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of course! 
) 7 OUR boat, like those of the vast ma- 


jority of motorized sportsmen, will be 

powered this year with a genuine Evinrude, of 
course. Your fishing trips, picnics, camps and water 
jaunts will be free from oar-work—and from the whims 
of unreliable motors. 


Evinrude now offers a complete line of small-boat 
motors. Evinrude Detachable Motors come in both 
single and twin-cylinder models, 2, 31/2 and 4 H.P. 
For canoe “‘installation’” there are the “built-in” 
Evinrude Inboard Motors—single and two-cylinder. 


Now’s the time to see your sporting goods or hardware 
dealer. Or write for free illustrated catalog—a regular 
hand-book of water motoring. 


Evinrude Motor Company 
141 EVINRUDE BLOCK MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Distributors: 


69 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
780 COMMONWEALTH AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
211 MORRISON ST., PORTLAND, ORE. 
119 BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CALIF. 
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rout 


Taken on a South Bend 
TROUT -ORENO in the 
world’s most noted speck- 
led trout stream, the 
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FLY - ORENO 
same —_—, and 
action as Er rout - 
Oreno, but 1% in. 
body. 12 colors. 


TROUT-ORENO, 
an unusual, but 
sure Trout lure. 
1% in. body. Made 
in 12 colors. 


Nipigon River, Ontario. 

































Cy. idea is uppermost in the design 
and creation of all South Bend Trout 
Lures—that is naturalness. 


They are tied or made by master crafts- 
men in their art, as natural as human 
hands can devise. Frequently they are 
originated by trout anglers of national 
eminence. 


In the Trout-Oreno and Fly-Oreno anglers 
have the perfection of fly-rod plugs. 
While comparatively a new development 
in trout fishing, the effectiveness of the 
plug has been proven without a doubt 
in these two baits. They have met with 
unusual success in trout streams and 
lakes the country over. 

Other lighter lures of South Bend make include 
genuine buck-tail and squirrel-tail flies and bugs. 
In the water they give a most life-like appearance 
as they spread, wiggle and crawl. At the same 
time they stand the wear of constant whipping 
and casting. 

“Fly Rod Lures”— our book — gives detail descrip- 
tions and colorations of the various kinds of South 
Bend Trout Lures, and trout angling equipment. 
Write a postal for it. It’s free. 


QUALITY TACKLE 


The trademark known for 
dependable tackle 


all anglers. sis ai 


Bend 
Japan Silk. Six different brands, 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
10229 High Street - South Bend, Ind. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 


trout fly. mn 3 
natural colors. 


Trout Getters 


every one of em 





led Silk Lines are of choicest pune 
each in 



















Callmac Trout 
Bug. 12 standard 
Trout patterns. 





FUZZ- ee ‘2 
trough body 
tail fly. 12 ae 
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MOTH- onan 
Effective moth 
lure. Supplied in 
6 natural colors. 








Genuine silk gut leader. Mist color. 
Tapered knots. 4 foot length. 






South Bend Orene 
Fly Rod Reel, 
No. 1100" 
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k it was 
a Cork Canoe 


UST around the bend, a heron cocks his 
head as he hears the dip of your paddle, 
It’s wonder country you’re drifting through, 
By lily pads, you drop a spinner and 
troll. The “Old Town” follows every ir- 


ELTOs rudder steering not only “~3% y Re ~ a en 

makes tiller rope control prace <= : — a You’d Thi 
tical from any part of the boat but : 
frees your arm froma jerky, vibrating = 
steering handle. Your boat will take a straight course, 
only needing attention at the turns —frees your 
hands for rod or gun. Most important of all, it does 
away with dangerous pivot turning—makesthe ELTO 
SAFE for everybody—even for women and children. 
It’s the light, fast, vibrationless twin—with an extra ses i 
horse power—full 3 H. P. While light enough for easy a a ibe blake a ree 
carrying you can trust Ole Evinrude, the pioneer | For “Old T Si : 
designer of outboard Motors, to make the Elto only os. _ d ee are the ones of 
as light as right, with no sacrifice of bearing sur- lie ate to paddie—the strongest, steadicst, 
faces, power, service-life, or safety. To get this, his igatest cunnet made. And the lowest 
latest and finest motor, ask for it by name, “ELTO”. priced. $54 up, from dealer or factory. 
Write for booklet. The new 1923 catalog shows 

all models in full colors. 


‘ Demonstrating Agents Write for it to-day. It is free. 
In territory where there is noregular ELTO dealer we OLD TOWN CANOE CO 


Br ded 


have a special proposition for demonstrating agents. 


Some good territory is still open—write today. 


Elto Outboard Motor Co. 


{Dept. 11] Manufacturers Home Bldg. 
WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE 


—<—— 


Y experience has convinced me that hard, stubborn and uncertain starting has been 
overcome by a big hot spark, which is produced only by battery ignition, regardless of 
cranking speed. It has done it for automobiles, and is doing the same for the ELTO. 

Any one can start the ELTO with a quarter turn. It’s Atwater Kent Uni-Sparker prevents 


“juice’’ wastage. It’s water-proof battery gives full 
season’s service. No parts to be returned for re-mag- 
netizing. Every hardware store a service station. 


GUNCRAFT 
By WM. A. BRUETTE 


A modern trea- 

tise on guns, 

gun fitting, am- 

munition, wing 

and trap shoot- 

ing. The theo- 

retical side of 

the subject has 

been. covered 

with a scientific 

accuracy which 

makes it an up- 

to-date book of 

reference and 

the practical side 

of wing - shoot- 

ing, gun fitting, 

the master eye, 

defects in vision 

and other im- 

portant ques- 

tions have been 

treated in a way 

that will enable 

either the expert ; 
or the amateur to determine if he is 
shooting with a gun that fits him 
and how to decide upon one that 
does. It will enable him to ascer- 
tain why he misses some shots and 
is successful with others. The se- 
crets of success, in trap shooting as 
well as the peculiarities in flight of 
the quail, the jacksnipe, the 
woodcock, the ruffed grouse and the 
duck family are illustrated by draw- 
ings and described in a way that will 
facilitate the amateur in mastering 
the art of wing shooting. Cartridge 
board cover, $1.00, Cloth, $2.00. 


Cordially, 
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WOODCRAFT 


By NESSMUK 


No better or more delightful book 
for the help and guidance of those 
who go into the wild for sport or 
recreation was ever written. No one 
ever knew the woods better than 
Nessmuk or succeeded in putting so 
much valuable information into the 
Same compass. Camp equipment, 
camp making, the personal kit, camp 
fires, shelters, bedding, fishing, cook- 
ing, and a thousand and one kindred 
topics are considered. Beyond this 
the book has a quaint charm all its 
ore. Illustrated, 160 pages. Cloth, 
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From the Great White W. 
fo the Great White Sole ad 


Get away from the grind of your daily routine. James 

Oliver Curwood is waiting to take you, while you sit 

in your easy chair, to the magic outdoors of the great 

Northwest, where thrilling adventures make your 
blood run fast. 


This great author knows the animals of 
the wilderness more intimately than any 
other writer. His absorbing tales of their 
adventurous life are laid in the range of 
country where no hunters go. 


Pack up your troubles and follow 
Cu RWOOD into Adventureland , 


wilderness! You do not have to stir out 
of your easy chair to do it. 

James Oliver Curwood takes you to the 
North Country, where splendid adventures 
are always happening— where romance 
steadily spins her golden web of enchant- 
ment.’ Here is great drama, played by 
great and fearless men who quicken your 
red blood and lift you clear of care and 
worry, carrying you far and happily into 
Adventureland! 


((OME to the great magic land of the 
Northwest—come where the breath of 
Romance stirs in the blood of men and 
women—come to the land of adventure, 


strange, enchanting, wondrous. Stand un- 
der the great open sky—gaze at the won- 
drous Red Moon and the North Star—hear 
the cry of the wolf pack—thrill to the 
magic of the forests—sit by the soft glow 
of the camp-fire—come to the top of the 
world and feel the spell of the vast white 


6 Complete Novels—/ames Oliver Curwood 
Now at a Special Price 


“The Hunted Woman,”’ ‘‘Baree, Son of Kozan,’’ ‘‘God’s Country and the Woman,”’ 
‘*The Grizzly King,’’ ‘‘The Courage of Marge 0’ Doone,’’ ‘‘Nomads of the North.’’ 


James Oliver Curwood at an unprecedented 


the wilderness, the scent of crisp air, 
price! At last this world-famous author 


There never was a writer with the com- 
the overpowering sensation of great, un- 


pelling power of James Oliver Curwood. 
His books have that gripping, broad in- 
terest of big things done in a big way. 
Whether you read about ‘‘Baree, Son of 
Kazan,’’ the story of the little outcast 
wolf-dog, or about ‘“The Hunted Woman” 
the appeal fairly takes you by the heart. 


trammeled spaces. 


Here are the humor and tragedy, the 
grief and gladness of a great and glorious 
country. More than 2,000,000 copies of 
these books have been sold. The tales 
have been eagerly sought by moving pic- 


is brought within the reach of everybody. 
By acting quickly—that is the condition, 
remember—you can obtain a wonderful 
six-volume set of James Oliver Curwood 
for practically half price! The set, which 
is beautifully bound in dark maroon cloth, 
has sold 


with the titles lettered in gold, 
And now you have the opportunity of regularly for almost DOUBLE the present 
obtaining a beautiful six-volume set of price! 
drum of your daily routine, if cr 


Send No Money” #222320 


of the great Northwest under your feet, if you want to live amon 
women, follow Curwood into adventureland! Don’t bother to sat tae" eee 
Merely mail the coupon and the six volumes of Curwood will be sent to you at 
once. When they arrive you have the privi- 
lege of examining them for seven days, and 
then paying for them in small monthly 
installments. This offer is good only 
while the present special edition is «A 
available. Take advantage of it & 
now—mail the coupon at once - 
and make sure of your set. co Deableey In 


Dept. C-433 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc _4°°  carven city, xy. 
Dept. C-433 © Kindly send me the 
Garden City, 


You find yourself gripped by this great 
writer's power. As no man has done 
before, he brings to you the atmosphere 
of the North, the appeal and mystery of 


ture companies. 


James Oliver Curwood used to sleep with a young 
grizzly bear, and as a result of this close study his 
novel, “‘The Grizzly King’ is one of the most en- 
trancing and realistic animal stories ever written. 


If you are tired of ordinary novels, 
if you are “fed up’”’ with the hum- 


e six volume beautifully 

ss bound set of James Oliver 

@° Curwood at the special low 

S" price, for free examination. I 
® will either return the books at 
a your expense in 7 days or send you 
$1.50 and then $2.00 a month for three 
months, making a total of only $7.50. 
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AMELIA 
Steel Fishin 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 


Bristol Steel Fishing Rods are universal favorites. 
Their strength, their pliancy, their nicety of 
balance make fishing even a greater pleasure. 
Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Catalogs mailed free on request. 
Write today toThe Horton Manufacturing Company, 
Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B, Bekeart Co., 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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ADVENTURES IN COMRADESHIP 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF STORIES IN WHICH WILL BE FOUND 
SOMETHING OF INTEREST TO ALL FATHERS OF GROWING BOYS 


should never have been written. 

Perhaps there is too much of the 

personal between every _ line. 
Perhaps, after a manner of speaking, 
there is an obtrusive moral lesson dan- 
gling from the end of every fishing line: 
a spiritual text in every charge of gun- 
shot. 

But there is a fair measure of the 
lure of sportsmanship as well, and the 
murmur of pale green waters along 
tropic shores: moralizing will be inter- 
rupted by the bang of guns and the 
singing melody of the reel. If you, the 
reader, by any chance uncover a moral, 
we will ask you to be lenient. For this 
document is in no sense a preachment, 
despite the fact that its opening para- 
graphs hold the subtle hint of it, plus a 
sentimental confession. 

Emotionalism, by rights, should be 
left in a man’s library when he shoulders 
his gun or takes his favorite rod from 
its case. A really good sportsman, bred 
in the bone, boasts poker countenance 
and frozen enthusiasms. Lifting a trout 
from its stream is no laughing matter 
nor is it inherently romantic. A brave 
little fighter has been conquered and you 
are in at his death. I have always main- 
tained that the true trout fisherman is 
spiritually clean. His achievements are 
at once tragic and glorious. 

I once fished with a man in Florida 
waters whose one passion was to fill his 
motor boat with gorgeous sailfish, ex- 
hibit them on the Miami dock—seven or 
tight pitiful carcasses hanging in silent 
reproach—and then start the murderous 
crusade all over again the next morning. 
They called him “Sailfish Murphy.” My 
name for him was less flattering. One 
expedition with this gentleman was quite 
sufficient. Ever afterward, the mere 
thought of him was abhorrent to me. 

Conservation of game is not blithering 
sentiment; it’s a great law unto itself, 
and, somewhere on the dim perspective 


Pious this series of narratives 


By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 


FOREWORD 


of it, conscience rides, snarling, in- 
tolerant. 

The adventures of which you shall 
hear, were brought about by a strange 
blend of coincidence and the accidental. 
And while the prelude to them is tinged 
with a confession, I make the confession 


Keenly alert to master the technique of 
the great outdoors 


Contents copyrighted by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


proudly and with head held high, for I 
believe there’s something in this thing 
for fathers—for a great many fathers. 
If you are a believer in fair play to 
game, then I am certain you will stumble 
upon chapters to your liking. 


| HAD arrived home just after the 

supper hour, following five days on 
a Virginia duck - hunting jollification. 
Rheumatism from long sessions in water 
and swamp mud and three bedraggled 
specimens represented my __ trophies. 
Southern hospitality had not run slug- 
gishly and there had been bottles of 
corn, gourmandising of rich foods, late 
hours. Somewhere in the fuss and 
bluster of leave-taking I had lost my 
best shotgun. My temper was as ruffled 
as the feathers on the ducks, their 
beauty marred by salt and ice. 

Slippered, my pipe -lighted, I had 
sneaked off selfishly to my study and 
was reading when there came a timid 
step at the door. I was conscious of a 
repressed presence. When I looked up 
I saw my boy there, all smiles, all ex- 
pectation. 

“Well—what is it?” I demanded. 

For a moment he looked as if he 
would retreat. Then his courage re- 
turned and he spoke: 

“Did—did you have a nice time, 
father?” the faltering voice asked, “Did 
you shoot many ducks?” 

Too tired to talk, I snapped back, 
“Certainly, I had a nice time. Duck- 
hunting isn’t punishment, you know.” 

He did not continue the conversation. 
When I looked up again he had gone. 

A little while afterward my wife drew 
a hassock up to my chair in the dim, 
study light, put her hand in mine and 
said: 

“I want to speak with you about 
Sonny-Boy.” 

“Well,” I replied, “well—” 

“Have you noticed,” she went on, 
“that he is getting to be quite a man— 





102 


he’s almost fourteen. He needs you and 


your loving comradeship now more than 
he ever will in all the remaining days 
of his life. You may not realize it, but 
there is a great gulf between you—and 
it hurts me. 

“The boy is losing something which is 
precious to all boys. He has reached 
an age where he wants to be taken into 
your confidence, made a chum of, a 
companion. He wants to come to you 
with his little troubles, his problems. He 
wants to think that YOU think him of 
some importance in the World. He thrills 
with happiness at your slightest word 
of praise. Thoughtlessly you have al- 
lowed yourself to become too preoccu- 
pied with business. And when you come 
home at night you are too tired to give 
him much of your time. The days and 
years are lengthening. And he is ready 
to fly from the nest. You can save him 
—bring him back—fill a very large void 
in his heart, if you will make him more 
of a chum—look on him as a man, in 
embryo, needing and wanting you.” 

I recall distinctly that a cataclysm 
crashed tempestuously over my _ head. 
The neglect and the self-sufficient arro- 
gance of ages were pictured in that one 
moment of kindly reproach. I was 
ashamed ! 


Yet it had developed insidiously. As 


HREE weeks following that grim, 
hurt hour in my library, mother 
bade us God-speed as we turned 
our steps Floridaward on the first 

of our adventures in Comradeship. 
There was the light of supreme happi- 
ness in her eyes. 

* * * * 


Our destination was Miami. We left 
New York with snow piled on our over- 
coats. A few days later we stepped into 
sunshine and tropic contentment. And 
the following day we met up with 
Cap'n. Jim Medders of the good ship 
“Lucretia.” 

Sonny-Boy wanted to fish. That was 
his first craving. It had always been 
denied him. He had never gone with 
me on any of my trips. I had never 
thought of him in that connection. He 
knew nothing of the technique of the 
sport, and I suddenly realized that along 
in here lay one of my most joyous an- 
ticipations. I had a scholar. I may not 
be an expert but I manage fairly well. — 

There were alligators thirty miles 
from town up some of the creeks; per- 
mission could be secured to shoot limp- 


fathers go I am not so bad. My heart 
is in the right place. I loved the boy 
but I had not taken the trouble to show 
it in the little ways which count. And 
the knowledge of my mistake came with 
accumulative power. I was guilty and 
had no excuse. The very thought of 
losing him—of having him cross beyond 
the last line produced poignant humilia- 
tion, grief. 

And at that same moment I made a 
resolution ! 

From that hour on, Sonny-Boy would 
be my “pal.” I would dedicate every 
spare opportunity to proving I was 
worthy of him. We would hunt to- 
gether, and fish together, run up to the 
Pennsylvania hills, near Milford, in the 
deer season, and bring back a buck. We 
would pitch our tent on Bantam Lake, 
as soon as the first crisp Spring morn- 
ings arrived, and inhale the rasher of 
bacon under those wide-spreading elms 
and oaks. The place to win him back 
was in the big outdoors. I had always 
loved it. He inherited the same keen 
longings. 

There—you have my moral! It’s 
over with. We'll have no more of it; 
but the confession was necessary for the 
true purposes of my story. In this 


generation I am afraid my case has its 


Father and Sonny Boy, washed clean 
of a great misunderstanding, find a 
miniature Florida island upon which 
there is something more than a day 
of tropic sport. 


—wW. Livingston Larned. 


kin, duck and fowl of many varieties out 
on the ’Glades. Deer and wild-cat and 
‘possums were in plenty on some of the 
immense “hammocks” of the Everglade 
country, southward. We would find 
black bass out the Tamiami Trail canal. 
Deep-sea fishing beckoned us from the 
green waters beyond Bulls Island and 
Bears Cut—but Sonny-Boy had an eye 
for romance, and small fish. No, he was 
afraid to start with mangrove snappers 
along the fringes of the numerous little 
isles—-Cap’n Jim had said something 
of many gnarled roots and transparent 
gut leaders and the difficulties of keep- 
ing hooks clear—he would be content if 
he could just drop a line overboard in 
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parallels. Comradeship between father 
and son is a very beautiful and a very 
necessary thing. If our adventures 
bring one father nearer to his boy, | 
shall feel repaid for setting down these 
chapters. It is not such a stupidly senti- 
mental thought at that. I won’t hedge, 
I'll stick by my guns, moralizing—or no, 

To take a growing boy and to teach 
him the rudiments of true sportsmanship 
is a more exhilarating experience than 
many men ever know. It has all the 
fascination of big-game hunting. It 
jazzes drowsy sensibilities. It gingers 
up the chap who had forgotten how to 
be thrilled. Our pedigreed sportsmen of 
Tomorrow must inevitably be the sons 
of Today! Think that over. And it 
will be a better world if every man’s son 
or sons learns a profoundly deep and 
tender appreciation of sportsmanship— 
of fair-running waters and places high in 
the hills. We need have no rigid game 
laws, fewer wardens, less nagging, less 
slaughter, if the younger generation 
STARTS RIGHT. 

And so, it is to this ideal, this cause, 
these little stories are reverently dedi- 
cated. They required the foreword. 
Something of the bond which existed 
between the two of us—Dad and the 
Boy—would have been lost, had this pro- 
logue been omitted. 


the Bay somewhere—or, better still, row 
around in some tiny lagoon off an island 
and play at fishing to begin with. 

“Treasure Island’ coursed in_ his 
veins. The sight of those majestic keys 
under the soft blue sky, with their 
plumed crests of palm and their shadowy 
sand beaches, was too good to be true. 
At fourteen, he was just a little boy. | 
could see it now—the youth in him 
shone in his wide eyes and in the glow- 
ing color of his flushed cheeks at the very 
thought of adventure. It was all so new 
—so wonderful ! 

The “Lucretia,” stocked for a day’s 
cruise, was our Ship O’ Dreams. We 
chartered her, and Cap’n Jim, after 
hearing Sonny-Boy’s timid suggestions, 
had just the place in mind. 

Sure, and it was to be “All-the-Fish- 
in-the-World Key!” What did THAT 
mean? He would not tell us until we 
had reached the place. Then we could 
see for ourselves. But he had all neces- 
sary lines, bait, and experience on board. 
Sonny-Boy could go “fishin’ in an 
Aquarium !” 
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We were not to know at the start of 
a strange turn in events scheduled for 
our entertainment — and Sonny-Boy’s 
education in sportsmanship of two kinds 
—the good and the bad. 

The “Lucretia” was a sizable little 


motor-boat, cut down and sliced away. 


for deep-sea fishing. She was broad aft, 
with room enough and to spare for can- 
vas chairs, and her commodious ice- 
chest hinted at the Cap’n’s ability to take 
parties to where they were biting. 
True, the old engine coughed and 
wheezed occasionally in protest against 
the tide which swept into the Bay 
through the cuts but Mister Medders 
always coaxed her back into trim. 
Forward there was a trim cabin, an oil 
stove, pans for frying fish and the 
flotsam and jetsam of many years of 
fishing in Miami waters. Sonny-Boy 
stretched out atop this cabin, his curly 
hair ruffed by the warm wind and his 
features a study in sublime contentment. 


We had boarded the “Lucretia” up 
the Miami River, chugged past the big 
hotel and the quaint little “baby” light- 
house on Brickell Point, and were 
headed southward in a bay as gorgeous 


in its soft green shimmer and shine as 


an immense opal. To the eastward we 
saw the jagged saw-tooth ridge of the 
Australian pines of Virginia Key, re- 
lieved, here and there, by the mangroves 
at the water’s edge. 

Then Bears Cut and the urge of the 
tide and finally after an hour of balmy 
voyage—Biscayne’s much more impres- 
sive display of mangroves, topped by the 
tall cocoanut palms of the lower end. 
Sonny-Boy’s appetite had come upon him 
suddenly, a ravenous longing for food, 
and he nibbled at sandwiches as I took 
the wheel and Cap’n Jim began to fuss 
with the lines. 

Now we had reached the southern- 
most tip of Biscayne Key, and the 
venerable, dismantled lighthouse, charged 
with Spanish and Indian lore, poked its 
sullen nose above the palms. Beyond— 
off the extremity of Cape Florida—only 
the bay melting into ocean and a far 
foamy line where quiet waters met the 
waves in angry clash. 

Shoreward, to the west of us, the flat 
‘Glade country was lost in swimming 
mist. We were all well-nigh out of sight 
of land and headed straight into tem- 
pestuous going. 

It is very rough here—miles of com- 
batting tides and saucy currents and 
great, green rollers, that seemed to enjoy 
tossing the “Lucretia” around as if she 
were no more than a chip. 

But Sonny-Boy was not of the sea- 
sick kind. Cap’n Jim, the spray on his 
rugged face, watched sharply ahead, and 
Sonny-Boy worked his way around to 
where I was sitting, aft, with some of 
his old-time timidity in evidence. 

I could feel his vibrant body coming 
close. Then his arm went up to my 
shoulder. His voice choked a little as 
he whispered : 

‘Isn’t it WONDERFUL, Father !— 
ISN’T it!” 










picture atmosphere 


I nodded. After a silence he asked: 

“Are you sure I’m not spoiling your 
trip for you?” 

Speech was not possible. I just snug- 
gled him up in my arm, and put my 
cheek against his curly head. But he 
understood. 

A longer hour—an hour of combat 
with the rough waters, and then a faint, 
ghostly knoll ahead of us—a mere dot 
in all that vast expanse of ugly billows. 

“There she is!” exclaimed Cap’n Jim, 
pointing. 

“An island?” I inquired. 

“All-the-Fish-in-the-World Key,” he 
grinned. “THAT’S Soldier Key. A 
surprise is waitin’ for you, mark my 
word. Nothin’ north of us until you get 
to Biscayne; nothin’ south till you reach 
Ragged Keys, and they’re quite a spell 
off. Whatever made the good Lord put 
this dot out in the middle of things is 
past human figurin’, And there’s a man- 
eatin’ shark to the foot. Here’s where 
they come fer ’em on reg’lar ex-ped- 
ditions. Sailfish out further—anything 
you want—but I remember what the boy 
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said—look to your lines and it might 
not be a bad idea to commence cuttin’ 
up some shrimp.” 


WE picked our course cautiously 
through one of the two narrow 
channels, the Captain being as watchful 
as a cat after mice; his brown, bony 
hands firmly clasped on the wheel. Son- 
ny-Boy, at the threshold of his first 
wonderful adventure, divided his time 
between the top of the cabin and a seat 
beside me. His quick, impetuous pres- 
sure on my arm at frequent intervals 
was no more than an assurance of the 
material truth of all that had transpired. 
He could not quite believe it, even now. 
For my part, I was conscious of proud 
sponsorship. Dear little fellow! I saw 
in him the miniature reproduction of 
myself,—spiritual because of Youth and 
a bundle of unrestrained animation. 

“This Key,” explained the Captain, 
“was Government property. Years ago, 
them fellers as built Fowey Rock Light- 
house made it their headquarters. 
Guess they sort o’ liked to travel down 
here the four and a half miles eastward 
fer th’ sake of a change—to say nothin’ 
of gettin’ away from mosquitoes as big 
as young pelicans and with beaks on ’em 
most as long. Jest as soon as Fowey 
was finished, Ol’ Cape Florida Light was 
let slide.” 

We could now determine with a fair 
degree of clearness the details of the 
Key. It was so small that the roughly- 
built hut a short distance up the beach 
and the rather modern wooden dock, 
seemed grotesquely out of proportion. 
Aside from these two marks of civiliza- 
tion, the island was quite primitive, its 
gnarled mangroves and stunted bays and 
live oaks hugging close to their feeble 
soil, as if to hide from the storms and 
the beat of the relentless green ocean. 
Southward, this wooded area became a 
swampy, mysterious thicket, bounded on 
the far shore by a sixty-foot expanse of 
jagged rock formation, cruel for bare 


(Continued on page 138) 
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They stood at the border of the lake in 
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the misty light of dawn 


IN THE HEART OF NOVA SCOTIA 


A LOVE OF OPEN PLACES AND THE WILD LIFE EXISTING THERE 
ACTUATED A CANOE JOURNEY INTO THE UNTOUCHED WILDERNESS 


E wanted to visit the moose at 
home and observe the monarch 
of the Canadian woods in his 
native haunts. We had no de- 

Sire to slaughter this splendid animal nor 
any aspirations to being photographed 
astride the stricken victim of nature's 
treachery, nor yet to bear home a mag- 
nificent spread of antlers to adorn our 
den and furnish us with a postprandial 
narrative for the remainder of our 
mortal existences. We are rather 
pleased to think now that we were 
actuated to this little excursion purely 
from a love of the open and the wild 
things existing in it, and our sole object 
was to observe the forest king in his 
kingdom and do him no harm. We had 
a fermenting idea that the moth-eaten 
specimens we had seen at the zoo, shorn 
of all regal bearing, were mere travesties 
of this greatest of Canadian fauna and 
we greatly desired to see him yet a king, 
reigning supreme in the woodland, not 
heartbroken with the oppressive knowl- 
edge that his wild roaming was at an 
end. We sought advice and it was given 
in four words: “Go to Nova Scotia.” 
We headed for the heart of the Penin- 
sula Province and incidentally the reach- 
ing it was not uninteresting, but on the 
contrary full of charm and exhilaration. 
Nova Scotia has been so economically 
developed that its settled areas lie. close 
to the shores of the peninsula. The 
fertile waters off the long coast line 
furnish the resources which go to con- 
stitute the province’s leading industry, 
while running parallel to the shores lie 
undulating, fruitful valleys where many 
forms of agriculture have been profitably 
followed as far back as Canadian history 
goes. The vast interior of the province 
is often described as a wilderness, this 
term being apparently designed to de- 
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scribe one of Canada’s most splendid, 
expansive, and varied stretches of forest 
land, broken up by limpid lakes of vary- 
ing extent and transcendent loveliness. 
It is a wilderness of which any country 
might be supremely proud of owning as 
a present possession and future inher- 
itance, and one which, intelligently con- 
served, will be an asset of inestimable 
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The Nova Scotia wilderness is a 
region of arboreal beauty. It pul- 
sates with the life of a myriad wild 
creatures and is destined to be a 
perpetual heritage to man and an 
eternal refuge for the children of 
Nature. 
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worth to the province of Nova Scotia 
and the whole Canadian Dominion for 
all time. 

The journey into this incomparable 
woodland fastness is entertaining and 
enjoyable throughout, and though one 
can reach it from the coast in a single 


day, every type and description of 
scenery is traversed from the serene and 
tranquil cultivated valleys overlooking 
the Bay of Fundy to the wild and 
primitive grandeur of the primeval 
forest. For the greater distance one 
travels in an atmosphere most redolent 
of medieval Europe, of such engaging 
tranquillity and brooding calm that the 
automobilist unconsciously sighs for the 
more leisurely caravan or other means 
of tardy journeying that he might browse 
the longer on the exquisite scenery 
of the countryside in a manner it 
thoroughly justifies. 


‘THE first leg of the journey is across 

the Bay of Fundy from St. John, 
a delightful little sea voyage that is just 
long enough. On a clear day the trav- 
eler is scarcely out of sight of land at 
all, and shortly after the busy water- 
front of St. John fades in the distance 
the shores of the Nova Scotia coast 
loom up. In less than three hours the 
vessel is gliding serenely between the 
graceful slopes of Digby basin, with 
their quaint fisher cottages and pretty 
bungalows peeping out on either side. 
Digby, built in a straggling semi-circle 
on the bay, is as charming a little spot 
as Canada possesses, snuggled in an 
immense cherry grove with an aroma 
that is sweetly pastoral, over which a 
brooding peace seems continually to 
hover. 

Here we left the sea behind, turning 
at right angles to the renowned An- 
napolis Valley and the historic country 
of Evangeline at Grand Pré, passing 
through a region of diminutive farms 
and comfortable orchards, while the tang 
of salt in the air grew fainter and 
fainter. The countryside is romantically 
picturesque. The apple is predominant. 
and orderly orchards on both sides of 
the road prolific with laden branches 
borne to the ground. Apple trees even 
grow wild along the roadside and tic 
wayfarer may pick his fill and be in- 
debted to no man. The horse seems to 
be almost ahead of history there. Teas 
of oxen, harnessed to wagon or ston:- 
boat, are encountered all along the route 
and their leisurely gait and philosophic 
mien are more characteristic of tlic 
country and its people. The huge lum- 
bering animals fit harmoniously into th 
general scheme of the countryside an‘! 
its peaceful life. 
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fhe further one penetrates the thicker 
and denser becomes the forest growth 
and the few and more distantly separated 
are the settlements with cultivated lands 
about them. Impenetrable brush borders 
thc roadside and one is into the Nova 
Scotia wilderness—a magnificent wilder- 
ness of untold acres of tall and stately 
spruce and fir, of graceful hemlock, 
sturdy oak, and flaming maple. 

t Milford Lake we reached the first 
larce body of water, and which is the 
entrance to some of the continent’s best 
moose country. Each year it is the 
haunt of countless hunters and nature 
lovers who go there from, all distances 
and have been doing so year after year, 
never surfeited with the primitive 
erandeur of the region. It is the first 
of the Liverpool chain of lakes which, 
linked up by the Mersey river, reach 
through fifty superb bodies of water of 
varying expanse to the Atlantic ocean. 
Here we outfitted ourselves with canoe, 
tent. cooking apparatus and grub, and 
placed ourselves unreservedly in the 
hands of a’ guide whose reputation for 
woodcraft is international and who, we 
were told, would produce a moose if any 
mere human being could. 


HE ten-mile paddle down to the 

moose grounds will be a memory for 
many years, for, in the almost instan- 
taneous transfer from the bustling and 
sordid atmosphere of a large city, the 
romance of the quest overwhelmed us, the 
utter silence closed about us oppressively, 


the vast primitive beauty seemed beyond 


finite conception. Out of one lake into 

another the canoe glided, expertly 

guided, past boulders which impeded 

the way in the connecting waters. The 

narrows connecting the lakes were con- 

trastingly spots of 

gentle calm where 

sheltered trees 

drooped gracefully 

over the motion- 

less water. The 

forest on either 

side was dense 

and impenetrable 

to the eye, but was 

gay with all the 

tints of nature. 

Flaming clumps of 

maples in their 

autumnal garb 

quickly arrested 

the attention; 

birch and hemlock 

leaves were turn- 

ing brown; the oak 

had assumed a 

more sombre hue; 

only the pines and 

spruce maintained 

their green coats 

untarnished. In 

the narrows dead 

leaves dropped rustling into the canoe, 

or floated idly away on the water. It 

Was a picture all the artists’ brushes in 

the world could but inadequately depict. 

Ali the wilderness brooded in peace. 
We had started out in the hope 

of seeing a moose but were even 


luckier and in the course of the few 
hours’ paddle encountered two of his only 
slightly less regal subjects. In one of 
the lakes, while yet some distance off, 


Louis Harlow calling moose 


Starting for the moose country 


the wonderfully attuned eyes of the 
guide spotted a buck white-tailed deer 
making his way from one shore to the 
other. Some strenuous work with the 
paddles brought us fairly close to him 
before we were observed and the swim- 
ming animal decided to make for the 
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bank. He swam rapidly, his head, sport- 
ing a fine set of antlers, erect in the 
water. With a single leap he was up 
the bank, and in another had been com- 
pletely swallowed up by the woods. 

Within the same hour we espied a 
brother of his also finding the same 
shore more desirable and though we ob- 
served him for some considerable time 
he is ignorant to this day of having 
been so close to the humankind or the 
imminent peril he might have been in. 
The wind was blowing from:the swim- 
mer towards us and it was possible to 
paddle the canoe up so close that his 
every movement could be observed. 
The bank confronting him was steep 
and he swam back and forth for some 
time before he found a convenient spot 
at which to emerge. He finally gained 
a footing, clambered out with some diffi- 
culty and stood for fully a minute upon 
the bank, broadside on, in our uninter- 
rupted view. The veriest tyro with a 
rifle could scarcely have failed to bring 
him down, but for us his beauty would 
have vanished in his slaughter. 

Ten miles’ paddling brought us about 
the middle of the afternoon to Birch 
Point where camp was made, a tent sent 
up and a roaring fire built. The situa- 
tion was an ideal one, at the junction of 
two large lakes and where one of them 
opened into a rounding bay known as 
Palmer’s Cove. The forest grew thick 
and dense down to the water’s edge save 
in the cove where beyond the fringe of 
the trees was an extensive area of tag 
alder on which the moose browse sum- 
mer and winter. The silence seemed 
heavy as a blanket. In the sheltered 
cove scarce a ripple was stirred on the 
water. Only periodically did the wind 
sough through the tall trees or some 

small creature 
cause a rustling in 
the underbrush. 
It was an atmos- 
phere of unutter- 
able peace and ex- 
quisite beauty, re- 
acting in an ex- 
hilaration of the 
spirit. It was in- 
finitely good to be 
alive. 


HE sun had set 

and the eve- 

ning’s chill was on 

the air before the 

guide stowed his 

pipe away in his 

pocket and led us 

down to the canoe 

in which we seated 

ourselves. Silent- 

ly he set the craft 

out from the shore 

and made for the 

cove, seeming to 

redouble his caution to cause never a 
ripple as we approached the reeds. The 
canoe wound its way through a narrow 
channel in the alders and was still some 
distance from the shore when the 
growth impeded further progress and a 

(Continued on page 134) 
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GLORIOUS DAYS WITH THE QUAIL 


TRAMPING THE. FIELDS FOR BOB WHITE BRINGS PERHAPS THE 
GREATEST SATISFACTION AS WE LOOK BACK ON THE PAST SEASON 


ticipating and making elaborate 
plans to hop out early next 
morning and be into the hunting places 
before sunrise, it has turned off cold 
during the night so that when the old 
alarm clock started its tale of woe you 
regretted ever having made any plans at 
all. Then you remember having told 
Bill to be on time, and in another 
moment you are dressed and your en- 
thusiasm is at a higher pitch than ever, 
for you are now actually about to start. 
It was just that same old thing over 
again on this particular morning that 
Bill and I had planned to tramp the 
fields after Bob-white, and I had scarcely 
finished a quick breakfast when some 
one called, and well did I know that call. 
Bill said he would be on schedule time 
and I knew that he was not given to 
making idle remarks. 
“Aren’t you ready yet?” he demanded 
sharply as I hurried out to greet him. 
Such a person as Bill would not think 
of stopping a few minutes to warm be- 
fore a fire. He had started to a quail 
cover two miles away and wanted to go 
right then. Quickly I scrambled into a 
heavy coat, grabbed my gun, and has- 
tened to the front gate, where Bill was 
waiting. It was the first day of the 
season! Ah! That 
magic thought 
aroused wonderful 
expectations with- 
in us that morn- 
ing. How long 
we had waited for 
this day and how 
long it seemed 
since the last sea- 
son had passed 
There were 
others besides our- 
selves that were 
interested. Old 
Tip, so named be- 
cause of the way 
she walked, and 
her three pups 
that we had been 
training for sev- 
eral months past, 
seemed to know. what- was at hand. 
What hunter is there who has not seen 
and appreciated just such a sight as we 
saw that morning? Surely it was worth 
hesitating a moment to watch those dogs 
as they scampered about as though their 
expectations were running equally as 
high as ours. Shortly we were on our 
way toward a previously located corn- 
field joining the river bottom. A heavier 
frost than usual had fallen the night be- 
fore, which made brisk walking pleasant, 
and we were soon striking a regular 
pace as the brittle grass crumpled under 


OW often has it happened that, 
H after spending valuable time an- 
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our feet with a short rasping sound. The 
old dog obeyed commands willingly, but 
the yet unruly pups ranged widely. 
Presently the first evidence of sunrise 
came over the low-lying hills as we were 
nearing the cornfield. It was then that 
trigger fingers became nervous from 
lack of practice during the off season. 
Our greatest intention was to get the 
most out of this first day of the season 
as we possibly could. 

As we climbed over a fence which 
separated the field from a meadow the 
creaking of rusty wire sent several 
crows high up into the air, circling and 


When dogs are working well and quail lie close 


” 


cawing as they always do. Suddenly a 
squirrel that had been feeding in the 
corn hustled away toward the woods and 
now and then we heard the shrill notes 
of a bluejay from near the river. We 
were now well into the field and two 
weeks ago, when we were training the 
pups, we had found several coveys in 
this vicinity. Surely they were feeding 
somewhere near. Old Tip might stop 
on them any moment now. Why did 
that nervousness increase? Eyes began 
to water slightly too. Such had not 
been the case when we were on the way 


from home. But we must remember we 
were expecting the first shot on the first 
day of the season. And soon enough 
our expectations were realized. How 
gracefully the old dog did her work, al- 
ways obeying commands like the veteran 
that she was. One of the pups tried to 
do his best. The others acted as if un- 
decided as to what to do, but we had 
little time for them now. We were 
thinking ahead. 

The birds were well bunched, and ina 
moment there came that familiar whir 
as a full-sized covey shot into view at 
once. The still, frosty air was rent with 
four shots that were almost instanta- 
neous. Just as quickly as that volley of 
shot left the muzzles of our guns all 
nervousness left us. The old trigger in- 
stinct had returned. We remembered it 
all now. But such results from those 
first four shots—only one bird was 
down! Neither of us made any remark, 
but an expression of haggardness ap- 
peared on Bill’s face as he carelessly 
shoved in fresh cartridges. We started 
on. Wait a minute! What’s this? Tip was 
making a perfect point with two pups 
backing her—and right under my feet 
too! As quick as thought three birds 
darted into the air. It was a perfectly 
good shot for me, but I fumbled around 
a bit and before I could get the sights 

lined my dear 

companion had 

crumpled two at 

one shot and the 

other one was out 

of range. I en- 

vied Bill his satis- 

faction as he 

mumbled, “You'll 

have to hurry up 

when you get 

ahead of me. You 

know I never wait 

on the other fel- 

low. Guess I’m 

even on_ shells 

now. What say?” 

Rut as I had 

nothing to say we 

moved on, _bag- 

ging numerous 

singles and_flush- 

ing a fresh covey as often as could be 

desired, but with on!y ordinary shots 

which, of course, never remain in ones 
memory. 


S the morning passed the dogs’ 
tongues began to loll out, for the 
sun was very warm now and the aif 


was still—a perfect autumn day. The 
shooting began to lull, for the birds 
seemed to have all disappeared and we 
knew they had left the morning feed 
and had taken to cover of brush and 
(Continued on page 158) 
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A JACK RABBIT DRIVE IN UTAH 


ENORMOUS QUANTITIES OF HAY AND GRAIN ARE 


DESTROYED ANNU- 


ALLY BY THESE PROLIFIC PESTS INFESTING THE MORMON PRAIRIES 


stacles which the Mormon pio- 

neers had to surmount in the 
settlement of their Promised Land, all 
of which they finally overcame. In the 
spring of 1848, there were five thousand 
acres under cultivation in Great Salt 
Lakd Valley. Nine hundred acres had 
been sown with winter wheat which was 
just beginning to sprout, and there was 
great rejoicing among the settlers. But 
there came a catastrophe as unlooked 
for as it was terrible—the cricket 
plague. 

In May and June the pests rolled in 
legions down the mountain sides destroy- 
ing the fields of growing grain. The 
tender sprouts fell an easy prey to their 
appetite, and the ground over which they 
had passed looked as if scorched by fire. 
Men, women and children tried to: beat 
them back, but the task seemed hopeless. 
Some dug ditches around their farms and 
turned water into them, others. burned 
them in fires, but still the crickets pre- 
vailed. Despite all that could be done by 
the settlers, their hopes of a harvest was 
fast disappearing, and with that hope, 
the hope of life itself. 

They were 
rescued, as they 
believed, by a 
miracle. 

In the midst of 
the work of ruin, 
when it seemed as 
if nothing could 
stay the work of 
destruction, great 
flocks of gulls ap- 
peared, filling the 
heavens with their 
white wing's and 
plaintive cries, and 
settled upon the 
half - ruined fields. 

At first it looked 

as if they had come 

to help the crick- 

ets, but they had 

come to prey upon 

them, All day 

long they gorged 

themselves and 

disgorged, then 

feasted again and 

again until the pests were vanquished 
and the harvest saved. The birds then 
returned to the islands in Great Salt 
Lake, leaving the settlers shedding tears 
of joy and thanksgiving over their timely 
deliverance. 

Rome had her sacred geese; Utah 
would have her sacred gulls, forever to 
be held in honor as the heaven-sent mes- 
sengers that saved the pioneers. This, 
then, is the reason of Sea Gull Monu- 
ment, which occupies a prominent posi- 


LMOST everyone is familiar 
with the great trials and ob- 
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tion in Temple Square, Salt Lake City, 
crowned with two gulls, finished in gold 
leaf. 

But while the crickets come no more, 
the gull is still protected, and, in the 
spring, when the farmers are plowing 
their fields, they come in from the lake 
and follow the plowman back and forth 
across the fields, gathering every worm 
and insect they find. They have become 
so tame that they will rest on the backs 
of the horses, and in many instances 
have sat on the plow while in motion. 
It is a beautiful sigkt to see them scat- 
tered over ‘the fields, their grayish-white 
bodies having the appearance of snow 
at a distance. 

From early spring to late in the fall 
they are found in great numbers. When 
the fields are brown with ripened grain, 
they swoop down and rid them of every 
insect, and when it is harvested they 
follow the reapers and feast upon the 
scattered grain. And although it has 
been a great many years since the crick- 
ets came, the gulls are protected, and it 
is one of the cardinal sins of the State 
of Utah to kill one of them, there being 
a heavy fine attached to the offense. 


The far-flung line of rabbit hunters 


LTHOUGH the cricket plague was 
of .short duration, there still was 
another pest the Mormons had to con- 
tend with, and which exists to the pres- 
ent day, despite the strenuous efforts put 
forth by the state to obliterate it. Of 
late years it seems to have become more 
acute, and the State has appealed to the 
Department of Agriculture for relief. 
Thousands of dollars worth of gram 
and hay are destroyed annually by jack 
rabbits which literally infest the prairies. 


In the spring after the ranchers have 
sown their grain, the fields are visited 
by the rabbits as soon as the first green 
sprouts appear above the ground, en- 
tirely denuding it in an amazingly short 
time, which necessitates replanting, and 
in many cases the fields have to be guard- 
ed day and night. Little wonder, then, 
there are so many deserted ranches in 
certain parts of the State, especially 
along the northern shores of Great Salt 
Lake. However, after the grain has at- 
tained a growth of from five to ten 
inches, the rabbits do not bother it 
any more, but seem contented with the 
grasses that grow in such profusion on 
the prairies. 

But, in winter, when snow covers the 
ground, they seem to appear in even 
greater numbers, and it is no unusual 
sight to see from one hundred and fifty 
to five hundred of them in a single bunch 
making their way across the fields to the 
rancher’s haystacks. The writer has 
seen a twenty-ton stack which had been 
overturned by the constant visits of the 
rabbits. They will completely encircle a 
stack, eating on a line even with the 
snow, and, in an amazingly short time, 
cut a circle around the stack, which 

gradually grows 
smaller, just as a 
beaver gnaws a 
tree, causing the 
stack to topple 
over on its side. 
After the stack 
falls over, the rab- 
bits fairly swarm 
over it, and, in the 
course of time, by 
their frequent 
visits, have so de- 
filed the hay that 
the horses and cat- 
tle of the ranchers 
refuse to touch it. 
No wonder, then, 
that the ranchers 
become frantic in 
their efforts to rid 
themselves of the 
pest, which no one 
seems to be able to 
cope with. 
They have re- 
peatedly appealed 
to the State for aid, and although it has 
done everything it possibly can, instead 
of diminishing the rabbits seem to have 
multiplied a thousand fold. Box Elder 
county officials have offered a bounty of 
five cents on each pair of ears brought 
in, and although this has been a keen 
incentive to many hunters, who have 
brought in thousands of ears, still the 
rabbits do not seem to diminish. Pois- 
oned grain has been tried, but as it is 
(Continued on page 136) 
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BIRD VISITORS FROM THE NORTH 


BIRDS MAY BE NOTED EASIER IN WINTER THAN IN SUMMER 
AS THE OBSERVER KNOWS WHERE TO LOOK FOR THEM 


winter. The last flight swept 

southward on a night of a full 
moon and down through the October 
dusks dropped isolated notes of the far 
sky-flung travelers. Bird notes heard 
aflight and unseen were evanescent 
things. The flamboyant sundowns of 
November saw the coming of wild geese, 
and long lines and wedges of great birds 
marked the cold skies, their deep- 
throated honking drifting down as an ex- 
altation, a clarion call which stirred the 
blood of earth watchers. In their after- 
math hung gray skies, ominous of depth, 
heavy with signs of snow. 

There is a peculiar quality in the at- 
mosphere, a sort of hollowness, the calm 
before the storm. Wild life knows of it, 
and man scents a change abroad over the 
landscape. Farmers notice a restlessness 


HE bird hordes departed for 
austral lands at the beginning of 


among their stock, then look at the gray 
skies in one long survey and finally slant 
an eye to the weather-vane atop the barn. 
In the night the storm comes out of the 
northwest, a snow fall riding the wild in- 
spiring winds, and the noon of next day 
sees a long-drawn termination of driving 


flakes. Storms follow at intermittent 
times; the endless miles of landscape 
gradually merge into another world. 

In the stark cold of morning I looked 
out of a New Hampshire door upon a 
world in white. Familiar scenes had dis- 
appeared, boundary lines were covered 
and hid, and trails of yesterday were a 
memory. [I can see nothing bleak and 
desolate in a winter landscape as some 
writers would have us believe. In for- 
getting that long period which is broken 
into spring, summer, and autumn, I see 
deeper into the ministry of winter. 
Beauty is abroad—beauty of boreal mys- 
tery, pictorial charm in soft line and few 
colors that is as an unfolded flower, an 
open book—a beauty that no tramper of 
landscape can fail to perceive; a beauty 
that is intricate in design and yet ex- 
quisite in its simplicity, that exalts the 
spirit and lingers in the heart. 

Wild life may be noted more easily in 
winter than in summer, as the habits of 
the birds are known and the observer 
knows where to look for them. In fact, 
taking in the birds who are residents and 
the visitors who have come down, these 
New England woods and fields reveal a 
vast amount of wild life which is known 
to only a few of the braver ones who 
wish to tramp the snowy roads. 


THE SPARROWS 

“6 S common as a sparrow” is a cur- 

rent expression, but wintry fields 
and roadsides would be quite lonely with- 
out the flocks of sombre-colored birds 
rising before every wind and seeming to 
coast on its invisible pinions, A visitor 
from the open country of Keewatin and 


By EDWIN CHARLES HOBSON 


Courtesy ‘of Am. Muscum Nat. History 
Red-breasted Nuthatch 


Ungava is the snowflake. Who can for- 
get a flock of many hundred birds rolling 
like a dark cloud over the immaculate 
snows? I have seen them in a heavy 
storm, driving with the winds, circling, 
wheeling, blown along with the flakes, 
all the while uttering their short whis- 
tlings. Heard in the height of the storm, 
with whine of winds and hiss of driven 
flakes, it was an eerie sound. 

The snowflake is a ground bird, and 
where there is ragweed and amaranth 
there may invariably be found these little 
birds. Wary of man, suspicious of pass- 
ing shadows, the flock rises as one bird, 
wheel, roll, circle, and alight again at a 
cluster of ungainly weeds which flaunt 
ragged banners above the snow. Then 
they settle into a low twittering, pleasant 
to the ear. Small flocks trade the country 
roads and railway tracks, picking up 
seeds and grain dropped in travel. 

Another visitor from Back of Beyond 
and always seen with the snowflake is the 
longspur, a bird somewhat colored as the 
snowflake without its wing and tail marks. 
I look for longspurs on sidehills where 
weeds still toss above the snow, in clear- 
ings where juniper clumps abound. In the 
clean cutting cold of early morning their 
low sweet trill drifts over the snowy 
wastes and strikes deep in the heart. One 
wonders at the Spartan courage and 
dauntlessness of such small birds. A 
longspur flies to a gawky weed, its weight 
bending it down; the bird picks and flut- 
ters with a half-rising of wings, and as 
it eats other birds are picking the fallen 
seeds off the snow. 


Other sparrows, mainly white-thro«:, 
fox, tree, and juncos, may be called vis:- 
tors in a way—visitors without the 
glamour and adventure of the North. 


THE CROSSBILLS 


F crossbills, American or white-winged, 

are to be noted, the observer must step 
off the beaten highway and break a trail 
to the grayness and silence of the cv- 
niferous woods. They may be found ani 
they may not. A flock of Americans are 
not common, while the white-winged 
gather in smaller flocks and are less 
abundant. An ornithological find is a 
pair or two of white-winged among a 
flock of the American. Curious, erratic, 
and eccentric are adjectives which have 
described these birds, They are not beau- 
tiful as birds go, sparrow-like, reddish 
and rosy of color respectively, the white- 
winged being barred with white on the 
wings. Crossbills are interesting feed- 
ers; the bird clings to a cone, and pro- 
ceeds to literally walk all over it in every 
conceivable attitude, sideways, straight 
up, hanging, and upside-down. Surely, 
an acrobat among birds. The song is a 
soft meaningless twitter, and in flight 
they have a reedy whistle. A charac- 
teristic, quite recognizable and identify- 
ing, is the suddenness with which a flock 
takes flight, whether disturbed or not, 
only to wheel in a half-circle back to the 
same conifer where they were feeding. 
Crossbills are nomads, here to-day and 
gone to-morrow, and their return is as 
uncertain and inconstant as an April day. 


THE TITMOUSE OR CHICKADEE 


THE philosophical Emerson was en- 
amoured of the chickadee when he 
heard the pallid notes of this little bird 
in the midst of a driving snowstorm. Any 
day of winter, any errant hour of leisure, 
go into the cold woods and you may hear 
the chickadee. 


“. . . a tiny voice hard by, 

Gay and polite, a cheerful cry, 

Chic-chicadeedee ! saucy note 

Out of sound heart and merry 
throat,” 


wrote the Concord admirer. But his bir! 
was the black-capped chickadee. Our 
visitor is the Hudsonian chickadee, a bird 
similar in color and habits, but more o/ 1 
gossipy nature and confidence in tl! 
friendships of man. I have tramped tie 
drifts of the open places, sought t! 
shadows and better going of the pi 
woods, without seeing a sign of birds 
hearing a single note, when all of a suc 
den, as I paused under a pine, I hear 
something fall down from among th 
boughs and drop into the snow, followe:: 
by pieces of bark. To look up was th: 
matter of a moment, but I saw nothing. 
It was dusky under the trees. More bits 
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of bark came down and I forgot the bit- 
ing cold. Without warning, without the 
merest note of expectation, on the frosty 
air came that peculiar, metallic ring, the 
well-defined, clean-cut, little “chic-chica- 
dee, deedee.” Incessantly, from a full 
throat, the bird uttered its pleasant re- 
‘rain. A black-capped took it up from 
another tree. They opened up the forest 
as if by magic. What more could one 
«sk, for here was life and song amidst 
the sombre beauty of the day. 


Tue CEDAR WAXWING 


} IKE the heathen Chinese, nature plays 
14 a strange game at times—the cedar 
_ waxwing is an example of her mysterious 

ways. Imagine a bird so clothed in quiet 
elegance that you listen for an outburst 
of song beyond the wildest pourings of a 
moon-swayed mockingbird ; ponder a bird 
with the dignity and poise of the very 
aristocracy of life; picture a bird of sleek 
airily-tinted plumage who flits silently on 
velvet wings out of nowhere and who 
flees again as silently into the wind’s go- 
ing and is gone. That such a bird, with 
its plumage and its errant wanderings, 
should be songless, almost voiceless, is 
one of nature’s problems. Given the 
genius of song, with its haunting tem- 
perament and nomadic flights, imagina- 
tion could not say to what flights of mel- 
ody this bird would go. 

Cedar waxwings of my acquaintance 
have been winter birds, prowlers of Jan- 
uary snows, haunters of dark cedars and 
old apple trees. In the back pastures and 
old fields of run-down farms may be 
found apple trees still holding tenaciously 
to their small, frost-kissed fruit, and 
upon these the waxwings feed. Again I 
have come upon flocks regaling them- 
selves with the bitter berries of cedar, a 
fruit which few birds, except the ruffed 
grouse, will ever touch. They show no 
trace of fear or shyness at approach, and 
one time I broke loudly with each step a 
thick crust which would not bear my 
weight, and yet they fed on as uncon- 
cerned as though I were not in the neigh- 
borhood. A light snow was falling. 
They moved from fruit to fruit with no 
hurry or nervous flitting, just feeding in 
a silent, methodical manner. Once, I 
caught a faint lisping hiss, the only note. 
Suddenly as one, they lifted wings and 
fled to another tree. 


Tue Hornep Larks 


THE bird of many names—horned 
lark, shore lark, wheat bird, prairie 
bird, road trotter, life bird, spring bird 
are they known in various parts of the 
country. By the hornlike tuft of black 
feathers on the forehead are they known, 
Lovers of open country, ground feeders 
and ground livers, they are found every- 
where from the muddy flats of indolent 
streams to the barrens of field and pas- 
ture. Among small birds they are known 
as the bird who walks, and their tracks 
printed on the snow and soft mud of 
warm spring lead in all directions in their 
quest for seeds and winter insects which 
consists principally of weevils and co- 
‘oons of tineid moths. One wonders the 
hunting instinct which the bird uses in its 
search for insects. Uttering a sweet 


whistled “tseet, tseet,” they leave the 
ground hurriedly in a straight away hesi- 
tant flight, then swing about and alight 
at the old place. At night they roost in 
small flocks on the ground, the bare earth 
under thick shrubbery where snows can- 
not be blown in. In passing through a 


PEAR 


Among the pleasures of winter afield 
are the visitant birds which have 
come down out of the North. Many 
of them came before the first snow- 
fall, others arrived with the snow 
and the great majority fluttered in 
at different times, but the first thaws 
of early spring will send them back 
to their breeding grounds. 


hilly pasture late one night I heard the 
sudden cries of many bids down by the 
brook, cries of such startling clearness 
and plaintiveness that I, hurried to inves- 
tigate. Close to the water, on a warm 


BT RAiPRy teens ks 
Courtesy of Am. Museum Nat, History 
American Crossbill 


place covered with rocks and moss, a 
flock of horned larks had roosted for the 
night with nothing but the cold glistening 
stars overhead. The thin gleam of flash- 
light found the disturber, or rather the 
trail. A wild cat had crept up on the 
flock. The animal made its kill by leap- 
ing into their midst and putting all claws 
and teeth into action. Feathers sprinkled 
the moss and snow, and cat tracks lead 
away toward the swamp down the brook. 
I have never forgotten the frightened 
cries of those little birds. 


Pine GROSBEAK AND KINGLET 

ISTAKEN identity is easy in bird 

study, more so to the tyro and oc- 
casional tramper. In a fast passing 
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glance the pine grosbeak might be taken 
for a purple finch or a crossbill on ac- 
count of their rosy red plumage. The 
pine grosbeak is regarded as a stupid 
bird, but my belief is such fearlessness is 
pure friendship. Man is not an enemy in 
their eyes. Finding a flock in a grove of 
small scrub pines, I have thrown sticks 
and pine cones into the flock without 
starting them into flight. Individual birds 
only hopped to higher branches and went 
on calmly feeding. At times they have a 
sweet warble, but the winter note seems 
to be a clear, oft-repeated whistle which 
sweeps through the woods like the whis- 
tle of asmall boy, In going through pine 
seedlings it is quite possible, when snows 
are deep and grosbeaks have quieted 
down, to reach a hand and touch the 
birds. But movement of the hand must 
be slow, constant, as in handling a squir- 
rel or a moose bird. Can you call that 
stupidness? Rather, I think it is down- 
right friendliness, love at first ac- 
quaintance. 

Often have I wondered how the small 
birds of warbler-size ever pulled through 
some of these New Hampshire winters. 
For instance, the golden-crowned kinglets. 
Little birds, four inches long, of rugged 
endurance, their chirps grow louder in 
severe storms and lowering temperatures 
and never are they more content than 
when running among the brush of hill- 
sides and stonewalls in the falling snows. 
Industrious, ever on the move, I find 
them on the tamarack carefully searching 
every crack and crevice, and calling in 
shrill, lisping notes. Again they may be 
found prowling the snows under the wil- 
lows which line brooks. You may know 
them by their size—the male birds with 
their crown of orange and yellow bor- 
dered with black. 


NUTHATCH AND PINE SISKIN 


S the white-breasted nuthatch is a 

resident within its breeding range 
we cannot call it a visitor. The red- 
breasted bird is a visitor, a sort of dis- 
tinguished personage whose visits are 
rare and in between. Nature played an- 
other one of her pranks in the making of 
this bird; she started out to make a wood- 
pecker and changed her mind; she lopped 
off the tail short and square and gave 
the bill an upward turn, but seeing her 
mistake she dressed it with an array of 
soft colors and so we have a bird of 
quite presentable appearance. The red- 
breasted like the social qualities of flocks. 
Coniferous trees are their habitat, and 
if the snow under a tree is sprinkled 
with bits of bark you may rest assured, 
if there are not woodpeckers about, then 
the nuthatches have taken possession. 
Diligent workers, they search every 
crevice and cavity in true woodpecker 
fashion and make great inroads into the 
wood-borer population. Their soft, nasal 
“yank-yank” is unforgettable. Once 
heard is never forgotten. 

The food supply does not worry the 
siskin unless an ice storm sweeps in- 
land from the coast. A little bird doing 
no great good and no trace of harm, it 
haunts the conifers where its goldfinch- 
like “tcheer” drops from the very tip of 


(Continued on page 144) 
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‘ Forest AND STREAM 


TRAPPING THE THREE RIVER ZONE 


ACTUAL EXPERIENCES OF A TRAPPER DURING A PERIOD OF 
SEVERAL YEARS IN THE WILDS OF NORTHERN ALBERTA—Part Four 


OWARD the lattet part of Feb- 

ruary Major Thompson, the Civil 

War veteran, was failing badly. 

He was then past eighty and the 
rigors of the winter, coupled with the 
fact that he did not have food of the 
right sort, marked him an early victim 
for the grim reaper. Knowles and I 
used to take especial pains in hunting 
for the few partridges that were about 
that winter and we always saved them 
and took them up to the Rapeljes. Mrs. 
Rapelje made a broth for the old gentle- 
man, which seemed about the only thing 
that he could keep on his stomach. It 
was disheartening when the game was so 
scarce. We saw but one or two rabbits 
all winter and partridges were rare 
enough ! 

In an attempt to help us solicit aid of 
some sort, Murphy went with us to 
Edson. We tried all over town to get 
additional dogs so as to make up another 
team. It seemed as though, because we 
were trappers, no one would trust us 
with dogs, although one man generously 
offered to sell us a worthless hound for 
twenty-five dollars. Failing in_ this, 
Mr. W. R. Hare 
agreed to take our 
load as far as Mile 
27 on the trail, as 
the road was pass- 
able to that point. 
This was a great 
help to us as we 
were then enabled 
to make a trip 
from the Atha- 
basca in but half 
the time otherwise 
required. Mr. 
Hare had lived for 
a number of years 
at Ninety - Mile 
House on the trail 
and he knew what 
we were up against. 
Thus, in a town of 
a thousand souls, 
did we find a real 
friend, one who 
was not only will- 
ing to offer sym- 
pathies but to ACT 
on them! Such 
men are the REAL 
MEN of which the 
North Country is 
justly proud. 

We were too late! Mr. and Mrs. 
Rapelje had dug into the frozen ground 
and buried Major Thompson the day 
before we arrived back. Today, the 
spot where the old gentleman lies is de- 
serted; Mr. Rapelje moved his family 
back to the Athabasca the following 
summer, and only an occasional trapper 
passes the old ranch at the Baptiste. 


By RAYMOND THOMPSON 


What more peaceful resting place could 
one desire, and after all, a rude cross 
hewn from the forest will get one just 
as near to heaven as any marble 
mausoleum. 


UYNVOTOUUUOUOUVELYOOAOEELDOTUGEUUR ATURE THAT REE 


A straightforward story of trapping 
life in Northern Canada which will 
enthrall ali who have red blood in 
their veins and whose hearts are in 
the Great Lone Land. The author 
gladly left the comforts of civiliza- 
tion and undertook the hardships of 
the trail to follow the age-old lure 
of adventure. 


IUULENOOVPOOUTHOOOOOAUAYONEOATAPSOEEOAAOTOROOOTOGSOOEP UO OOHHSOUU OST AEOEOD OA AGOO ALS AAT UAT 


Knowles and I made another trip on 
the trail to Mile 27, where we loaded 
the remainder of our stuff and hit back 
for the Athabasca. The return trip was 
one we didn’t forget in a short time; the 
snow got soft and it was well nigh im- 
possible to keep the sleigh on the trail. 


Taking a beaver from a trap in Northern Alberta 


Times without number the load would 
shift to one side and bear the toboggan 
off into the loose snow, where it was im- 
possible for the plucky dogs to haul it. 
The best we could do was to make a 
mile an hour. Going up the hills we got 
into the harness and helped the dogs as 
much as possible. Our toboggan was 
made so that two bags of flour, each 
weighing a hundred pounds, would lie 


end to end on the bottom. On top of 
these bags another two hundred pounds 
of stuff was piled, so that we had quite 
a load for such mountainous trails. On 
this old trail there were many hills, 
some of which, besides being very steep, 
were four miles in length! 

Murphy was waiting for us at the old 
Mile 47, where he had stopped a couple 
of nights trying to get a moose. It 
seemed as if every kind of game had dis- 
appeared when we needed it most. Each 
year since then I have been able to kill 
all the meat needed, although I have 
never since been up. against it for grub! 
From Mile 47 to where the Murphys 
were stopping on the Athabasca was only 
a distance of six miles, but it took us 
most of the next day to reach there. 

This last trip terminated any more 
traveling with dog sled. We used the 
food as sparingly as possible in hopes 
that it would last till the snow left, and 
I have since marveled to think how we 
survived on so little. It was truly won- 
derful to see how those poor women 
made out with such a pitifully meager 
larder. Toward the last Knowles and I 
stayed a great deal 
with the Murphys, 
as in this way we 
could conserve on 
the food proposi- 
tion. I don’t be- 
lieve I mentioned 
that the Murphys 
had two little boys; 
at any event it was 
often a problem to 
know what to give 
them. An_ older 
person can under- 
stand why such 
things happen, but 
a child is not capa- 
ble of fathoming 
troubles of this 
kind and only 
knows that it is 
hungry! 

The snow had 
been about four 
feet deep on the 
level at the Atha- 
basca. Near the 
cabin was a clear- 
ing and we watched 
eagerly for signs 
of stumps, and 
when they eventually did stick their heads 
above the slowly vanishing snow, we 
picked out one and marked it each day. 
For a long time the snow melted at tlie 
rate of an inch a day and finally bare 
spots showed under the heavy spruce 
trees, where the snowfall had been 
lightest. Gradually these bare spots en- 
larged in diameter until they finally con- 
nected with one another; it was a day 
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of rejoicing when old Mother Earth 
showed her brown face all over the 
river flats. 

Some may wonder why we waited so 
long before starting out after grub! In 
answer I will say that the snow never 
leaves the high divide between the Atha- 
basca and Edson before the middle of 
May and sometimes even later. 


g was toward the latter part of April 
that Knowles and Murphy hitched 
up the two strongest horses Rapelje had 
left (to a light democrat) and started 
for town. I had been elected to stay 
behind and look after the two families; 
Mr. Rapelje, besides being far from 
young, was feeling a little under the 
weather and matters by this time were 
getting real serious. I hunted every 
day as long as my strength and courage 
held up. Partridges were about the only 
game one could see and they were very 
scarce. In order to take no chances of 
missing any that I happened across, I 
generally carried a shotgun. 

Wild cranberries, of low bush variety, 
grow abundantly in the Athabasca val- 
ley, and I gathered quantities of them 
after the snow had left. They were 
rather “squashy,” due to the effects of 
the frost, and were terribly bitter. We 
had no sugar to sweeten them, but they 
helped to fill up, at any rate. Despite 
the fact that we were continually 
hungry, we were all in good health and 
very cheerful in spirit. 

On the third day after the boys’ de- 


parture, Murphy came _ back 
alone; Knowles had gone on 
into Edson to try and secure 


help. They had progressed 
at a fair rate until they 
reached the heavy drifts at 
the top of Breakneck Hill, but 
had to abandon the expedition 
at that point. We were all 
pretty blue at the Athabasca 
that night and it seemed as 
though we had about reached 
the end of our rope. From 
Murphy’s account I realized 
that to wait for that snow to 
melt on the divide, would spell 
STARVATION! It was easy 
enough for men to worry 
through these drifts alone, but 
handicapped by women and 
children the same task seemed 
impossible. ; 
Knowing full well that we 
must get through somehow, 
Murphy and I packed the two 
horses with all the hay they 
could carry and once more hit 
the trail. By virtue of the 
trail the boys had broken on 
their first attempt, we made 
good time and reached the top 
of Breakneck Hill by a little 
after dark. We had a little bannock and 
tea between us and were fortunate 
enough to knock down a spruce part- 
ridge! That bird was all we had to eat 
that day, but we were not so worried 
about ourselves as the two horses. The 
faithful animals had been fed on nothing 
but the wild hay and were in no fit con- 


Fur 


dition for an ordinary task, to say 
nothing of what we intended putting 
them through. 

The next day we made the great dis- 
tance of a mile and a half, and two- 
thirds of that was downhill. We camped 
that night at the foot of Beaver Creek 
Hill, and within about six miles of Mile 
35. We figured that once we reached 
Mile 35 our troubles would be practically 


One of the huskies 


in upper center is that of Indian devil or wolverine 


over with, as from there to Mile 27 was 
nearly all downhill, and after then the 
snow would be in such negligible quan- 
tities as to offer little resistance. 

Luck seemed against us that trip. We 
had barely made camp when it started 
to snow. We were so played out through 
breaking trail ahead of the horses all 
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day we went to bed without any supper. 
There was a good roll of bedding in the 
democrat, so we were enabled to get 
a fairly good night’s rest. Well, we 
needed it too, for when we awoke next 
morning there was a whole foot of fresh 
snow on top of the old! It took us an 
hour to make a hundred yards with the 
democrat, after which we gave up. We 
had no hay left and only a pinch of tea. 
If we went on it was a question if we 
would get through, but if we stayed or 
turned back we were all sure .to starve. 
We unhitched the poor horses and 
went on. 

Our method of procedure was as 
follows: One of us would go ahead 
with his horse foy a distance, thus 
breaking trail for the other animal. 
When one animal was so played out 
that it refused to take another step the 
remaining one was brought forward and 
took his place. Those poor devils 
seemed to understand our predicament 
and seemed to be truly possessed of 
supernatural strength. One of them es- 
pecially, a five-year-old that had never 
been harnessed before that spring, would 
stand up on his hind feet and jump on 
the crust of the old snow in order to 
break it. If this crust had been strong 
enough to bear the horses we could 
have made good time, but it wasn’t, and 
whenever the animals would bear their 
weight on it they would go through 
with a jolt that was enough to kill any 
creature’s spirit! 

Sometimes the crust, under the newly 
fallen snow, was not capable 
of sustaining our own weight 
and we were continually floun- 
dering about in an attempt to 
keep our footing. Time and 

again we sank exhausted in 
the snow, and I am _ sure 
neither-of us cursed so bitterly 
before or since! It was 
enough to try the patience of 
an angel, and we were only 
poor, tired, starving trappers. 

According to our memories, 
which were far from infallible, 
we were two days in making 
the. distance from Beaver 

Creek to Mile 35; I couldn't 
swear to it, for it seemed like 
nearer two weeks. We made 

, from Mile 35 to Mile 27 in a 
single day. A trapper by 
name of Kerr was staying at 
the latter mentioned place, 
and we had a good supper 
that night. But there was no 
food for our starving horses, 
so Kerr took a mattress off his 
bed and emptied the wild hay 
it contained in the manger. 

I have often thought of that 
act of kindness and wondered 
how many men would have 
done the same! Not many, I should 
judge. 

When we reached Edson Knowles had 
another pair of horses, so we packed all 
four of them back to the river without 
any delay. I was never so completely 
worn out in my life as the morning we 

(Continued on page 132) 





Forest AND STREAM 


‘THE BIG GAME OF NORTH CHINA 


A COMPREHENSIVE DESCRIPTION OF AN UNSPOILED GAME REGION 
TOWARD WHICH OUR SPORTSMEN ARE TURNING — PART TWO 


"EXT in size to the spotted deer 
comes the well - known and 
charming little roedeer, an ani- 
mal beloved by many, since by 

its universal distribution it gives many 
sportsmen the only chance “they have 
of indulging in that finest of sports, 
deer stalking. The roedeer is unknown 
in America, but ranges in the Old 
World from the British Isles and Spain 
in the West to Eastern Siberia in 
the East. Here its range, following its 
probable original line of dispersal, 
swings south through Manchuria, and 
west through North China to Kansu on 
the Tibetan border. The various species 
of roedeer are all characterized by their 
small, three-pronged horns, and the prac- 
tical absence of a tail, the white croup- 
disc being very conspicuous. Two forms 
come within our area, namely, Capre- 
olus bedfordi, Thos., of Chihli, Shansi, 
and Shensi, and C. melanotus, Miller, of 
Kansu. The latter is distinguishable on 
account of the black outer surface of the 
ear, at least in the summer pelt. Roe- 
deer seldom scale more than 60 Ibs. in 
weight. The record North China roe- 
deer horns are those of an animal shot 
in Northwest Shansi by Lieut. Atkinson 
in 1913. These measured 1714 inches 
in length, and were very thick and 
stout. This measurement falls only one 
inch short of the 
world’s record, 
namely that of a 
buck killed in the 
Thian Shan in 
Western Mongolia. 
The horns are in 
velvet during the 
spring, the rutting 
season being in 
the summer. The 
young are born in 
the summer, usual- 
ly two at a time. 
Though found in 
all forested and 
wooded areas the 
roedeer occurs 
also in compara- 
tively barren 
mountains and 
hilly regions. It 
has the habit of 
barking at intrud- 
ers, or when it is 
alarmed in any 
way. It occurs in small herds of from 
three to six, seldom alone. 

The smallest North China deer is the 
muskdeer, the form occurring in Shansi 
and Chihli probably belonging to the 
species Moschus sibiricus, L. of Siberia 
and Manchuria, and that of Shensi and 
Kansu to the Tibetan border form, M. 
sifanicus. Hornless, the muskdeer is 
armed in the male with two long and 
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pointed tusks, which protrude down- 
ward from the upper jaw. Considerably 
smaller than the roe, the musk weighs 
about 20 Ibs., possibly a bit more. It is 
of a much darker color, being brown or 
grayish-brown, with some light markings 
on the sides of the neck and throat. Its 


iM ST 


For fourteen years the author of this 
paper visited and hunted in nearly 
all the areas where big game is to 
be found in North China and_made 
a voluminous report on the distribu- 
tion and habits of all species that 
occur in that country for the United 
States National Museum. 


“LAE MHA ASN I AO 


chief attraction to the hunter is the 
presence in the male of a sort of pouch 
on the abdomen, filled with the valuable 
substance, musk, which gives the little 
deer its name, and forms the basis of 
most of our perfumes. The world’s 
supply of musk is mainly derived from 
this animal, and in consequence it is 
greatly persecuted, and runs considerable 
danger of becoming extinct. It occurs 
only in forested and hilly or mountain- 


Heads of wild (aca shot in Shansi by Messrs. Brodie and Schroder 


ous areas, where it lies close, keeping to 
the rocky ridges where cover is most 
dense. The Chinese hunt it by driving, 
or capture it with cunningly devised 
traps and snares. 

Mention should here be made of a 
large deer that used to inhabit some part 
of North China—exactly where is not 
known,—but which is now extinct in the 
wild state. This is the famous elaphure, 


or David’s deer (Elaphurus davidianu:), 
called by the Chinese Ssu-pu-hsiang, or 
“the four unlikes,” by which they mean 
to suggest that it is like a horse, vet 
unlike, like a deer, yet unlike, like an 
ox, yet unlike, and like a goat, yet wun- 
like. The well-known naturalist Pére 
Armand David first discovered this 
peculiar animal while looking over the 
walls of the Imperial Hunting Park at 
Nan Hai-tzu, south of Peking, where the 
Manchu Emperors kept many different 
kinds of deer and other animals of the 
chase. In 1900 this park was broken 
open by the Allied troops, and most of 
the game destroyed. A certain number 
of the elaphurs were captured and found 
their way to England, where the sole 
remaining survivors of the species are 
to be found in the Duke of Bedford's 
park at Woburn. This deer differs from 
all others in that the main axis of each 
antler runs straight up, the tines branch- 
ing off backwards instead of forwards. 
In color it is a buff-yellow; its tail is 
long and has a tuft like that of the cow’s 
at the end. The hoofs are large and 
pointed. It is a large animal almost 
equaling the Chinese wapitis in size. 
This deer has never been known to 
naturalists in a wild state, though it is 
obviously some form of swamp inhabit- 
ing deer, and as such probably occupied 

the Chihli plains 

before they came 

under cultivation. 


Wert by many 
is considered 
to be the finest of 
the big game ani- 
mals in the region 
under discussion is 
the wild-sheep, for- 
merly known as 
_ Ovis jubata, Peters, 
but recently re- 
named Ovis comiosa 
by Mr. Ned Hollis- 
ter, owing to the 
fact that the name 
jubata was preoc- 
cupied by a donies- 
’ tic sheep. Belong- 
ing to the Ovis «m- 
mon group of wild- 
sheep, and closely 
resembling the true 
ammon of North- 
ern Mongolia both in appearance and 
size, this sheep is distinguished by ‘he 
presence of a distinct mane, extend- 
ing from the posterior base of the mis- 
sive horns down the back of the neck. 
In color this animal is a_ sort of 
fawn-gray, darkening almost to grvy- 
brown on the back, but very light on 
the underparts and legs. There is a 
(Continued on page 151) 
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GUN PRACTICE FOR FIELD WORK 


ONE SHOULD CHOOSE THE SHOTS WHICH ALWAYS 
TROUBLE HIM AND LEARN TO HANDLE THEM EFFECTIVELY 


HIS article is not, as might be 
supposed a dissertation upon the 
positive or negative advantages 
of standard clay-target shooting 
as a preliminary practice for field shoot- 
ing. Neither is it a discussion of tin- 
can shooting with which everyone is 
inore or less familiar and. which seems 
to have an established place on the 
shooting program of nearly all hunters. 

It is, on the other hand, a résumé of 
practice and preparation that seem to 
add tremendously at times to the success 
of almost anyone who goes hunting. 

It is conceivable and will probably be 
admitted without much argument, that 
in the hunting field the “easy” but un- 
expected chances are the ones that 
usually are the most frequently missed. 
Why this is so, seems to be one of those 
apparently unexplainable problems that 
bob up occasionally to plague us all. 
And yet there must be some practical 
solution. 

The clean miss with both barrels in 
flock shooting at quail probably heads 
the list as being the most exasperating 
and humiliating experience that befalls 
the bird hunter. And yet, if we think 
back far enough, most of us can recall 
incidents where we have fallen down 
time after time on a shot 
of this kind, only to keep 
on and kill a nice bag of 
game by kicking up singles. 

The misses are usually 
put down to an attack of 
“buck fever” or of shoot- 
ing without aiming. We let 
it go at that and the next 
time it’s the same old story. 

Sometimes there’s an- 
other reason: It is that the 
gun does not shoot to center 
on a snap-shot. Possibly it 
shoots too high or off to one 
side. This doesn’t mean an 
inch or two—but a foot or 
two—quite enough to cause 
certain. misses at close 
ranges like 10 to 20 yards. 

I know a man who missed 
six consecutive shots at 
whole covies of quail and 
then in disgust went and 
patterned his gun on a couple of boards 
and found that he invariably overshot 
the mark by nearly a foot at 20 yards. 

On singles, where he aimed more 
deliberately and was more careful to 
keep that straightaway quail in view— 
he unconsciously aimed lower and nat- 
urally he usually got his bird. 

It is the same story in squirrel shoot- 
ing. At 40 yards you wouldn’t think 
anyone could miss a sitting gray squirrel 
which presents a mark of probably 2 x 4 
inches. Try shooting ten patterns at 2 x 


By C. S. LANDIS 


4 inch rectangles at 20 to 40 yards and 
see how many of them will be centered. 
Not more than half unless you know 
considerably more about where your 
shotgun places its pattern than do most 
people. 

Here’s another little fooler that will 
explain why a rabbit is able so frequent- 
ly to run past a line of hunters without 
being touched. 

Have a friend go with you to a bare, 
grassy hillside and then have him throw 
or roll flat stones or rocks down in front 
of you, at unexpected times. Shoot only 
when the rocks are rolling and bouncing 
their fastest and see how many you 
shoot behind or over. Consider then 
what would have happened had you 
been shooting at a rabbit which would 
doubtless have startled you when it first 
got up, and which would have been 
traveling at least two or three times as 
fast when you shot at it. 

Here’s another test that will probably 
surprise some hunters: Walk along a 
swiftly moving stream some spring 
when the ice is going out. The current 
is probably moving six or seven miles 
per hour if the water is very high, and 
you let fly at a cake of ice sixty or 


Working out difficult angles at the traps 


seventy yards away; you shot two feet 
behind and a foot low, didn’t you? Had 
it been a mallard flying ten times as 
fast you would have shot twenty feet 


behind—and a foot low. The foot low 
explains why some of us miss both the 
leader and the rear guard when we 
shoot at the head of the flock. 

Probably the prize hard shot of all is 
the dove that suddenly appears from no- 
where and when first seen is ten feet 
above the shooter’s face and going like 
a bullet. Missed it, didn’t you? Sure 


you did—unless it was an accidental hit. 

Ever try a regular course of shooting 
at flat stones, blue rocks or walnuts 
that some other shooter threw just as 
hard as he could—right past your head? 
It’s a bit strenuous and you won't get 
any long runs but after a while you'll 
probably hit one or two. If you do you 
won’t aim where you did when you first 
started shooting. 


"T HERE are two more or less widely- 

separated classes of shotguns suit- 
able for hunting. The one is the heavy, 
close-shooting, double or repeater that 
has considerable drop to the stock. It 
almost invariably shoots exactly to cen- 
ter at 40 yards. Long-range shots at 
squirrels, crows, hawks, ducks or geese 
that are stationary when shot at, are 
dead easy with a-weapon of this kind. 
You get them nearly every time. 

But try the stunt of shooting squirrels 
with a real quail, grouse or trap gun 
that is of necessity bored to shoot six 
inches or a foot high. It is almost im- 
possible to kill consistently with it on 
such shots. The reason is that it is so 
very difficult to remember exactly how 
high it shoots at the different ranges. 

I have such a gun. Have 
shot it very successfully on 
quail, rabbits, and grouse 
for ten years, but on squir- 
rels if I get more than one 
out of three with it, I’m 
lucky. And that isn’t be- 
cause it doesn’t shoot close 
enough. It is simply be- 
cause it shoots the pattern 
some other place than 
where it is aimed. With 
the same gun, however, I 
make fully twice as many 
kills on the hardest kind of 
close-range snap-shots at 
quail and rabbits than I 
ever previously made with 
any other shotgun. 

This is a good example 
of a weapon that is almost 
perfect for one style of field 
shooting and a total failure 
for another. 

Of all the hard shots in the field to 
practice for, that of a dove suddenly 
dropping down to alight is probably the 
most impossible. A falling can moves 
like a slow freight compared to a dove 
under these circumstances. So also does 
a baseball or a “goonie” thrown rather 
high and directly toward the shooter 
from a distance of 75 or 100 yards. 


I never saw anyone who was even a 
reasonably good shot on this kind of a 
chance at doves and doubt if I ever 
will, unless some system is invented that 

(Continued on page 138) 
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AUTO-TOURING- WAYS AND MEANS 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF PAPERS DEPICTING THE PRACTICAL 
EVERY-DAY ROUTINE OF THIS POPULAR OUTDOOR RECREATION 


[E first step toward auto-touring | 
is to procure a map showing | 
the automobile highways of the | 


: United States. An excuse for 
going will not be lacking—that feeling 
of weariness against the humdrum daily 
life is enough. A relative in some dis- 
tant region, the desire to educate one’s 
children, or business, poverty, poor 
health, outdoor longings, sadness of 
heart, a honeymoon, the Call of the Wild, 
Lure of the Golden West—all these are 
the excuses offered when one listens 
to the fellow tourists who camp by the 
wayside or in municipal camps, 

The astonishing discovery which the 
tourist makes when he begins to roll is 
the miscalculation as to what he can 
or may do. One meets the speed fiends; 
they figure on two to three hundred miles 
a day. In fourteen days—two weeks— 
they plan from 2,800 to 4,200 miles. 
They do not count on detours, differing 
highway conditions, and the inevitable 
depreciation of the automobile, which 
demands at least one day a week for 
repairs, oiling, greasing, tightening up 
and cleaning. 

We met tourists who had started for 
a week’s trip, and who had been on the 
go for months, and even for years. In 
our own experience, we started for the 
Mississippi River, expecting to be on the 
way a month or six weeks, and at Den- 
ver we decided the Pacific Coast was 
nearer than home, back in the Mohawk 
Valley, anyhow. We were gone a year 
to the week. 

Accordingly, when the question of 
where to go arises in the would-be 
tourists’ minds, it is necessary to count 
on the unexpected development, the 
change of view- point, the incredible 
reckonings that stir unsuspected inde- 
pendence, adventuresomeness and _ re- 
sourcefulness which grow and expand 
as the hearts of the party feel the strange 
exhilaration that comes of crossing 
states and regions into the far-dream- 
land and now only a few days’ drive 
from the most sedate and conventional 
home in New England—or the ranch 
that lies at the end of a desert pair of 
ruts, called a road. 


MORE than twenty years of intermit- 


tent wandering, woods camping, 
train, shanty-boat, skiff, motorcycle, 
bicycle, pedestrian travel and tripping 
found me staring helplessly at my seven- 
passenger, six-cylinder 1916 automobile 
when it came to putting on and leaving 
off outfit. I didn’t even know where to 
go, nor how far I could go. I couldn’t 
figure what the cost would be. I was 
at a loss in anticipation and in realiza- 
tion. The thousands of miles in a score 
of states gave me but inklings of what an 
automobile trip would hold forth—or 
refrain from handing out. 


By RAYMOND S. SPEARS 


j and winter rains in crossing the pine 


~} region of Eastern Texas, where normal- 


ly I should have been mired by storms. 


When to go is determined by seasons. 


-| Where to go by one’s fancy. From the 


Answering the lure of the road 


I suppose the tourists who start away 
with no definite destination nor route 
feel that in this way they escape many of 
the problems of roads. They just stick 
to the “most traveled route,” and in 
doing this, starting from New England, 
they arrive at the Mississippi River, or 
Washington, D.+C., or circle from the 
Atlantic to Lake Champlain, or Buffalo, 
N. Y., without encountering anything 
that calls even for second gear, save 
perhaps Jacob’s Ladder in the Berk- 
shires, or sundry pitches and climbs in 
the White Mountains—up Crawford 
Notch, or down some long grade through 
pleasant farmlands, with the idea that 
second gear saves brakes (a first-class 
idea to have firmly in the mind, by the 
way). 

There is no highway of touring length 


which does not at one time or an-- 


other present impassability. The winter 
months close the northern highways defi- 


nitely. They fill the mountain passes of - 


the Rockies and Sierras with snow. The 
spring months, as well as the winter ones, 
have their rains which turn Kansas, Mis- 
souri, southern state and northern state 
highways into mud. daubs. ~The degert 


highways of Utah, Névada, Atizona and* 


New Mexico may in thé summer months 
be full of such perif that road“4uthorities 
close certain sections to travelers, and in 
the arid regions one sees ‘warnings: 


“Do Not Undertake This Trail Without 
Ample Supplies of Gas, Oil and 


WATER.” 


Even autumn, the glory months of the 
touring year, may find one running into 
the chill storms which turn the dusty 
highways into muck that stops a car 
where it bogs down. 

I am in Texas while writing this ar- 
ticle. When I asked the Weather Bureau 
for information about Texas, they sent 
me five weather zones, each one larger 
than New York State—and I “took a 
chance,” and won against the late autumn 


Atlantic to the Pacific, across the Upper 
Mississippi, one must know that May, 
June, July, August and September are 
the available months. Last May, in 
Wyoming, a blizzard swept the plateaus 
and mountains, and men, horses and cat- 
tle were frozen to death. The thaw-out 
left the highways in some parts deep 
with alkali muck. A little later, the Lin- 
coln Highway presented to the transcon- 
tinental travelers a wonderland of joy— 
and experience. Some time since, a man 
crossing Raton Pass, south of Trinidad, 
Colorado, near the New Mexico line, was 
caught in a blizzard as he crossed in a 
fliver. He lost his way and froze to 
death. 

No one can pick a route without 
jeopardies; at any city corner, in any 
straightaway, at any bend, on any high- 
way one may smash into a dangerous ac- 
cident. That is normal automobile driv- 
ing, whether touring or just running 
down town. But thousands of western 
and southern cars come to New York 
and New England, seeking the vast 
milage of fine roads. These eastern 
states are beginning to establish munici- 
pal and public camp grounds where tour- 
ists can stop and feel welcome. In 1919 
a car drove 75 miles up the Mohawk val- 
ley, on one of the two main thorough- 
fares to the west, and found not one 
camp ground till he struck a four rod 
square patch east of Herkimer. There 
are a dozen camp grounds between 
Schenectady and Utica now. 

: Hundreds of camp grounds are being 
established, some free, some with 
charges, some with conveniences, some 
without; generally speaking, one can go 
anywhere in the country now and find 
camp. grounds, at reasonable intervals. 


Rut ‘Also, one finds increasing restric- 


tiéns. A few tourists have made inex- 
cusable nuisances of themselves, vandals 
at school and church yards, sneaks in 
rural surroundings and trespassers every- 
where. These have led some states, 
cities and regions to become more or less 
hostile or contemptuous toward the 
camping tourists. Nowhere on the main 
routes is to be expected—or desired—the 
lavish old-time hospitality toward the 
utter stranger. People who seek some- 
thing for nothing, whether hunting, fish- 
ing, service, board and lodging, or the 
other things one must pay for at home 
are sure to be disappointed. 

But one does find, on the average, fair 
treatment and usually fair prices. A few 
years ago garages often assumed the 
tourist would never be seen again. Such 
places may still be found along the high- 
ways and byways. But when one meets 
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his fellow tourists in the camp grounds, 
information is interchanged and the hon- 
est dealers in all lines, garages, gro- 
ceries, restaurants, hotels and the rest 
are named. We hear in Omaha which 
towns in Colorado to avoid—the places 
where business organizations permit out- 
rageous overcharging, short - weighting 
and double-dealing. If for no other 
reason it is worth while to be sociable 
and trade information with those one 
meets. Tourist trade is making countless 
by-way businesses. That same trade is 
being withheld from the diminishing 
number of petty or major swindlers, 

The main traveled routes of the coun- 
try, which by preference tourists select 
in picking destinations, are the Lincoln 
Highway, The National Old Trails (in- 
cluding Sante Fe Trail), roads to the 
Yellowstone Park, to Florida, to New 
England, to Chicago, to Washington, to 
or from California and to the Northwest. 
Then there are regional centers, too nu- 
merous to mention, but of which exam- 
ples may be selected: White Mountains, 
Montreal, Adirondacks, to northern Min- 
nesota, to The Blue Ridge, to Houston, 
S Texas, or the Davis Mountains, or Dela- 
ware Water Gap, Maine, Richmond, Va. 

Certain trips are essayed, as Pike’s 
Peak or Bust, The Transcontinental (the 
wonder of them all), St. Louis, Ozarks, 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, St. Law- 
rence River, etc. A hundred painted- 


blaze trails offer as many fascinating— 
and in present road conditions baffling— 
routes. 

My own experiences in the round trip 


from Coast to 
Coast, from Can- 
ada to Mexico, 
hither and yon do 
not enable me to 
pick something bet- 
ter than others. 
For those who 
have never seen an 
ocean, a sunrise on 
the Atlantic or a 
sunset on the Pa- 
cific will repay any 
price paid to wit- 
ness them. The 
Rockies, or Sierras, 
the deserts, the 
significance 
of weeks spent in 
crossing Uncle 
Sam’s farm, from 
the Hudson to the 
Republican River 
breaks, the sight of 
Texas cattle herds, 
or Iowa hogs, a 
noonday or twilight hour, or moonlight 
or starlight hour beside the Grand 
Canyon, or overlooking the Painted 
Desert, a dinner cooked beside Lake 
Erie, or a Lake Superior Bay, or a 
dream-song of a mocking bird in the 
Cumberlands, or a day watching the 
Lower Mississippi at Memphis (a fine 
camp ground here!)—there are a thou- 
sand single views which are worth seek- 
ing. 

Nor can one go amiss. The main thing 
is to go slow enough—for reasons to be 
discussed later. The great thing is to 


leave one’s own accustomed environment, 
to see how the people in the thousand 
other environments live. The city man 
should go to the wilderness, and the 
farmer of the wheat or corn country 
should drive into the great cities, and 
manufacturing districts, 
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For many years Mr. Spears has been 
traveling up and down and back and 
forth throughout the United States, 
on foot, awheel and by auto. He 
has learned much concerning the 
modus operandi of the wanderer and 
we are fortunate in being able to 
present to our readers a number of 
papers by him on the subject of 
auto-touring. He tells you where to 
go—the kind of roads to expect— 
the daily routine of driving—what 
equipment to take and treats of a 
thousand and one things that will 
facilitate your journey. 
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yo should sportsmen go? Well, 
that is a fair question. Automo- 
bile touring is a great sport in itself. 
Carrying firearms, I seldom shoot them 
till I settle down somewhere for a sea- 
son. On the road many things intervene 
to prevent shooting or fishing. One has 
a natural reluctance against taking local 
game away from local hunters—and this 


is a good reluctance, in view of hunting 
license and game law restrictions. The 
hunting season is pretty late for touring, 
generally speaking. Fishing can often 
be had, but only by stopping over when 
inquiry reveals chance of local bait, fly 
or other fishing. 

Many states require fishing licenses. 
All require hunting licenses. The tour 
to the hunting country is one thing; the 
hunting or fishing is another thing, gov- 
erned by the rules of the play. Local 
shooters and fishermen more and more 
resent intruding. A practiced tourist 
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will find game pockets, where fine shoot- 
ing is to be had, and shoals of fish where 
delicate tackle serves to land fine, gamy 
fish. The fringes of Uncle Sam’s work- 
shops and farms have many a patch of 
hunting which one hears about or dis- 
covers as he rolls over the divides be- 
tween regions. 


Wild - fowl, on the great migration 
routes, offer the most universal shooting 
—down the Pacific and Atlantic coasts, 
down the Mississippi, down the arid 
Lake Bonneville Basin, etc. .But daily 
thousands of acres of land are being 
posted, and this posting will be the sal- 
vation of wild turkey, deer, prairie chick- 
ens, and other famous game, against the 
time when the scandal of wild life 
butchering and reckless and wanton 
shooting ceases to be a major vice of 
vandals who ride the trails in their au- 
tomobiles and waste the priceless game 
as they are doing. 

I’ll not soon forget an Iowa car I saw 
below Santa Barbara in California. We 
came upon it in mid-road. The young 
man at the wheel had stopped there. He 
had caught up his 12-gauge and let go 
into a flock of beautiful tufted quail 
which was dusting in the highway—kill- 
ing five or six, I think. 

This automobile hunting drives the 
wild life from the highways. I suppose 
hundreds of thousands practice it. Shoot- 
ing woodchucks, prairie dogs, jackrab- 
bits, cottontails (in infested regions), 
crows and other vermin animals can do 
no harm, I suppose, but this same shoot- 
ing is closing the hunting country to 

sportsmen who 

would be careful, 

and who have car- 

ried the burden of 

game preservation 

from the wanton 

slaughter for mar- 

ket that swept the 

prairies and moun- 

tains to these days 

of No Sale of 

Game, and en- 

forcement of bag 
limits. 

Automobile 

touring and good 

roads have in the 

past two or three 

years closed Texas 

against promiscu- 

ous hunting. In 

the Pecos valley it 

has. locked the 

gates against wild 

turkey killing. 

For twenty or 

thirty miles out from most great cities, 

“POSTED” glares one in the face at 

most farms. Even unposted farms, under 

many trespass laws, are dangerous to the 
shooting and fishing tourist. 

But probably most of the land thus 
forbidden becomes immediately a breed- 
ing ground for wild life. The harried 
quail, squirrels, rabbits, and even larger 
game become quieted and live in relative 
safety. What the migratory law did for 
wild-fowl, the trespass signs are doing 
for local non-migratory game. 


(Continued on page 146) 
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STUDIES IN TROUT PSYCHOLOGY 


EXPERIMENTS WITH DIFFERENT KINDS OF FOOD WHEN FED 
TO CAPTIVE TROUT PRODUCE SOME STARTLING RESULTS 


HY a trout rises to a fly is an 
old question. Is it the form, 
more or less accurately repre- 


senting the natural insect, 
that attracts attention and provokes re- 
sponse? Or do the colors stimulate the 
appetite of the fish by their resemblance 
to the model? 

There have been devoted much 
thought and speculation to these sub- 
jects, but they still remain, more or less, 
in the field of investigation, not of cer- 
tainty. The late Henry P. Wells took 
an active interest in this phase of 
angling, and spent much study and 
thought on the subject. But practically 
all of the study made has been spent in 
the effort to ascertain how the artificial 
lure would appear to the human eye. 

There has also been tried the more 
commendable method of opening and ex- 
amining the stomachs of trout, when 
caught, to find what their diet at the 
time consisted of. Trout cannot always 
be caught, however, on the fly which 
the angler may have to present; and, 
when they are taken the contents of 
the stomach is usually in such a condi- 
tion as to furnish no exact model, in 


good condition, to the fly-tier. An 
angler says that he found “a small, grey 


fly,” or “a little, black fly,” etc. But, 
unless he is a trained entomologist, he 
would be at a loss to produce an artifi- 
cial having much resemblance to the 
natural. 

For several years, and from time to 
time, I have been considering this prob- 
lem, using information gained from the 
study of trout in captivity. My data is 
based on the feeding habits of at least 
a dozen fish, ranging from two or three 
inches to seven or eight in length, 
Some of these trout were kept in little 
pools near camp and accessible enough 
to permit constant observation; others 
were kept in a large pail, or in a glass 
aquarium; in the last, their movements 
could be clearly discerned, as they first 
quivered their fins, and then shot quickly 
to their food. Several were raised from 
fry to a length of some inches and be- 
came so tame as to snatch their food 
from one’s fingers, even jumping from 
the water to do so. After a considerable 
time some individuals would scurry to 
the front of the aquarium whenever any- 
body approached and hang with quiver- 
ing fins and upturned eyes, expecting 
something eatable to be thrown upon the 
water. 

In fact, one specimen was so excited 
when it saw me coming that it actually 
jumped right over the edge of the 
aquarium nearest me and fell on the 
floor. Of course, it went back promptly. 
So great did the confidence of these fish 
in human nature become, or so great 
was their stupidity, that any small ob- 
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ject thrown on the water was seized 
and tasted at once. At times if a per- 
son looked over into the aquarium the 
fish would come to the surface, seize 
and reject small particles that might be 
floating on the top and then look up 
as if expecting to be fed—at least, any- 
thing edible thrown on the surface was 
seized and devoured immediately. 

As a result of these studies, ranging 
over several years and including a dozen 
fish or so, an effort will be made to find 
out how far justified are some of the 
dicta of the fly-fisherman. 


S to the effect of weather conditions, 
trout kept in an outdoors aquarium 
would furnish no reliable data, except 
during the warmest part of the year. 
The temperature of the water and of 
the air under those conditions would be 
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Anglers are often puzzled to know 
just why a certain form of fly ap- 
pealed to a trout that had rejected 
all other lures. In this article Mr. 
Whiffen gives our readers the benefit 
of his many experiments made on 
this subject and advances some very 
plausible conjections that will be of 
great interest to fly fishermen. 
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so modified by the artificial heat of the 
house in the colder season as to supply 
no accurate parallel to the outside en- 
vironment. But many of the trout ex- 
perimented upon were constantly out- 
doors. So for the purpose their actions 
may be considered a sufficient basis for 
study and comparison with fish in the 
natural environment. It should be noted 
further that these fish became so tame 
as to manifest no fear of a human be- 
ing when conditions were ordinary. Of 
course, splashing in the water or ex- 
cited motions above it, as thoroughly 
frightened the tame fish as they do wild 
ones. All experiments were tried upon 
our native speckled trout (Salmo fon- 
tinalis). I have never had an oppor- 
tunity of studying in captivity the rain- 
bow trout (Salmo irideus) or the brown 
trout(Salmo fario), though experiments 
on those varieties would undoubtedly 
yield interesting and valuable informa- 
tion. 

As to their choices in food there were 
differences noted among the individual 
fish just as among persons. From 
smallest to largest, all were extravagant- 
ly. fond of angle-worms. As soon as 
the worm touched the water and began 


to sink, squirming as it went, there 
would be a wild rush and the worm 
would be seized and swallowed as 
quickly as possible. 

Frequently this would be the first food 
that a captive specimen would take, as 
they are often shy for the first few 
days, and that in spite of the fact that 
the individual had been caught on that 
kind of bait. Evidently the bait-fisher- 
man needs no further recommendation 
as to the taking qualities of this. lure 
other than this evidence ‘and his own 
experience. Yet, in actual experience, 
I knew of one day in August when a 
Red Tag fly secured thirty-nine trout, 
while worm-bait took only seven. Evi- 
dently the species has a discriminating 
taste sometimes. 

In the house itself house-flies were 
about the most easily secured food for 
captive trout. If caught and thrown in 
alive, so that they could go buzzing 
around on the surface, they were taken 
when the fish was hungry and had no 
other kind of food offered. If the flies 
were dead when thrown on the water 
they were not often noticed until they 
sank and became mouldy. Often they 
would be seized, alive or dead, but 
ejected as soon as the fish discovered 
what it had taken. 

A large, light-greyish fly, slimmer 
than the house-fly, known locally as the 
deer-fly in the Adirondacks, was a choice 
morsel. An artificial tied after this 
model, with rather long, transparent 
wings, flatwise, would be an effective 
lure for trout, and is, in fact, as various 
grey artificials show. 

Blue-bottle flies received much the 
same treatment. Though they were 
considerably larger and consequently 
more difficult to swallow than the house- 
fly, as a rule they were seized at once, 
alive or dead, and: strenuously masti- 
cated until swallowed. From this I am 
inclined to believe that an accurate copy 
of this insect, with a plump body and 
wings made of fish-scales, tied flat-wise 
and standing out at an angle of about 
45 degrees, would be a very taking lure. 
The so-called blue-bottle of the dealer 
has little resemblance to the insect it- 
self. 

Of course I realize that actual prac- 
tice might contradict this belief. \\ hen 
insects are plentiful on and under the 
water, trout in a natural environment 
have a wide range of choice, and wiay 
reject for a daintier morsel a form of 
food readily taken in captivity. -x- 
perience hardly confirms that supp»si- 
tion, however. 

Trout of the size I have had an p- 
portunity of studying, up to seven or 
eight inches or so, rarely take cater- 
pillars, hairy or hairless, though the 
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smaller ones are preferred. How, then, 
7 we account for the taking qualities 

f hackle flies, black, brown, red, or 
grey, supposed to resemble this phase of 
the insect? Evidently only on the 
ground that to the trout these flies rep- 
resent some other insect, perhaps the 
larvae stage, as a completely drenched 
hackle would have the damp fibers thor- 
oughly plastered to the body. 


EW of the trout under observation 
took May flies, or drakes, large or 
small, though the smaller had the pref- 
erence. Is ‘this merely a freak or a co- 
incidence? The 
tastes of trout are 
supposed to vary 
with age and size. 
At least the state- 
ment has been 
made that small 
brown trout do 
not cat minnows, 
while the larger 
ones make them a 
principal article of 
diet. I tried this 
out one summer 
on a small brook 
trout. Several 
minnows much 
smaller than the 
trout were put in 
the pail of a speci- 
men that had been 
in captivity for 
several days and 
was feeding well. 
All the minnows 
were killed but 
none was eaten. 
Another specimen ate several minnows 
but refused to take others subsequently. 
On lakes which I have fished and in 
which were caught brook trout up to 
seven or eight pounds I have often no- 
ticed large upwing flies sailing along un- 
touched, while the broken-off wings of 
large, furry, light-brown or greyish 
moths, floating on the surface were 
plain evidence of what large brook 
trout had fed on either during the night 
or early in the morning. The artificial 
May flies of various sorts are considered 
one of the main stand-bys of the dry-fly 
man, and in England brown trout are 
taken on living specimens of the species. 
Personally I have been more successful 
when using small artificials, drakes, 12, 
14 or 16 hook. 

Sometimes they 
recall on one occasion 
twenty minutes to a 
could plainly see it and judged it to be 
about sixteen inches long. It would not 
take any wing-fly I offered but came up 
at the first cast of a fuzzy, red squirrel- 

tai! specimen. 

In the case of the artificial drake, may 
not the wings, in their parachute shape, 
really suggest some kind of moth rather 
than the fly they are intended to repre- 
sent? There are moths which have out- 
spread wings of a netted appearance. 
The trout may possibly mistake the ar- 


fail lamentably. I 
casting for 


large trout. I- 


tificial drakes for these insects, cs- 
pecially as the artificials are tied with 
wings which do not stand vertically, as 
in the naturals. 

All my trout took mosquitoes eagerly, 
the soft body evidently being considered 
a juicy morsel. This insect is so fragile 
in appearance that an accurate copy of 
it would be very difficult to make. It 
would have to be dressed very thin in 
wings, legs and body and be tied on a 
small hook, about a No. 16. . Then it 
should prove successful—if any judg- 
ment may be formed from my ex- 
periments. 


When the angler has made the proper guess he is often rewarded by a double 


Of equal estimation with angle worms, 
most small, mealy-winged insects were 
ravenously taken by the trout under my 
observation. These insects ranged from 
a quarter to half an inch or even up to 
three-quarters in-length. They varied in 
color from a dirty white or cream 
through various shades of light brown. 
Some were white with dots of black or 
brown arranged in circular fashion 
across the wings. With some, when at 
rest, the wings were close to the sides. 
In other specimens the general wing- 
shape, seen from above, was triangular. 

Those with darker or spotted wings 
were perhaps not so well liked as those 
of lighter color. Yet many of our suc- 
cessful flies, the Professor, Grizzly King, 
Queen of the Water, etc., are tied with 
feathers to imitate just such insects. It 
may be noted that perhaps the most 
popular fly, the Coachman, has a white 
wing. However, when wet, the feather 
has a different appearance, and this may 
also be true when it is seen by the fish 
through a different medium, the water. 

Small, black insects, with pulpy bodies 
and soft wings and legs, were also quite 
freely taken. Many of these weré so 
small, like the “smuts” or “curses” of 
the British angler, that an artificial re- 


production would be practically an im- — 


possibility. The largest would not re- 
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quire a hook larger than a No. 14. The 
wings for the most part were quite in- 
conspicuous, and the artificial should 
have the hackle more in evidence than 
the wings, which should be just enough 
to make the fly “cock” as it falls upon 
the water. 

In the floating fly, properly placed, I 
doubt if the fish sees very distinctly 
much of the part of the fly that is out 
of the water, at least when a breeze is 
blowing. So those parts of the natural, 
the underside, should be imitated in the 
artificial which are most conspicuous to 
the fish. 

ONE of my 

trout had 
any desire for 
ants, wingless or 
winged. Some of 
the fish would 
barely notice the 
insect as it fell 
upon the water. 
Others would 
seize it but eject it 
after chewing 
once or twice. 

Spiders of cer- 
tain sizes and 
kinds were readily 
taken. They were 
mostly quite small 
in size and brown 
or light grey in 
color. “Daddy- 
long-legs”’ were 
not taken at all, 
even if they fell 
into the water by 
chance. I would 
sometimes find the 
drowned spider of this species in the 
water, apparently untouched by the fish. 
I have learned, on the testimony of a 
reputable British angler, that this kind 
of spider is so readily taken by brown 
trout in England as to constitute it one 
of the standard baits. 

“Spiders,” as they are called in Eng- 
land, that is, artificials tied with a slim 
or plump body and with two or three 
turns only of the hackle at the head, 
make a very effective lure—a circum- 
stance I can readily understand from the 
attitude of my trout toward the naturals. 

The long-legged, rather fragile in- 
sects, known as spinners, did not seem 
to be very attractive to any of my fish. 
They were often seized but rarely swal- 
lowed, usually being promptly ejected 
after two or three mastications. If trout 
do not possess the sense of taste, as 
some aver, upon what sense do they de- 
pend to discriminate, while they are still 
in the mouth, between mosquitoes and 
small spinners? To my touch, the mos- 
quito is soft and pulpy, while the spin- 
net has a harder, more wiry feeling. 
Various kinds of artificials, known as 
“spinners,” seem to be successful in 
getting rises from trout. Perhaps, many 
times, it is only necessary that the fish 
barely seize the lure in order that a 
skillful angler set the hook. 

A fish must have some sense by which 


(Continued on page 141) 
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FISHING THE DEPENDABLE WET FLY 


THE TIME OF DAY AND THE BRILLIANCY OF THE SUN ARE 
TRUSTWORTHY GUIDES IN SELECTING THE PROPER LURE 


prove that wet fly fishing is more 

elegant or more effective than fish- 

ing with a dry fly; I should, how- 
ever, like to give full credit to this an- 
cient and very honorable method. During 
the past few years our more expert 
anglers have become more and more 
addicted to the dry fly, until in a very 
natural sort of way, it has almost be- 
come understood that if one really is a 
top-notch fly fisherman he uses nothing 
but a dry fly. And we find man after 
man who does not even carry a wet on 
the stream any more. Considering the 
comparative newness of dry fly fishing 
in this country, the delicacy required in 
handling the floating fly properly, and 
the great success achieved by those who 
have mastered its use, a possibly justifi- 
able opinion has grown up among the 
dry fly men that they are just a tiny 
bnt superior to those old-fashioned fel- 
lows who still use more than one fly 
and fish them wet. 

Now before uttering another word on 
the subject let me say that I use a dry 
fly at least half of the time, that several 
years ago I would use nothing but a dry 
fly, and that I considered myself just a 
bit superior at that time to the wet fly 
fisherman. So that anything which I 
may say that reflects in the least on the 
enthusiast for floating flies is directed 
against myself with just as much sever- 
ity as it is against any one else. Two or 
three years ago 
some one told me 
that for every ten 
expert dry fly fish- 
ermen there was 
but one expert with 
the wet fly. That 
remark set me 
thinking and 
watching; before 
the year was out 
I agreed with my 
friend, except that 
I placed the ratio 
as one to twenty. 

The average angler 
that one met on the 
stream, who was 
casting a floater, 
appeared to be 
quite proficient in 
its use; while the 
average man using a wet fly showed 
clearly that his knowledge of and ex- 
‘ perience in the game was very limited. 
I almost came to the conclusion that 
adepts in the art of wet fly fishing would 
soon become extinct, and, with just that 
touch of contrariness that is found in 
most of us, I started in to master the 
art. It would be foolish to say that I 
had mastered it, for .no one has ever 
mastered any branch of angling or shoot- 


| HAVE no intention of attempting to 
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ing, and probably no one ever will — 
hence the undying interest in these splen- 
did sports, 


Por the benefit of those who perhaps 

have had less opportunity than I to 
study the subject, I will jot down a 
few random,remarks which may prove 
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Although it seems today that for 
every wet fly fisherman there are 
twenty who use the dry fly, there is 
a decided current of favor swing- 
ing back to the sunken lure, and 
many anglers who are not expert 
with the dry fly often fish it wet and 
catch their fiah by the old school 
method. 
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helpful. First let me say that the new 
school of nymph fishermen, who are de- 
veloping a most delightful and killing 
variety of wet fly fishing, are not re- 


ferred to when I speak of wet fly fisher- # 


men. Their methods are too nearly re- 
lated to dry fly work, in that they cast 
upstream, impart no motion to their fly, 
and frankly imitate a living insect which 
is drifting down with the current. The 
wet fly methods I am now interested in 


An adept in the art of wet fly fishing 


are those which were followed by Isaak 
Walton, Francis Francis, William Tod, 
Daniel Webster, Dr. Henshall and sev- 
eral fellows you may have heard of. 
They used all the way from one to 
three and four flies on a cast. Most of 
them fished with the current, and few 
of them did much more than talk en- 
thusiastically about using an exact im- 
itation of the fly on the water. 

It has been the result of my observa- 


tion and experience that the pattern of 
fly which will kill trout is rather more 
regulated by the state of the weather 
and water than by the species of insccts 
on the water. As it is quite impossible 
to make any positive statements regard- 
ing fly fishing, it is to be understood 
that there are always many exceptions 
“which prove the rule.” I have found 
that the time of day and the brilliancy 


‘ of the sun are fairly trustworthy guides 


as to the size and color of the pattern 
to be used. As a general proposition the 
brighter the light and the higher the 
sun in the heavens, the smaller and 
darker the fly should be. In this I am 
assuming that the water is not in flood, 
but that on the other hand it is clear 
and’ of average height. Early in the 
morning and late in the evening larger 
sizes should be used, or can be used. 
In the middle of the day the smaller the 
fly the better. And when the water is 
clear, especially toward midday, one fly 
is plenty—in fact much better than two. 


_ If the day is overcast the fly may be 


a bit larger and sport more color. Asa 


’ dark fly I have found Greenwell’s Glory 
» hard to beat; close to it come the March 


Brown and the Olive Quill. Early and 
late a somewhat larger Quill Gordon, 
or a Light Cahill are killers. After the 
sun has set the fly should become darker 
and darker, until when one is fishing in 
the dark, a Black Gnat is most visible 
against the sky to the trout. Remember 
that unless a trout 
can see the fly he 
will never rise to 
it; also remember 
that the brighter 
and quieter the 
water is, the easier 
the fish will be 
frightened; hence 
_ the smaller sizes at 

noon. 
When the water 
is high and cloudy 
a very light-col- 
ored fly such as 
the Coachman is 
the best; it should 
be about size ten. 
In the early spring 
larger sizes should 
be used all day 
long, while by 
June one will taper off to size fourteen 
and sixteen. Two flies in April and 
May are a help; in June and July a 
hindrance. For night fishing in large 
rivers size eight and more particularly 
size six are valuable. Regarding the 
propriety of night fishing: I for one 
consider it great sport in those large 
waters where the really big fish—brown 
trout of three and four pounds—are to 
be found. These monsters rarely 1ise 
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during the daytime, and I see no reason 
why a fly fisherman should not try to 
take his share of them along with the 
men who fish for them with live bait 
and worms. Night fishing on smaller 
waters, for smaller fish which will rise 
during the day, is a horse of a different 
color, and to my mind one can well af- 
ford to leave these fish alone after dark. 


WORD now as to the tackle for 

wet fly fishing. In general I like 
it to taper down to the stretcher fly— 
just as Walton recommends. A seven 
or eight-foot leader, tapering from light 
trout size down to XXX drawn, with 
a dropper loop at least three feet from 
the lower end is my prescription. I 
use for a dropper fly one which is a 
size larger than the stretcher, or end 
fly. Thus on a clear May day, when 
the water has fined down, a size four- 
teen Greenwell’s Glory for stretcher, 
with a number twelve Olive Quill above, 
make a very useful tandem. Naturally 
the line is a tapered one. There is some 
theory but a great deal more actual ex- 
perience behind this desire to have the 
tackle, taper: one makes a far neater 
cast with it, and the trout show their 
appreciation for neat casting by rising 
more often. Doubting Thomases must 
try it for themselves if they don’t believe 
me. To have a good taper, and use flies 
mounted with snells, is the source of 


some difficulty. Those responsible for 
the tying of most commerciai flies are 
only too apt to disregard the necessity 
for very fine gut on small sizes. 

It is quite necessary to have the snell 
of the dropper match the gut of the 
leader at the point where it is attached, 
and even more important to have the 
snell of the dropper at least as fine as 
that of the lower end of the leader; 
otherwise it is almost impossible to lay 
the flies on the water neatly, and to have 
the point at which the fly and leader 
loop together look as it should. Of 
course one may use eyed flies without 
snells; this entails the use of tippets for 
the dropper, which are a nuisance, and 
means renewing the bottom link of gut 
on the leader every so often—another 
unmitigated nuisance. Just one more 
word on the subject of flies: they should 
tend to be long and narrow of wing, 
with quite sparse hackles. The hackles 
should also be soft, instead of the stiff 
variety such as are used on dry flies. 
The proper wet fly hackles are taken 
from hen birds, as a rule, and allow the 
fly to be sunk easily. A wet fly which 
lies over on its side, floating on the 
surface, runs a very poor second to a 
nicely cooked dry fly; and we should 
see that our flies are wetted thoroughly, 
so that they will sink below the surface 
as soon as they fall. This does not 
mean that they must be fished a foot 
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under the top; it means that they must 
just go under without any tugging at 
them. A generation ago anglers paid 
a great deal of attention to their hooks, 
today they appear to be content with 
whatever the tier chooses to use. Here 
again, although theory hovers about the 
outskirts of the subject, experience has 
shown that the hook can be either good 
or bad. I have found by actual trial 
that Capt. Hamilton’s hooks for large 
trout, as made by Hardy Brothers, Ltd., 
Alnwick, England, are not only the best 
for wet flies, but for dry flies also. An 
eyed hook is always preferable to a 
plain one, whether a snell is used or not. 
The old Sproat hook is a good one; also 
the Limerick in small sizes. To the 
angler who likes to land his difficult 
fish, and who is content with nothing 
but the best I strongly recommend the 
Hamilton hooks. There is a very good 
looking hook with flattened sides, known 
as a forged dry fly hook; I have had 
some very unhappy experiences with 
this in times gone by, and unless these 
hooks have been greatly improved in 
temper and strength since I used them 
they may be let alone with profit. 

How few anglers of today ever think 
of sharpening their hooks! And how im- 
portant it is to have the very sharpest 
points. Illustrative of the almost total 
lack of interest that is exhibited in the 

(Continued on page 139) 


BIG-MOUTH BASS IN FLORIDA 


TUCKED AWAY AMID THE PINES AND SPANISH MOSS ARE 
MANY LITTLE LAKES TO TEMPT THE WINTER VISITOR 


RECENTLY made a trip to the back 

woods of Florida where numberless 

small lakes abound containing plenty 
of black bass. 

My companions consisted of a tall, 
lean - looking Floridian named Walter, 
and Paul, a young fellow lately arrived 
from Phoenix, Arizona. Walter was a 
native of the: country and knew where 
the best fishing places were to be found 
and was thoroughly familiar with the 
habits and haunts of all the wild things 
that roamed the timber. 

It became evident, after we had pro- 
gressed some time into the woods, that 
we were getting into low ground. There 
were marshy lakes almost hidden by 
dense undergrowth and_ semi-tropical 
shrubbery. Towering pines fastooned 
with Spanish moss, green squatty oaks, 
flowers in abundance and each little pool 
of water entirely surrounded with a ring 
of dense vegetation. 

Arriving at a place somewhat higher 
than the surrounding ground, Walter 
pulled up and announced the end of the 
journey. We clambered out and soon 
were ready for the offensive on the bass. 
Walter discovered the old boat he had 
hidden somé"time before, and after. we 


had bailed her Duteand.got aboard the , 
- nothing happened. 


fun started.. Paul and“ -were casting 
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and Walter handled the boat. Paul got 
first blood by hooking a three-pounder, 
and from then on things happened “right 
pert,” as they say in Texas. It was 
seldom that we made more than‘a half a 
dozen casts without getting a strike, and 
most of the fish were of good size, run- 
ning from a pound and a half to five. 

We had fished one little inlet of the 
lake and pushed through a narrow chan- 
nel between the mainland and an island, 
when we came into a large body of open 
water. This place looked particularly 
good, and Walter verified our opinion, in 
his characteristic drawl, by allowing, 
“Pm surprised if you all don’t hook 
some real trout in here.” He called 
bass, as do all Floridians, trout. We 
had not proceeded very far when I 
noticed a bunch of hyacinths which pro- 
jected some twenty or more feet out into 
the open water ahead of the boat. I 
made a mental calculation if there were 
any big fish in the lake they would cer- 
tainly be there. It was identically the 
right kind of a spot for some old veteran 
to be hanging out in. 

Shifting my position slightly so as to 
cast directly ahead, I made a try some 
ten feet past the point and three or four 
feet away.: I pulled slowly across but 
l tried again with 


no result. The third time I resolved to 
get my bait as near the point as possible 
without touching. I made the cast and 
it lighted perfectly: about three feet be- 
yond and just so that in pulling up, the 
bait would be about six inches away 
from the edge of the projecting hya- 
cinths. 


Just as the red and white floater came 
abreast the clump there was a ripple in 
the water. I felt a sharp tug and the 
bait disappeared. Two seconds later a 
bass broke water ten feet off the shore 
line. It was then we al! realized what had 
struck the bait. Coming up full length 
out of the water, shaking the hooks on 
the plug till they fairly rattled, that old 
battler looked as large as a Swift’s pre- 
mium ham. Paul let his rod fall into 
the boat and jumped up with a yell like 
an Indian, and Walter, losing his cus- 
tomary lethargy, broke into the bedlam 
of noise that Paul was making, with such 
advice as: “Give him time, suh; don’t 
pull too hard; careful with your line, 
suh; keep him in deep water.” 

All this time I was thinking if I had 
only put on a new line. I couldn’t keep 
my mind off the fact that the line I was 
using was two or three years old and 
lL was afraid it wouldn't stand the rushes 

‘(Continued on page 140) ~~ 
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IN EARLY MARCH 


HE snow of untrodden fields lies fair beneath the 
cloudy sky. Stone walls and rail fences, piled high 
with white, interrupt the nearer distance, and be- 

ond the view is cut off by the woods, which show as 
a black band parting the whiteness of the snow from 
the leaden hue of low-hanging clouds. 

One hesitates to walk out over these fields and to 
mar with careless footprint the smooth even covering 
that the kindly skies have spread over the earth, as if 
to protect Nature’s plant-children from the winter’s 
bitter cold. 

At a distance the landscape seems lifeless, yet he who 
traverses fields and woods with open eyes will find 
familiar friends not a few. The hedge rows which 
border the lanes or separate the fields, shelter a multi- 
tude of birds that stay with us during the whole long 
winter ; song sparrows and whitethroats and blue snow- 
birds and tree sparrows, all busy about their daily tasks. 
In the apple trees, feeding on the frozen thawed fruit 
still clinging to the stems, a group of pine grosbeaks 
may be found; siskins work in the birches, and cross- 
bills among the cones of spruce and hemlock. In the 
cedars and chokecherry trees along the fences, a busy 
company of titmice is searching each crevice and cranny 
of the bark for insects and their eggs, voicing their con- 
tentment by the cheery call that has given them their 
name. 

Wherever weed stems stand above the snow, tiny 
line-like depressions show the tracks where little spar- 
rows have passed from one weed stalk to another, tear- 
ing to pieces each seed particle, looking for food. These 
are hard times for the small folks of fields and woods, 
when at the same time they feel the bite of cold and 
the pinch of hunger. 

Corn and meadow lot alike are marked by long lines 
of tracks much larger than those of the crows. In the 
corn lot, holes in the snow show where the birds have 
dug down and uncovered a few grains of corn, and in 
the meadow, soil and blades of grass scattered on the 
snow show that here too they have unearthed some 
food, perhaps a few grubs or maybe a meadow mouse. 
By what sense do these canny birds so find their food? 

Over these fields night and morning through this in- 
clement season, the crows fare backward and forward in 
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sable procession on their way to and from the salt 
water, where they feed at low tide. Yet if the cold is 
too bitter and the mud flats are ice-covered, even this 
uncertain food supply is cut off. 

As we draw nearer the woods we see that they are 
no longer black but gray—a gray that grows paler as 
we draw nearer. At their very border we can look 
far into them, and see white snow within through a 
screen of interlacing twigs and tree trunks. What 
mysteries may not this screen conceal? Rabbits and 
ruffed grouse, and gray squirrels and perhaps a coon. 
Among the branches of these still gray trees may be 
resting, silent and watchful, great birds of prey ready 
to descend upon meadow mouse or squirrel—devourers 
of the farmers’ crops. 

It is the hardest time of the winter, yet even now a 
change is at hand; day by day the sun is gaining power, 
and at midday it gives out a grateful heat. Under its 
frozen covering the earth is already beginning to grow 
warmer and to stir, as if it feels some faint premonition 
of the awakening that is to come ere long. 


SPEED OF BIRDS 


ERTAIN species of hawks have a speed of 200 feet 
a second, or about 136 miles an hour. This might 
be a-suitable rate for a racing airplane. The can- 
vasback duck can fly from 130 to 160 feet a second, but 


-its usual rate of 60 to 70 miles an hour would be pretty 


fast to be enjoyable in a plane making a pleasure trip. 

The crow is the least rapid of a list of 22 migratory 
birds, flying an insignificant average of 45 feet a second, 
or 30 miles an hour. Of course this speed maintained 
steadily in an automobile would mean a very fair rate 
of progress, defying the speed laws in many communi- 
ties. Most of the birds listed, however, do better than 
the crow. Curlews and jacksnipes can fly 55 and 65 
feet a second, while quails, prairie chickens, and ruffed 
grouse can make 75 feet. The dove can reach a speed 
of 100 feet a second, or 68 miles an hour, although its 
usual rate is less. Redheads, blue-winged teals, green- 
winged teals, Canada geese, and different varieties of 
brant can fly over 100 feet per second, ranging in speed 
from 68 to 98 miles an hour, but usually fly at a much 
slower rate. 

When one recalls the authenticated case of the little 
blue-winged teal traced by the Biological Survey from 
Lake Scugog in Canada, to Trinidad, South America, a 
distance of over 3,000 miles, it becomes clear that these 
very high speeds are valuable in enabling the migratory 
birds to reach their winter homes in warmer climates 
within a reasonable period of time. In the case of 
many birds the high speed attainable enables them to 
escape many natural or human enemies. 


SNOW FALL 


HE greatest snowfall known in the United States 
occurs in the Sierra Nevada and Cascade Moun- 
tain ranges in the Pacific Coast States, where at 
some places from 30 to more than 40 feet of snow falls 


during the winter season. At Summit, Cal., which has 
an elevation of about 7,000 feet, nearly 60 feet of snow 
have been recorded in a single season, and about 25 feet 
in a single month. 

An appreciable amount of snow usually falls on more 
than 60 days of the year in northern New York, the 
upper peninsula of Michigan, northern Minnesota, and 
northeastern North Dakota, as well as in the higher 
elevations of the northern Rocky Mountains. Snow 
may be expected on as many as 30 days as far south 
as southeastern Pennsylvania, .central Ohio, southern 
Wisconsin, and southern South Dakota, and on 10 days 
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in southern Virginia, western North Carolina, the 
northern portions of Tennessee and Arkansas, central 
Oklahoma, and northwestern Texas. In extreme south- 
ern South Carolina, south-central Georgia, northern 
Alabama, and south-central Texas, however, snow may 
be expected only on about one day during the winter. 

he relative protection usually afforded winter grains 
by snow cover in different sections of the country is 
shown by the number of days that the ground remains 
covered with snow. East of the Rocky Mountains the 
number of such days, not necessarily consecutive, de- 
crcases with considerable regularity from more than 120 
in most of central and northern New England, the 
mountain districts of northern New York, northwestern 
Michigan, and the northern portions of Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and North Dakota, where the first snow is seen 
early in October, to 30 days in northern New Jersey, 
western Virginia, the southern portions of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois ,and central Missouri and Kansas, where 
it does not usually fall until after November'Ist. South 
of Augusta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Vicksburg, Miss., 
and central Texas, the ground is covered with snow 
usually less than one day during the entire winter 
season. 


FIREARM REGULATION 


HE public, so far, judging by the arguments which 

have been advanced for and against the passage 

of anti-firearm legislation, seems to have failed 
utterly to grasp the full iniquity of anti-firearm laws 
of the virulent type. The proponents of these statutory 
nostrums by which they tell us the crime wave is to 
be checked declare that only the criminal will be ham- 
pered. It is obvious, however, that while it is doubtful 
that any law will keep the thug—who cares nothing 
for law—from arming himself that these laws will pre- 
vent many peaceful householders and marksmanship 
enthusiasts who respect the law from possessing pistols 
and revolvers, 

The text of the many proposed anti-firearm laws 
which are being offered broadcast in the several State 
legislatures should be read carefully. Does the wording 
of the proposed statutes specifically limit its opera- 
tion to hand guns or weapons easily concealed, or are 
its provisions capable of being interpreted as covering 
all classes of firearms from the miniature watch-pocket 
pistol or revolver to a 16-inch coast defense gun? 

There are a few firearm-control bills which have 
sprung from honest, if misguided, efforts to keep 
weapons from criminals; and which have been drafted 
specifically to regulate the possession only of such 
weapons as are of practical use to law breakers in 
pursuit of their nefarious profession. Unfortunately the 
majority of anti-firearm bills, however, are so loosely 
drafted—it matters not whether purposely or uninten- 
tionally—that everything capable of propelling organic 
matter, from a hose to a howitzer, may be interpreted 
as falling under the ban. 

A law which is not specifically limited to weapons 
easily concealed is capable of being interpreted to pre- 
vent the lawful possession of hunting weapons—rifles 
and sshotguns—and wherever such ‘a law is enacted, 
locally or nationally, it will not be long before some 
of the many reform fanatics will demand its enforce- 
ment to the full. 

You may be one of the many shotgun enthusiasts 
and hunters who have felt that so-called Sullivan laws 
could not affect you and hence have taken little or no 
interest in this controversy of nation-wide scope; have 
made no effort to see that the proper type of anti-fire- 
arn regulation is enacted or to prevent the passage of 
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laws which seek directly and flagrantly to infringe the 
constitutional right of the American citizen to keep and 
bear arms. If you are it behooves you to get busy and 
write your:congressman. 


FIFTY YEARS OF NATIONAL PARKS 


N the Annual Report of the Director of the National 

Park Service for the year 1922, attention is called 

to the fact that the past year marked the fiftieth 
anniversary of the establishment of the Yellowstone 
National. Park, and as such the first national park on 
earth. The report says: “The idea of national park 
conservation was first advanced by Cornelius Hedges, 
a pioneer Montanan, at a campfire discussion on the 
evening of September 19, 1870. The famous Wash- 
burn-Langford Expedition was just concluding its trip 
into the Yellowstone area after a little more than a 
month’s journeying of days filled with exhilarating sur- 
prises and had made camp for the night at the junction 
of the Firehole and Gibbon rivers. Discussion was 
entered into as to how the members could realize bene- 
fits from their exploration. Mr. Hedges said there ought 
to be no private ownership of any portion of that 
region but that the whole of it ought to be set apart 
as a great national park. The suggestion met with 
instantaneous and favorable response, and as a result 
of untiring work and concerted action Congress was 
persuaded to set the area aside two years later as a 
public park or pleasuring ground for the benefit and 
enjoyment of the people. The national park idea has 
so seized the popular mind that from time to time 
since the creation of the Yellowstone, Congress, by 
special legislation, has set aside seventeen additional 
supreme scenic masterpieces for the exclusive enjoy- 
ment of the people as national parks, fifteen in Con- 
tinental United States, one in the Hawaiian Islands, 
and one in Alaska. The Hot Springs of Arkansas, first 
reserved in 1832, for public use, was created a national 
park in 1921.” 


A total of 1,216,490 persons were reported visitors to 
the national parks and monuments during the past year, 
an increase of 44,493 persons over the record travel of 
last year. This year’s total shows an increase of 881,691 
persons more than were recorded in the parks only 
seven years ago in 1915. .The national parks are per- 
haps the most popular institutions fostered and devel- 
oped by the National Government to-day. 


JACK-RABBIT PESTS 


ACK-RABBIT campaigns, conducted in four States 
by the Biological Survey, have been particularly 


effective during the past year. In Idaho, Washing- 


ton, Oregon, and Texas great numbers of jack-rabbits 


were destroyed by traps and poison. These rodents 
were unusually destructive to alfalfa, cotton, hay, musk- 
melon, lettuce, grain, and other crops. In 10 counties 
of Idaho 32,235 pounds of bait treated with 2,159 ounces 
of strychnine were used on 312,350 acres of,land. By 
poisoning and by drives, 640,050 jack-rabbits, according 
to actual count, were destroyed in that State. In six 
counties in Washington 155,500 were reported killed, 
and in four counties of Oregon it is estimated that 
350,000 were destroyed: In three counties of Texas 
35,060 jack-rabbits were accounted for. 

In Utah an annual jack-rabbit drive is held and many 
animals are. killed.by the combined efforts of many 
hunters. A very good description of such a drive is 
printed on page 107 of this issue of ‘Forest AND STREAM. 
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INLAND BIRD-BANDING ASS’N 


A REVIEW OF WHAT BIRD-BANDING IN AMERICA MEANS 
AND HOW IT HELPS IN DETERMINING MIGRATION ROUTES 


OREST AND 
STREAM for 
April, 1922, 
published a 
note on the organ- 
ization of the New 
England Bird- 
Banding Associa- 
tion. We are now 
in receipt of data 
concerning the or- 
ganization of a 
similar association 
to aid the U. S. 
Biological Survey’s 
study of. life his- 
tories and move- 
ments of birds in 
the Mississippi 
Valley. This is to 
be known as the 
Inland Bird-Band- 
ing Association. 
Its president is S. 
Prentiss Baldwin 
of Cleveland; vice- 
president, Profes- 
sor Leon J. Cole 
of the University 
of Wisconsin; 
treasurer, Herbert 
L. Stoddard of the 
Milwaukee Mu- 
seum; and_ secre- 
tary, Wm. I. Lyon 
of Waukegan, III. 
We read: 
“Do you know 
the fascination of 
trapping and band- 
ing wild birds ? 
Have you held a 
bird in your hands, 
examined him 
carefully, released 
him, and then 
found that instead” ; 
of being frightened 
away~he comes back to your traps again 
and again ;. sometimes the same day, the 
same week, perhaps he reports to you 
nearly every day all summer; yes, and 
some of them year after year... . 
“This method of bird study has been 
adopted by the U. S. Biological Survey 
(Washington, D. C.) and Special Per- 
mits for Bird-banding are issued to those 
who wilf véiunteer to place ihe bands 
which are furnished by the Survey. 2. : 
“At Chicago, at. the time of the meet- 
ing: of i the . American Ornithologists’ 
Union, on Tuesday, October. 24, 1922, a 
bird-banders’. dinner and meeting was 
held; it was a large and_ enthusiastic 
meeting attended by many ornithologists, 
from many parts of the United States 


and Canada. At this meeting the Inland * 
Bird-Banding - Association was. - formedg 


By JOHN T. NICHOLS 


Map showing duck-banding returns 


ing with the Biological Survey in organ- 
izing this work in Canada, and the 


Central States and the States of the 
Mississippi Valley, from the Appalachian 
Mountains to the Rocky Mountains and 
south to the Gulf of Mexico.” 


PORTSMEN and. out-door persons 
generally who are interested in birds 
should know something of what bird- 
banding is and its status in America at 
the present writing. Our knowledge of 
the natural history of wild animals every- 
where suffers from a certain vagueness 
due to inability of distinguishing one in- 
dividual_from.another. Each March 
robins return to sing in the dawn and 
nest- in our gardens. We follow the 
vicissitudes of their family life with in- 


~terest:.and =see their’speckle-breasted - 


for.the-purpose of-assisting and cooperat-\C youngsters = launched’ into: the- world: 


Then they mingle 
with flocks of their 
own kind and we 
know them no 
more. They may 
be wandering in 
the flocks of rolins 
among the holly, 
mistletoe and gray- 
bearded trees of 
the southern 
states, they may 
be with the smaller 
flocks which al- 
most any winter 
are to be found in 
sheltered swamps 
of southern New 
England. Who can 
say? Next spring 
they are back 
again, but are 
these the same in- 
dividuals? Now 
and then we are 
convinced that 
some pair of birds 
are old __ friends, 
but how is one to 
prove it? 

The_ expedient 
of marking indi- 
vidual birds so that 
they may be recog- 
nized again is not 
new. In Europe, 
especially, this has 
been done for some 
years on a rather 
large scale, and 
interesting facts 
have come to light 
concerning bird 
migration which 
could not _ have 
been obtained in 
any other way. 
The proven best 

method of marking is to place a small, 
light, metal band on the bird’s leg bear- 
ing a serial number for identification 
purposes, and a request that the finder 
notify some central bureau, whence the 
band is issued and where records are 
kept on file. 


N idea of what has been done in this 
line of research in this country may 


‘be obtained by roughly sketching its his- 


tory. Any bird-banding here prior to 
twenty years ago was of desultory char- 
acter and very restricted scope. Wher 
interest in its possibilities first crystalized 
into a definite attempt to accomplish 
something along this line, with an organ- 
ization for distributing bands to persons 
who would be interested in using them, 


‘of the:several persons interested,: Prof. 


(Continued on page: 143) 
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THIS MONTH IN THE OUTDOORS 


MARCH STANDS AT THE VERGE OF SPRING AND IS A MONTH 
OF PREPARATION FOR THE OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES TO COME 


Best PLace ror TARPON 


OSEPH’W. STRAY, of 84 Broad- 
way, Brooklyn, N. Y., who is thor- 
oughly familiar with Florida and the 
Gulf waters, and has taken on the 

tlats of Charlotte Harbor, Florida, a 55- 
yound tarpon on shoemaker’s flax sew- 
ing thread, which, when tested on a test- 
ing machine at Useppa Island, broke 
repeatedly under a strain of from ten to 
sixteen pounds, writes this department 
as follows: 

“You may have inquiry at some time 
as to the best place to catch tarpon. The 
very best tarpon fishing is to be had 
after the tourist season has come to an 
end. Owing to the building of a long 
jetty at Anansas Pass, Texas, that pass 
has lost the premier place as tarpon 
ground, and Boca Grande Pass on the 
Florida West Coast is now the very best 
place in the whole United States at 
which to catch tarpon. 

“To many Northern anglers the name 
Florida conjures up pictures of great 
fish and anticipations of capturing them. 
Many expect that hunting can be com- 
bined with fishing, yet the hunting sea- 
son and the best period for taking fish 
are not coincident as to time. 

“The hunting season begins on No- 
vember 20th and ends on February 15th 
following, making a period of 88 days; 
during this time a non-resident hunter, 
by paying $25 feé for each county shot 
in, may kill two deer, five wild turkeys 
and 300 of any other game birds. No 
sex restrictions on either quail or turkeys; 
20 quail, 25 ducks, 8 geese, 8 brant, 25 
Wilson snipe and 6 woodcock may be 
killed in one day and all this game may 
be found in Lee County. 


“The best all around fishing is in the 
spring. The fishing guides have a 
bromide that says: “It costs a Northern 
angler a thousand dollars to visit Florida 
and take a tarpon during January, 
February or March”; that is a true say- 
ing, for tarpon are not in season during 
those months, though some are taken 
along the East Coast during March; 
however, about the time of the full 
moon during May, June or July, tarpon 
may be taken in Boca Grande Pass, on 
the Florida West Coast, by anyone who 
chooses to fish for them there. Knowl- 
edge of how to handle these fish is not 
necessary to get the strike, the guide will 
measure the line and mark it so that the 
bait may be kept at the proper depth. 

“The Gasparilla Hotel at Boca Grande 
closes for the season on May Ist. The 
Tarpon Inn on Useppa Island, 4 miles 
north, closes after lunch on May 3lst. 
The best tarpon fishing begins about 
June Ist and arrangements should be 
made for food and shelter after June 
Ist before starting for this little village 
on the edge of the great Florida wilder- 
ness. Mrs. N. Hamel manages The 
Palmetto Inn at Boca Grande and can 


care for thirty to forty guests at one 
time. She takes men and women both as 
guests and will arrange for guides also.” 


Trout Time Next Montu 


EXT month is the beginning of 
trout time in many states for the 
brook, brown, rainbow and other mem- 
bers of the tribe, and wise men obey that 
impulse, as the advertising man says, and 
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Forest AND STREAM conducts this 
department for the purpose of tell- 
ing sportsmen where to go and what 
to do throughout each month of the 
year. It is not a mere directory but 
is intended to be a newsy depart- 
ment of interest to men who fish 
and hunt. 


It is conpiled by Alexander Stod- 
dart, who was Rod and Gun editor 
of the New York Press, the Sun, and 
the New York Herald for the twenty 
years from 1900 to 1920. 
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go fishing. The warm days of spring 
make the sap rise in plants, animals and 
mankind and when the trout calls, men 
and women need a trouting trip to take 
the spring fever out of their system. 
“Where are the trout?” is a question 
often asked. That is the great joy of 
angling, to go out and find them and to 
discover in the great outdoors the big, 
delightful place it is to live in, 


FLIES FOR TROUT 


A well-known angler who is fond of 
brook trout fishing and has kept notes, 
believes that darker flies are better in 
the early months of spring than later in 
the season. For April and May, his fly 
book contains the following flies: Cow- 
dung, Stone, Yellow Sally, March 
Brown, Wickham’s Fancy, Olive Quill, 
Royal Coachman, Montreal, Gray Drake, 
Hare’s Ear and Black Gnat. The Parma- 
chene Belle he likes during May and 
after that, say in June, Yellow Sally, 
Ibis, Royal Coachman, Montreal, Katy- 
did, Imbrie, and Gray Drake. 

Yet as to what flies to take.on a fish- 
ing trip probably Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
Irvin Shrewsbury Cobb, Ellis Parker 
Butler, Robert W. Chambers, Dr. Robert 
T. Morris, Louis Rhead, Charles Zibeon 
Southard, Dr. John’ D. Quackenbos, Dan 
Beard, Gifford Pinchot, Perry D. Frazer, 
Sam S. Stinson, Rebert H. Davis, Peter 
A.. Farley, Dr..J2:W. Droogan, Dr. F. C. 
Raynor, Eugene>:Vii Connett, 3rd, and 
Kenneth ‘F; Lockwood, men who know 


the fish familiarly, even intimately, would 
hardly agree on the three best flies, but 
it would make one of the most interest- 
ing discussions if these men met, say at 
a fishermen’s gathering, and held an 
experience meeting. Seriously, or not, 
as you may take it, Irvin Shrewsbury 
Cobb’s three favorite flies are: 

1. A good, durable angle worm. 

2. Another worm. 

3. Another to the preceding two 
worms. 


Tue Ciup’s CHAMPIONSHIP 


MA8cH is a good time of the year 
for angling clubs to get together 
and decide upon the club’s champion— 
a decision that will come later with the 
opening of the trout season. It stimu- 
lates good fellowship, gets the men out- 
doors and promotes a fine spirit. All 
that is needed now is to assign a date 
for the outing and formulate some sim- 
ple rules such as the Anglers’ Club of 
New York uses. The four conditions 
to be met follow: 

“All fish must be taken by the method 
commonly known as fly fishing. 

“Either wet or dry flies may be used, 
with no restrictions as to patterns. 

“Fly rods of any weight and length 
are allowed. 

“Scoring by points, which are made 
up by multiplying the length of the fish 
by its weight. A ten-inch fish weighing 
seven ounces would score seventy 
points.” 


KinG OF SPECKLED BEAUTIES 


A NEW JERSEY reader asks about 
the largest brook trout ever caught 
by angling. The record is held by Dr. 
J. W. Cook of Fort William, Ontario, 
Canada, who caught on the evening of 
July 22, 1915, at the foot of McDonald 
Rapids, so far as records are known, the 
largest brook trout ever recorded. The 
fish weighed 14% pounds. This king of 
speckled beauties took a live minnow, and 
ten or more men in the party attested to 
the weight and species of the fish. The 
fish was.weighed.at Nipigon and at Fort 
William. r 

The fish was skinned, the skin split 
along the back into two halves and each 
half was mounted after the manner of 
the Nipigon Indians, by stitching the 
skin flat on the birch bark panel. 

That the question of doubt would na- 
turally arise, the skin was submitted in 
Ottawa to Alexander Finlayson, Inspec- 
tor of Fish Hatcheries of the Dominion, 
who reported: “I am convinced it is a 
speckled trout. The square tail, short 
head, and the abrupt curve of the lateral 
line all go to show this.” 

It might be interesting to record that 
when Edwin W. Sanborn, who has a 
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A REFLECTING BAKER 
Fe see is more or less famil- 


iar with this handy little device 
and it can be easily made at home. 
The size of the baker depends 
upon the size of the baking pan and 
should be made accordingly; the illus- 
tration will show a size suitable for one 
man, which will hold two frying, pans 
and will bake biscuits or anything else. 
Aluminum or tin may be used to make 
it, the former is the best, and the weight 
when completed is one and a_ half 
pounds. It fits nicely in the pack sack. 
The chief requisite is to keep the inside 
bright if successful baking is expected, 
therefore, to protect the bright surfaces 
it should be constructed in such a man- 
ner that these will be inside when folded. 
The illustration shows the inside or 
bright surface on top, and this must:be 
kept in mind at all times when laying it 
out. To close it, fold over the points 
L, M, N and O on top of P and Q, then 
bring together the two parts P and Q, 
this will make a package 145 inches by 
9% inches and 5/16 inch thick. 


The only tools required are a tin 
shears, hammer (a wooden mallet is bet- 
ter), pliers (with wire-cutting attach- 
ments if possible) and a file to remove 
the burrs from the edges of the metal 
and holes. An ice-pick may be used to 
prick the holes. Procure some galvan- 
ized iron wire not over % inch thick, 
and sufficient sheet aluminum of a. little 
under 1/32 inch thick. 

There will be. required one each of 
the following: L, M, N and O, of which 
all are alike, except that U and S are 
the same on L and N and T, also sec- 
tion AA is the same on M and O; one 
each of P and Q is also required, and 
both are identical, except the hinge 
notches at V and W which are varied 
to fit into one another. All hinge notches 
as indicated at B or V-W and all others 
not specifically lettered must be bent up- 
ward and over as indicated at C, that is, 
they must all point in one direction when 
assuming that the pieces are laid as 
shown in the illustration; the pieces as 
shown at L, M, N, O, P; QO represent 
the way they will look after being cut 
out and lugs put on. When ready for 
bending the hinge lugs, the wire at K 
will serve as a hinge pin and a support 
at the back end as shown at J. The one 
end of K cannot be bent to shape until 
it has heen placed in its respective posi- 
tion. The pointed end is placed on a 
small: flat rock or twig to prevent its 
sinking into the ground; for all other 
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E are depending upon the friends 

and admirers of our old corre- 
spondent Nessmuk to make this de- 
partment worthy of his name. No man 
knew the woods better than Nessmuk 
or wrote of them with quainter charm. 
Many of his practical ideas on camp- 
ing and “going light” have been adopted 
by the United States Army; his canoe 
has been preserved in the Smithsonian 
Institution; and we hope that all good 
woodsmen will contribute to this de- 
partment their Hints and Kinks and 


Trail-tested Contrivances.—[Ep1ror. ] 


hinge pins the detail at R is used; all 
notches for hinge lugs in this case are 
cut 13/32 inch deep, just enough to bend 
around the wires R and K. This is im- 
portant in order to get tight joints. 

The hole in the lug at S will come in 
line with the hole at T when the baker 
is set up, and the wire at E is then in- 
serted as shown at H and locks the oven 
so it will not fall apart when moved 
around. The notch at U provides clear- 
ance for F when it is in position as at G. 
This will keep sides intact and prevents 


Diagram of reflecting baker 


them from bulging out or in. Inciden- 
tally the wires\E and F serve as a sup- 
port for the baking pans, and these are 
the only loose parts, 1 

Sufficient margin “Should be allowed 
when laying out, to. permit folding the 
edges as shown by dotted lines or at D. 
The piece shown at section A-A is riv- 
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eted to the sides with small shingle nails; 
the nails must be heated red hot and 
allowed to cool slowly before they can 
be used as rivets; the edges of L and N 
fit in the recess at X when the baker is 
set up. 

A few brief suggestions on how to use 
the reflecting heater: A back log will be 
required to reflect the heat of the fire; 
rocks may be used in place of logs, or 
the fire may be built against a bank. 
Use only small, dry sticks, which can be 
broken with the hands, in order to fur- 
nish a quick hot blaze. Keep enough 
fuel on hand so you can devote your time 
to baking, as this will require close 
watching. If one end bakes faster than 
the other, the pans should be reversed. 
Use a dish towel or gloves to handle the 
baker or pans to avoid burnt fingers, as 
it will get hot. 

To bake biscuits, put them in the baker 
and set only near enough to the fire to 
get a fair heat in order to let the bis- 
cuits raise, then move the baker up close 
to the fire and bake. The time required 
to bake biscuits depends on conditions. 
If there is no wind and the fire is good 
and hot it should not take over twenty 
minutes. To test them to see if they are 
done, insert a fork in them, and if no 
dough adheres they are ready for the 
table; this is better than trying to time 
them. 


"[ HERE are many dainties which can 
be prepared in camp with these little 
bakers: To make a batch if biscuits for 
one man, use one half pint (one cup) of 
flour, sugar level teaspoonful, baking 
powder rounding teaspoonful, salt three- 
fourths teaspoonful, and one-half cup 
water; the baking powder, sugar, sali 
and flour should be mixed dry, to which 
is added three-fourths teaspoonful o/ 
lard or grease; then add water sufficien! 
to make a stiff dough; do not put the 
hands in it, use a spoon. To roll out th 
dough take a long piece of oilcloth 18 
inches square, white preferable, and la; 
it over the baker when folded, sprink! 
well with flour both on oilcloth and o: 
top of the dough so it will not stick. 
Use a peeled stick on a can to roll the 
dough; cut the biscuits of sufficient size 
to. make two rows in each cook kit pan 
I might mention that the oilcloth can he 
folded and packed inside the baker wher« 
it will keep clean. This little outfit is 
certainly worth the trouble to take along 
on your trips no matter whether it is for 
two days or two weeks. 
P. C. KancieEser, Kansas. 
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A DEER-FOOT GUN RACK 


CAME out of the woods with four 
more feet than I had gone in with; 
harder feet, too, were these daintily 
formed leg-ends than my number 
eights—I realized, after the first two or 
three days of tramping that my feet, as 
well as the rest of my plump self were, 
to put it mildly, distressingly soft. 
Those feet (not mine but the other 
ones), had been so useful to the previous 
owner that it really did seem a shame to 
throw them away now that he could use 
them no more; they ought to serve some 
purpose—what could I do with them? 
As I thought the matter over, there 
came to mind the interior of a log-built 
hunting shack belonging to a friend of 
mine, a member of the tribe Disgust- 
ingly Rich. The walls, as I recalled 
them to mind, had been adorned with all 
manner of trophies: heads of deer, 
moose, elk, cat and bear gazed pleas- 
antly or balefully, according to the na- 
ture of the beast, across the fire-lit space 
to where record fish, much out of their 
element, seemed in the flickering light of 
the fire, to writhe beneath the protecting 
glass. I recalled his guns and rifles— 


Side view of deer-foot gun rack 


Gee! how I would have loved one or 
two of that array of beauties. As I 
thought ot those guns I remembered 
how he had them supported on the 
walls and then I knew just what I 
would do with those four feet that 
so lightly and swiftly had carried the 
huge buck that once possessed them, 
through swamp and wood. I decided 
to try to construct a rack for my little 
30-30 carbine. I felt that I was uot up 
to mounting the head in a very life-like 


manner, so that I had left to more ex- 
perienced hands up in the woods to be 
shipped to me later, but a rack I thought 
that even such a dub as I might con- 
trive very well. I do not know if I went 
at it right or if I did it at all in the way 
it would have been done at a taxider- 
mists, but the result is up to my expecta- 
tions and that is saying a whole lot, too, 
as I really think that I am more critical 
of my own work than some tolerant 
friend might be. 

For the benefit of the chap who likes 
to fuss with tools and who might profit 
by my experience, should he wish to 
make something of the kind, here goes 
for a description of how I did it. 


IRSTLY, the hoof: with a stick and 

a metal rod that I flattened at the 
end, I cleaned ouf the marrow from the 
bones. Before the bones, hide and sinew 
became hardened I bent up the hoofs to 
an “L” and tied, in the position as shown 
in the side view of the illustration, with 
a heavy piece of twine. I then packed 
them in wet salt for about a week so 
the hide would become well salted, then 
brushed them off and hung them up to 
dry. I had cut off the hide down to 
about where I wanted it, leaving about a 
quarter of an inch to allow for shrink- 
ing. I let them hang up where it was 
warm for about a month, then removed 
the strings. By that time they had 
dried out nicely and they were ready 
to be worked up for fastening to the 
board or panel or whatever else was 
decided upon. 

I procured a nice piece of chestnut— 
did you notice that “I procured”? Well, 
all directions in any well written article, 
start off with the word “procure.” I am 
so doggone poor that I hardly ever buy 
anything anyway —it is nearly always 
necessary for me to “procure,” so as I 
have said, I procured a nice piece of 
chestnut, about seven-¢ighths of an inch 
thick, three and three-quarters of an 
inch wide and twenty-eight’ inches long. 
These dimensions of course may be 
changed to suit one’s ideas, but the rack 
I describe nicely holds my little carbine, 
so I will give the dimensions followed 
in making my rack. 

Two round blocks, two and seven- 
eighths inches in diameter and about 
three-quarters of an inch thick I screwed 
to the panel as shown to give additional 
thickness of wood as better supports to 
the bones. Through the centers of these 
blocks and the panel I bored holes with 
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a five-eighths inch bit. These holes are 
twenty-one inches from center to center. 

Now for the hoof or foot—I cut off 
the hide to about where I wanted it to 
project from the block. At that point I 
sawed down through the sinew and 
trimmed away until the bone was laid 
bare. With a flat file I rounded up the 
bone to fit the hole snugly, being careful 
not to file off so much of the bone that 
the walls would be too thin. The thicker 
the bone is left the better; if the bone 
is a large one it is better to make a larger 
hole through your panel rather than to 
file the bone too much. I spoiled one 
hoof in not being careful in this direc- 
tion; I used a half-inch bit for the holes 
at first and filed one bone so thin that in 
forcing it into the block it broke square 
off, much to my sorrow as I had planned 
at first to make a rack that would hold 
all four feet. 

Now shove the bone into the hole 
until the hide butts against the face of 
the round block and with a pencil mark 
upon the block the outline of the hide- 
covered bone. With a gouge or chisel cut 
a recess in the round block (I made mine 
about three-eighths of an inch deep) for 
the hide-covered bone to fit into a way, 


Front view of deer-foot gun rack 


to keep the hoof from turning. When 
both feet have been fitted they may be 
permanently fastened to the panel; if no 
great weight is to be supported, marine 
glue or some good ferrule cement will 
answer for fastening, but I put mine in 
for keeps. I procured some long brass 
machine-threaded screws, nearly the 
same diameter as the holes in the bones. 
IT cut off the head end and filed the sides 
of the shank flat. I melted up some black 
cement, such as I use on metal fishing- 
rod ferrules, and covered the screws with 


(Continued on page 145) 
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WESTERN TROUT WATERS 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


AVING long been a follower of 
fly fishing and also a student of fish 
life I am naturally much interested in 
all new developments in artificial lures. 


I probably was the first man to intro- 
duce the dry fly on Western waters and 
in the course of the past thirteen or four- 
teen years have produced many converts. 
However, our waters are quite different 
in all respects from the Eastern streams 
and absolutely opposite in nature from 
the streams on which Mr. Halford de- 
veloped the dry fly. 

Much could be written on the use of 
the dry fly as well as other lures in 
reference to their use on fast water. I 
have found that to successfully use them 
on fast water one must become: educated 
in a new science, so different is the 
method which brings best results. To 
say the least I have demonstrated that 
even one unaccustomed to the use of the 
dry fly can procure larger fish with it 
under most conditions than can be taken 
under similar ones with the sunken fly. 

At one time there was a body of water 
that was undoubtedly one of the finest 
and best adapted places for the ideal use 
of the dry fly in America or probably 
in the world. This was located in what 
was known as the Big Meadows and 
was the headwaters of the North Fork 
of the Feather River, consisting of a 
series of large springs. The enormous 
volume of water that came from these 
springs ran off very slowly through 
rather deep sloughs. In 1911 I probably 
cast the first dry fly that had ever been 
dropped upon these waters. The net 
result was that during my stay at the 
meadows I killed larger fish than were 
known to exist there and much larger 
than I had ever before taken there 
myself. 

The year 1911 was the last year that 
fishing could be had in the Big Meadows 
as it was dammed up by the Great 
Western Power Co., and a lake formed. 
Last year I saw a rainbow taken with 
light tackle by a lady from Reno, Nev., 
that weighed 24% pounds. The fish, 
however, are not fit to eat unless they 
are taken up in the streams. 

Late last fall a friend and myself ob- 
served in one pool what we estimated 
as eight to ten tons of these rainbows 
from this lake, ranging in size from 6 
inches to 36 or 40 inches in length; 
probably some of these fish weigh as 
much as 40 or 50 pounds and even more. 
The largest that there is any record of 
was 36 pounds and this fish was taken 
out of a flume or ditch by a U. S. Forest 
Ranger and returned to the stream. 
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LETTERS, 
QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


Mr. Rhead’s recent article in Forest 
AND STREAM was of great interest to me 
especially at the mention of our friend 
and benefactor Chas. Orvis. I have a 
very interesting file of letters from Mr. 
Orvis which I hold in highest esteem. 
For years I used to send him all the 
feathers from the birds bagged on my 
trips afield. On receipt of a package of 
duck, snipe or curlew wings, would come 
in return a letter of heart-felt thanks 
and some interesting news. I would not 
part with these letters for anything. 
They breathe “goodfellowship, kindness, 
good-will and true sportsmanship” in 
every word and are a lesson worthy of 
being written in the “creed of all true 
sportsmen. 

E. B. Humpurey, California. 


DEER HUNTING IN HAWAII 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


ACK home in the States the deer 

hunting season is at.a time when the 
frost is in the air, when the cold, snappy 
weather makes your ears, toes and 
fingers tingle, and warm, snug hunting 
jackets are in order. 

Out here in Hawaii frost is unknown, 
and most of the natives never heard of 
it. It’s warm all the year ‘round and 
we often hunt in our undershirts—de- 
pending, of course, on the kind of game 
we're after and the character of the 
country—but we always wear as few 
clothes as possible. 

The hunting on these islands is unsur- 
passed, game of all sorts is abundant, 
and Americans fresh from the States 
who are real sportsmen, lose little time 
in taking a trip and getting into camp. 
The wild boar and the chita (Japanese 
deer), afford the best sport. 

The chita is about the size of the 
American deer, perhaps a little heavier, 
is covered with white spots, and is ex- 
ceptionally speedy, extremely wild and. 
very clever. They often fool the hunts- 
man by their wily tricks. Their sense of 
smell is exceptionally acute, even when 
the wind is blowing in the hunter’s 
favor, and they seem to be able to scent 
a man for a great distance. Therefore 
one must expect to get only long range 
shots at them. I have been hunting 
them for a number of years and always 
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used a Savage .303, Featherweight (20” 
barrel)—it gives perfect satisfaction and 
others who use the same gun express 
the same opinion. 

Chita are to be found among the foot- 
hills of the higher mountains of the 
islands and they exist in abundant num- 
bers. It must be remembered that hunt- 
ers are few out here in Hawaii as com- 
pared with the great numbers who rush 
to the hunting grounds when the season 
opens in the United States. The season 
here is from September 1, to January 1 
—four months. The natives, having 
gone to the towns and cities, no longer 
do much hunting, so the white men 
(mostly Americans), have things pretty 
much to themselves. 

It’s a splendid country in which to 
hunt. The scenery is magnificent, the 
air at night is glorious; simply ideal for 
camping. Cool breezes and_ brilliant 
moonlight, such as one only sees in the 
tropics. Warm blankets are required at 
night and only during mid-day is it un- 
comfortably warm. We take that time 
to eat our dinner and then loaf for an 
hour or two with a good pipe or cigar 
to help pass the time. 

Chita steak, as it is called here, is fine 
—good flavor and always tender, even 
the cuts from the oldest bucks being 
delicious. It is served quite generally 
in all Hawaiian lunch rooms and cafés. 

For several years, on every trip I’ve 
taken I have tried to get a close-up 
photograph of a live chita, but have 
failed to even come near accomplishing 
it. You simply can’t get close to them 
and there is no chance of their coming 
near you. 

Just as an example of the very’ acute 
sense of smell of these animals, I can 
cite one particular incident that occurred 
on our last year’s trip. : 

We discovered, by hoofmarks, a new 
drinking or watering place for the chita, 
and knowing the hour when they drink, 
we decided to hide in a nearby thicket 
and wait for them. Our hiding place 
was about 60 yards from the spot where 
they drank. 

We had a wait of about an hour and a 
half, when in the distance we saw hal/ 
a dozen chita approaching. They were 
moving very slowly, and, as is their 
custom, on the alert for any strange or 
unusual sight, smell or sound. They 
moved forward steadily till about 300 
yards distant, then all of them stopped 
suddenly, as if they had received some 
sort of a shock. We decided to take 
hurried shots at them while they were 
motionless, but before we could raise 
our guns they bolted off in different 
directions, with the speed of lightning. 
Evidently they must have received a sud- 
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den whiff of us in their wonderful 
nostrils and it saved them from sure 
death. 

It really requires a great amount of 
skill as a marksman and hunter to “get” 
these wild, wise and shifty animals and 
that is what makes it such good sport. 

P. M. Smoot, Hawaii 


THE ELK SITUATION 
IN MONTANA 


DeAR ForEST AND STREAM: 


ROM the door of my ranch house I 

can look out onto the winter range 
of the Gallitan elk herd now numbering 
about 2,000 head and ranging on the 
headwaters of the West Gallitan river 
from the Yellowstone Park line down as 
far as the mouth of Porqupine Creek. 
While designated as a herd these elk are 
never bunched up in one herd except in 
very cold weather and are usually scat- 
tered in bands of from ten to one hun- 
dred animals. During the summer 
months they live among the high ranges 
within the Park where the timberline 
meadows and little grassy parks furnish 
excellent forage and where’ the cool 
mountain breezes keep the flies from 
bothering them, but with the first heavy 
snows they commence to drift to the 
lower levels. 

The open season for elk in southern 
Montana extended to December 15th, and 
in two counties uftil December 25th un- 
til 1921. Thousands of elk have starved 
because they were kept back in the Park 
by hunters until they were too weak to 
battle their way through the deep snows 
to where there was feed. Thousands 
more have been slaughtered when ex- 
tremely severe snowstorms drove them 
out of the Park in great herds, as at 
Gardiner in 1919, and still other thou- 
sands have died when they got to their 
winter range and found it sheeped off 
so clean that there wasn’t enough feed 
left for a rabbit. It really is a wonder 
that there are any elk left, but there are 
still about 20,000 in and around Yellow- 
stone Park, and these would now have 
a fair chance for existence except for 
one thing: the Tooth Hunter. 

The hunting season now closes No- 
vember 15th, giving the elk a chance to 
get out before the snow gets too deep 
and there is a Game Commission that 
has the power to close the season before 
that date if conditions warrant it. The 
Forestry Department have thrown a 
good many sections of fine winter range 
into a Game Reserve, keeping the cattle 
and sheep off of it during the summer 
months so that when the elk come down 
there is something for them to eat. It 
has taken a long time to bring all of 
these changes and it looked as though 
they would come too late, but if we can 
put the tooth hunter out of business so 
that there will be enough bull elk to in- 
sure a good crop of calfs every year 
there is no reason why the elk should 
not hold their own or be on the increase. 

At the Ninth Annual Game Confer- 
ence of the American Game Protective 
Ass’n. on December 12th, Representative 
Johnson of Washington spoke on the 
evils of tooth hunting. He. pointed out 


that if it were not stopped at once the 
elk in the Olympic Mountains in Wash- 
ington would be exterminated, and he 
urged the Elks Lodge to discourage the 
use of the elk tooth for an emblem or 
charm. We know that it is no longer 
an official emblem but those who pos- 
sess elk teeth continue to wear them, 
and those members who are not so for- 
tunate are often willing to pay a good 
big price for a pair. That is what makes 
business for the tooth hunter and as long 
as he can find a sale for teeth he will 
manage to get them. The situation that 
the elk are facing in the Olympic Moun- 
tains of Washington is equally true con- 
cerning the herds in and around Yellow- 
stone Park, for while tooth hunting has 
been stamped out within the boundaries 
of the Park by a large and efficient force 
of Rangers, the majority of the elk are 
outside of the Park boundaries at the 
most critical time of the year. It is 
when the snows are deep that the tooth 
hunters come in on skis. They are 
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their killings they go out by the same 
route. Because of the killing of so many 
big breeding bulls there are not half 
enough for the number of cows and as a 
result the majority of these cows are 
barren every year. Such a condition 
cannot continue if we are to save the elk. 

The average number of elk killed dur- 
ing the last five hunting seasons on the 
West Gallitan is about seventy-five (75) 
per season. This is less than a 5 per 
cent. cut in the herd every year, and the 
number killed by legitimate hunting 
would never be very great because the 
main herds of elk leave their winter 
range on the Gallitan about the first of 
May and do not come out of the Park 
again until after the hunting season. 
The elk that we have a chance to hunt 
are the few locals that hang around all 
summer, and the few that drift out of 
the Park before the hunting season is 
over. This hunting will never hinder 
the growth of the Gallitan herd, and as 
they now have a fine winter range very 


Elk range at the head of the West Gallitan River, Montana 


usually equipped with high power rifles 
and these are often fitted with Maxim 
Silencers. At this time of the year the 
full grown bulls herd together and I 
have seen as many as thirty-five or forty 
in one band. This makes it easy for 
the tooth hound to kill all he wants from 
one stand, pull the teeth and slide out of 
the country. 

It would be a hard matter to keep a 
force of rangers large enough to insure 
the elk protection against this bunch of 
killers, for they are dangerous custom- 
ers to handle and, furthermore, when 
they are caught, which is seldom, they 
get off with a small fine. They make 
this up by killing a few more elk at the 
first opportunity. 

During the average fall the elk do not 
come out of the Park and its neighbor- 
ing refuge, the Gallitan Game Preserve, 
lying just north of the Park on the east 
side of the Gallitan river, until about the 
middle of December. This is a month 
after the close of the hunting season. 
As there are Jess than half a dozen 
ranches on the upper West Gallitan and 
they are small and widely scattered there 
is nothing to molest these animals except 
the tooth hunter. These hounds usually 
come in from the Yellowstone River, 
north of the Park, and after making 


few are dying from starvation. The 
thing that is cutting down the herds is 
the tooth hunter, and he has to be 
stopped. The only effective way to stop 
him is to make it a disgrace to be seen 
wearing an elk tooth. If this is done 
and the winter ranges kept free from 
sheep and cattle during the summer 
months there will be plenty of elk for 
our great-grandchildren to hunt and 
their great-grandchildren following 


them. Ernest MILier, Montana. 


THE BOSS BASS 


Dear ForEST AND STREAM: 


A 805s bass made his home in a pond 
in my neighborhood, under a small 
bridge that connected a beautiful island 
with the mainland. The waters of the 
pond are very clear, which made it easy 
to see the bass and study his habits. He 
was very large—quite the largest small- 
mouth bass that I have ever known in 
Bassdom. When I call him a “Boss” I 
speak advisedly, for it was very notice- 
able when he was absent and other fish 
were swimming in his home that just 
before he made his reappearance the 
other fish would disappear like magic, 
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For years many anglers tried to catch 
this bass without success. All. the 
known bass bait had been offered to 
him. Angle worms had been given him; 
one large worm dropped in, then an- 
other, then one on a hook, then one 
above the one on a hook. He would 
take the first two, skip the one with the 
hook and take the one above the one 
with the hook and line. 


The Boss bass became so afraid of 
being caught that he appointed a body- 
guard. The bodyguard would swim 
just above and back of the large bass, 
and when the large bass would stop the 
little one would go ahead to investigate. 

The fish that did accompany him was 
small, undersize, not legal to catch. It 
was the duty of the small fish to try the 
bait that was offered first. If he were 
caught he would be returned to the 

water. This line of defense was per- 
fect. It is possible that the Chinese got 
their idea of making the cook try the 
food first, from a ‘bass. 
it may, it cannot be denied that the 
monstrous bass was shrewd. If the 
small fish were caught, the old fellow 
would not bother his head about the 
bait. The small fish was his menial. 

In fact, the big bass was never seen 

without his bodyguard until a few 
months before he died, when it was dis- 
covered that the bodyguard was ab- 
sent. (We assume he had tried out so 
many different kinds of bait for his 
master that he had to go to the hos- 
pital for treatment; or, perhaps in a 
moment of desperation, while suffering 
from the acute ‘pangs of hunger, the 
master had eaten him.) 
‘ If our assumption is correct and the 
big bass ate his bodyguard, it was prob- 
ably his last meal, for as time went on 
he became so suspicious and afraid to 
eat that he grew thin and weak and 
finally starved to death. 

An old lady who lives on this beauti- 
ful island, saw him flapping in the 
water, and slipping a net under him, 
brought him to land—dead. He was a 
mighty fish in length and breadth, but 
emaciated in flesh. 

How much better if he had let me 
catch him after a mighty fight! I know 
he could have put up the best scrap of 
his race! His build would have made 
the best fisherman take long breaths! 
He would now be mounted and hanging 
in the Hall of Fish Fame—a study for 
all good disciples of Isaak Walton— 
receiving the well-merited praise of all 
who had the luck to view him. 


A. J. Fox, New York. 


Albany Mountain, by Paul Brandreth—a reminiscence of Adirondack days. 
Jessup. Bass in Strange Waters, by Robert P. Lowry. 


Let that be as. 


BLACKFEET INDIANS 
STARVING 


DEAR FoREST AND STREAM: 


Wate visiting the Glacier National 
Park last summer, I devoted some 
of my time in examining quite a num- 
ber of children and adults of the Black- 
foot tribe, whose reservation lies at the 
foot of the eastern part of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

I found that practically all children 
were undernourished, anemic and 
showed clinical manifestations of active 
tuberculosis. The medical survey seemed 
to be entirely inadequate and neglected. 
The two weekly rations which are sup- 
plied to the Indians do not contain 
enough caloric values to sustain them. 

The memoranda of my findings and 
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Cal., well known author of Blackfeet 
folk lore, has charge of this fund ard 
will distribute the money to the most 


needy. 
Act quickly and generously before the 


last of the tribe is gone. 
Dr. Hans NACHTIGALL, 


2742 N. Clark Street, Chicago, III. 


WINTER VISITORS IN 
FLORIDA 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 
D URING the years of the Great War 
the road of the winter tourist did 
not lead to Europe. Because of unsettled 
conditions abroad the road of all winter 
tourists does not lead to Europe novw, 
but in 1914 it did and it does still, lead 
to Florida. 


Blackfoot camp in Glacier National Park 


suggestions for improvements were sub- 
mitted as per request to the Indian 
Bureau at Washington, but no action has 
been taken as yet. 


The Glacier Park, “the happy play- 
ground of the Blackfeet Indians,” as one 
of our big railroads in its summer folder 
so proudly advertises, will be turned into 
a cemetery of the Blackfeet tribe before 
long. So the Redman has turned to the 
benevolent and generous tourist for help 
in his fight for justice for the many 
wrongs that have been handed to him 
since 1855. 

Hunger and disease knock again at 
the Blackfeet Indian’s teepee. I appeal 
to brother sportsmen for material help. 
Money contributions should be sent to 
the Blackfeet Indian Relief Fund, Na- 
tional Bank, Browning, Montana. Mr. 
James Willard Schultz, of Los Angeles, 


In the April Number 


Early Spring Trout Fishing, by Eugene V. Connett 3rd, author of “Wing Shooting and Angling,” a book which 
has attracted a good deal of interest among sportsmen. Afloat and Afoot in Alaska, by, Edward F. Ball—a story 
of adventure on the mighty Yukon which will recall early pioneer days in our Northern Territory. The Fire on 


Every autumn since 1914 the current 
of travel has been towards the south 
and there is no substantial change in. 
sight this year. By railroad, by steam- 
ship, by motor boat, my motor car, from 
all walks of life, from all sections of the 
United States, from Canada, even from 
countries across the ocean, travel moves 
steadily towards Florida to enjoy the 
genial climate of that peninsula. More 
than a million people, possibly, visit 
Florida each winter. 

Ocean, gulf and inland resorts have 
been developed to such an extent that 
Florida affords more varied attractive 
accommodations during the winter 
months, probably, than any other state 
in this country, and California is not 
excepted. 

There are all manner and types of 
hotels, from the most palatial to the 


How to Use a Compass, by Elor 


W. Livingston Larned continues his Adventures in 


Comradeship, and Raymond Thompson adds another chapter on Trapping the Three River Zone. - 
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A Special Offer of 


Read these Extracts— 


Then Send Today 


Wild Animals 
at Home 


“As he approached within 
forty yards. ‘Now is your 
chance.’ Then the wicked 
‘erack’ of the rifle, the snort 
and whirl of the great, gray, 
looming brute, and a second 
shot as he reached the wil- 
lows, only to go down with 
a crash and sob his life out 
on the ground.’—Page 79. 


Wild Animal Ways 

“Another swing, a _ feint, 
and the Bear rushed in. 
Thud—thud—thud—went the 
huge paws. They staggered 
the Boar but did not down 
him. His white knives flashed 
with upward slash. As they 
reeled apart, the Boar was 
bruised, but the Bear had 
half a dozen bleeding rips.” 
—Page 82. 


Woodland Tales 


“When the leaves have 
fallen and before yet the Ice- 
King is here, there come, 
for a little while, the calm, 
dreamy days when the Great 
Spirit is smoking his pipe 
and the smoke is on the land. 
The Redmen call them the 
Smoking Days, but we call 
them Indian Summer.’’—Page 
126. 


Two Little Savages 


“The Fox sprung straight 
for the sleeper. Sleeping? 
Oh, no! Bunny was playing 
his own game. The moment 
the Fox leaped, he leaped 
with equal vigor the opposite 
way and out under his en- 
emy, so Reynard landed on 
the empty bunch of grass.” 
—Page 354. 


Rolf in the Woods 


“The buck made a furious 
lunge and Rolf went down. 
He was pinned at once, the 
fierce brute above him press- 
ing on his chest, striving to 
bring its horns to bear. His 
only salvation had been that 
their wide spread gave his 
body room between.’’—Page 
150. 


The Book of 
Woodcraft 


“The old buffalo hunters 
had -an_ established signal. 
Two shots in rapid succes- 
sion, an interval of five sec- 
onds, then :one shot. This 
means, ‘Where are you?’ 


The answer, exactly the same, ~ 


means, ‘Here I am; what 


do you want?’ ’’—Page 165. . 


Ernest Thompson Seton 


The Wizard of Woodcraft 


and Animal Lore 


2,275 Pages of Fascinating Wild 
Animal and Nature Stories, Indian 
Tales, Woodcraft—Profusely illus- 
trated with the Author’s Own 
Inimitable Drawings and Photo- 
graphs—sent on 5 Days’ FREE 
EXAMINATION. 


NEW set of Ernest Thompson Seton 

at a new low price! Hundreds of 

the most absorbing, gripping tales of : ‘ 
wild animals, Indians, scouts—of the woods, 
fields, and streams—by the famous hunter 
and naturalist, who is also a marvelous story- 
teller and sketch artist. For those who know Ernest Thompson Seton this 
will be an alluring prospect. If you do not know Mr. Seton, you have a great 
big treat coming to you. 

For Seton is much more than a wonderful woodsman and naturalist. He 
loves every wild animal, bird, tree, and flower—everything they do and every- 
thing they are. He seems to be able to get into their very souls. In his 
gripping stories they become real beings for you. They live and act—they 
play and fight—they match their wits against each other and against man—and 
you live with them, almost within their skins, as they do it. 

Here are six wonderful books for the young in spirit and the young in fact. 
The very titles of the tales—tales like “The Cute Coyote,” “Old Silver-grizzle,” 
“Horns and Hoofs and Legs of Speed”—-and then stories like “Coaly-Bay, the 
Outlaw Horse,” “Billy, the Dog That Made Good,” and “The Wild Geese of 
Wyndygoul”—-hint of the romance woven in with the most acute and accurate 
observation of life and habits—secrets of animal ways known only to the few. 

And then the lover of the woods and of Indian lore—the camper and the 
Boy Scout—will revel in the woodcraft. Mr. Seton knows more about the 
Indians than perhaps any one else in the world. He gives you all their 
knowledge, all their tricks, all their ways of doing and making things. And 
he adds many a campfire story of their hair-raising adventures and fights. 


With More Than 1,450 Illustrations Drawn 
by the Author From Nature! 


These books are out of the ordinary in every way. The covers are uniquely 
stamped with original drawings by the author in place of titles. The insides 
are printed on rich, soft paper, in clear, open type, with deep, generous mar- 
gins. And almost every page has an interesting and often delightfully humor- 
ous picture from the author’s own pen, brush, or camera. 


Special Offer 


It is now possible to get these beautiful books, by a famous living author, 
at a remarkably low price. Thousands of people throughout the country are 
demanding these fascinating sets. -They are probably the most unusual and 
delightful books ever published. TODAY is the time to order if you want to 
benefit by the special price. Don’t wait until the edition is gone. 

Simply fill in and mail the coupon below and we will at once send you 
a complete set on approval. Keep the books for five days. Admire their make- 
up. ‘Browse through them as much as you like. Then decide whether or not 
you will keep them. But don’t delay. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. Dept. 1553 GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


Ernest Thompson Seton 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
Dept. 1553, Garden City, New York: 

Please send me postpaid for examination the 6-volume set of Ernest Thompson 
Seton. I will return th:m within five days if I am not delighted. Otherwise I will remut 
$1.00 —— and $2.00 a month for only five months thereafter in accordance with 
your special offer. 






















in Shooting? 


HEN pay the same price 

you have been paying for 
shells—and insist on getting 
shells that are wadded with 
“Cork-Tex” the new scien- 
tific wadding, used in place 
of felt. 

“Cork-Tex” wads are soft 
and resilient. They minimize 
the recoil—and lessen the 
nerve strain in shooting. 

Write today for our book- 
let, “Shell Certainty Through 
Ballistic Science.” It presents 
many facts that are sure to be 
of interest to every informed 
shooter. 

















513 Monroe St. 






Note: We make the “Cork. 
Tex” wads for shell manu- 
facturers. We do not manu- 
facture shells— but factory 
loaded shells are available. 
If your dealer is not in posi- 
tion to supply you, send us 
his name and we will advise 
him how he may be sup- 
plied with “Cork-Tex’ 
wadded shells. 























iy New WAD 
wT ara by SCIENCE 













' Want Better Results 


Bond Manufacturing Corporation 
Wilmington, Delaware 





Forest AND STREAM 








most unpretentious. There are winter 
homes of millionaires, of near million- 
aires and of would-be _ millionaires. 
There are modest bungalows and demo- 
cratic shanty house-boats. 

When ice, sleet or snow cover the 
northern states; when the winds blow 
cold and cruel; when heavy and thick 
clothing must be worn to insure body 
warmth, it is exceedingly pleasant to 
sojourn where light clothing suffices and 
where the water is of such temperature 
that sea-bathing may‘ be indulged in 
each day. Golf may be played regu- 
larly, for each village appears to have 
a golf course. 

A profusion of fine vegetables are 
produced during the winter months and 
citrus fruits of extra de luxe quality 
may be gathered ripe from the trees. 


The sport of catching fish for sport’s 
sake may be enjoyed in the salt water 
along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts; in 
thousands of fresh-water lakes and in 
great rivers, some of which, like the In- 
dian and Halifax rivers, are really but 
elongated salt-water lakes. 


The whole state is a lure to the Nim- 
rod as well as to the disciple of Isaak 
Walton, and the great Everglades 
jungle constitutes one of the few re- 
maining natural habitats for deer, wild 
turkeys, quail and other game. 


A large proportion of the wealth of 
the whole state lies in the potentials of 
this wild region; it forms a wonderful 
breeding place for all sorts of furred 
and feathered game; every deer in it is 
worth one hundred dollars to the people 
of the state of Florida and every wild 
turkey killed by a tourist represents the 
expenditure by the hunter of fifty dol- 
lars at least within the state. 


The game and fish laws of Florida 
are a joke. Natural resources, wonder- 
fully great, appear destined to be wiped 
out within a few years simply because 
the legislators of the state seem deter- 
mined to encourage the killing of the 
goose that lays the golden egg. The 
greed of selfish interest will first, prob- 
ably, be permitted to exhaust the supply 
of food fish and then the wilder regions 
will be made barren of game animals 
and birds, even of alligators. Seining 
for fish is permitted in fresh-water 
lakes, deer are killed without regard to 
size, age or sex, and five wild turkeys a 
season may be killed by each holder of 
a shooting license. 

For general tourist purposes Florida 
may be divided into the East Coast Sec- 
tion, Interior Lake Region and the West 
(Gulf) Coast. The East Coast offers a 
chain of great resorts from Jacksonville 
down to Key West. The lakes and the 
rivers of the interior offer outdoor 
sports and upland beauties that insis- 
tently coax all who hunger after ease, 
comfort and recreation to flee from the 
frosts, storms and blizzards of north- 
ern latitudes. On the West Coast are 
many thriving communities, each of 
which possesses an individual attractive- 
ness; Tampa, St. Petersburg, Pensacola, 
Cedar Key, Fort Myers, Panama City, 
Naples and Usippa Island amongst 


priting to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 


others. This is a new country to the 
northerner down in this region for the 
first time and its wonderfully alluring 
appeal becomes well-nigh irresistible 
after the tourist has journeyed to the 
latitude of Rockledge, which place is 
about one hundred and _ seventy-five 
miles, in an almost direct line, south of 
Jacksonville. 

The auto-camping tourists, “The 
Nomads of the North,” begin to trek 
towards Florida in October; from then 
on, for months, auto-tourists cross the 
state line daily at various. places. As 
darkness comes on the occupants. of 
these cars camp for the night, some- 
times by the highway, sometimes in 
camping places set apart for such use 
and sometimes in places that are wild, 
junglelike, and primitive. Florida 
makes all the motor tourists welcome, 
for every community has a glad hand 
for the auto tourist and for his pocket- 
book. Each city, town or hamlet has 
these tourists; some localities have gone 
a long way seeking to make camping 
comfortable for these “Motor Car 
Arabs” and have erected assembly halls 
at camping places, established com- 
munity post offices and provide fuel, 
water, electric lights and comfort sta- 
tions free of charge. Committees of 
citizens often meet the incoming camp- 
ers and make them feel so thoroughly 
at home that many “tin can tourists” 
stay for-several weeks at places that 
appeal to them, or even for the entire 
period of rigorous winter weather in 
the north. 

The camping motor tourists journey 
in cars of all sorts and that range in 
kind from luxurious traveling coaches 
to the most rusty sort of a “Tin Lizzie” ; 
even auto trucks are sometimes utilized 
by camping parties. These motor 
campers constitute a grave danger. to 
the game animals and fish of the regions 
traveled through, for nearly every 
camper carries along fishing tackle and 
a firearm of some sort; disregards the 
game laws utterly; catches fish and 
shoot$ game as opportunity offers and 
very seldom indeed has a proper license. 
Now that the state of Florida exacts 
from non-resident hunters a fée of $25 
for each county hunted in, the number 
of auto tourists who take out proper 
licenses is very ‘small indeed, yet it is 
the camping motor tourist who shoots 
game birds while they are dusting in the 
sunny places along the highway, who 
pollute streams and who often start 
destructive fires in the forests because 
of lack of proper care with camp fires 
or with smoking. 

For all-around comfort and ease dur- 
ing the period when the North may be 
covered with snow or sleet or experi- 
encing zero weather, no county in 
Florida exceeds Lee County. Lee is 
the largest of the fifty-two counties in 
the state and the average winter tem- 
perature is 64 degrees. It is on the edge 
and really forms a part of the great 
Florida wilderness, and offers to the 
anglers and hunters sport of a character 
not surpassed in any section of this 
country. The *salt waters contain 
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Do Your Camp Cooking This Pleasant 
Way This Year 


deer-steak broiled or a trout fried in the open-air tastes mighty sweet to hungry 


Y OU don’t have to return to the Cave-man stuff when you go camping this year. A 


hunters and fishers, and better yet whén there are no ashes to blow into it or smoke 


to blind your eyes. 


Let part of your 1923 camping outfit be the sturdy little Prest-O-Lite gas tank and Prest-O- 
Lite stove. The tank is the same that you see on practically every motor truck; takes up little 
room; and the stove, why, it folds into a space 114 inches by 6 inches and it weighs just ten ounces. 


It solves all your camp cooking troubles. No wood to collect and chop; no fire to make; no 
shavings for kindling. Just turn‘a cock and light it. It fries a nice big bass in. four minutes; 
boils your coffee in four minutes. No danger of forest fires; no sparks, no smoke, no ashes, 
no ill-smelling fumes. NOTHING BUT SHEER COMFORT. Helps you have a clean, 


safe camp. 


One tank of Prest-O-Lite gas holds enough to 
cook three meals a day a week for four or five 
campers. 

It slips into the bow of the canoe; fits on the 
running-board of your car. It’s small enough to 
be out of the way until it’s wanted. 

Yes, the same tank furnishes all the bright, clear 
light you want for the camp. 

The Prest-O-Lite stove weighs about as much as 


This is the Tank 


Would You Like Details? 


the camp-ax would have weighed, and it stows 
away anywhere. 

Get your meals when you want them. It’s all 
there, handy. Just turn a cock and light. 


Procurable at any one of 22,000 stores and 
garages which are Prest-O-Lite gas stations. When 
the tank’s empty exchange for a full one at a 
nominal cost for the gas. No waiting on a smelly, 
slow fire apparatus or wood chopping. 


This is the Stove 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 
Small Tank Sales Department 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street 
Pacific Coast Office: 599 Eighth Street, San Francisco 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Torontaq 





The Reel 
That Made Good 
In a Season 


The MEISSELBACH 


LEVEL WIND 
REEL 


Guaranteed to Last 
a Lifetime 


Another Meisselbach 
Triumph after 35 years 
of fishing reel manufac- 
turing. A level wind reel 
—100 yd. capacity—cork 
arbor—free spool — all 
Takapart advantages— 
and with a name that 
has always stood for the 
finest in fishing reels. 


Ask your dealer for dem- 
onstration—or— 


Write for “Brief Cast- 
lets” with detailed de- 
scription of complete 
line, 


Triton” 
“Neptune” 
“Surf” 


“Takapart’’ 
“Tripart”’ 
“Rainbow”’ 


Manufactured by 


A. F.MEISSELBACH 
MFG. CO. 


Room C, 25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


heroic game fish, tarpon, jewfish, jack- 
fish, sharks, devil-fish, sea-trout, mack- 
erel, mango snappers, channel bass and 
a great host of other varieties. The 
fresh waters are teeming with large- 
mouth bass, and it is possible for an 
adventurous angler to reach virgin lakes 
where few or none have ever cast a 
lure. . 

The hunter who visits Lee County may 
make headquarters in the thriving and 
beautiful city of Fort Myers; can leave 
hotel or boarding house there at day- 
break in an automobile, select a camp- 
ing site, set up camp and shoot wild 
turkeys before dark. There are other 
varieties of game in plenty, for quail, 
deer, wild cat, even bears and alligators, 
are quite numerous. Over 500 square 
miles of land and swamp territory with- 
in the boundaries of Lee County have 
not been surveyed even, and form a 
marvelous playground for the nerve- 
jaded lovers of outdoor life. - 

South of Lee County lies the county 
of Monroe, another vast winter play- 
ground for those red-blooded folks who 
seek diversion or recreation in combi- 
nation with rod and gun. Monroe em- 
braces much unsurveyed territory with- 
in its borders and contains those gems 
of scenic beauty, “The Ten Thousand 
Islands” and a natural fish and game 
refuge, a regular sporting Paradise, in 
the White Water Bay region and in the 
Shark River country. 

At this season of the year all roads 
in the United States bear tourists 
headed towards Florida. Some for a 
stay of a few days; others for a much 
longer time, perhaps even until next 
June. The air is so soft and balmy, 
the sun so pleasantly warm, the stars 
so many, so bright and so near, the 
nights so quiet and So very restful that 
a first trip to Florida during the winter 
is but preparatory training for the trips 
that will surely follow annually. That 
goes double should the tourist be angler 
or hunter. ; 

JosepH W. Stray, New York. 


TRAPPING THE THREE 
RIVER ZONE 


(Continued from page 111) 


got to the Athabasca. It was 2 A. M. 
and we had traveled nearly all night in 
order to reach there in time. Mrs. 
Murphy and her two boys were weak 
from hunger, but in a few days were as 
well as ever. Rapeljes had been out of 
flour two days when we got there, and, 
although I never mentioned it to them, 
I noticed where some steaks had been 
sliced from the “ham” of a horse that 
hung in a shed! But, all’s well that 
ends well! 

Knowles had had about all he wanted 
of the Athabasca for a while, so I 
trapped alone over at the Baptiste; my 
principal catch being bears, three of 
which were grizzlies.. I had extra good 
luck around the carcasses of Mr. 
Rapelje’s horses. Thus ended the hard- 
est season I had ever experienced ! 

(To be continued) 


Forest AND StTREAy 


OF THE OLD NORTHWEST 


ATTERS move so fast in North 

America, the country is so wide 
and the people so many, that many in- 
teresting matters entirely worthy of rec- 
ord are neglected, passed over and for- 
gotten, 


We may congratulate ourselves, th: re- 
fore, that a story of travel and explora- 
tion in the Canadian northwest, fifty 
years ago, has recently made its appear- 
ance in The Life of John Macoun, 
brought out by the Ottawa Field Natur- 
alists’ Club. 

Professor Macoun was a Canadian 
explorer and naturalist whose life coy- 
ered nearly 90 years—from 1831 to 1920, 
His travels and explorations in the 
northwest began in 1872, and he covered, 
besides the northwest, a great deal of 
eastern Canada. In his western journey- 
ings he was familiar with such forgotten 
animals as the buffalo and the wild 
pigeon, and, of course, he saw some- 
thing of the Indians of the western 
plains and the mountains—then not so 
greatly changed in their ways of lifc 
from earlier days. 

Professor Macoun tells his story in 
simple and direct fashion, and we learn 
much from him not only about the diff- 
culties of travels and the animals and 
plants of that great country, but much 
also about the daily experiences of one 
who travelled through it. He discov- 
ered early that warmth could be had and 
food cooked over buffalo chips, and he 
was obliged to eat pemmican until it 
palled on him and he felt that he would 
rather starve than eat more of it. In- 
cidentally he paints a picture of his sup- 
per one night in which he says: “I sat 
at the table and ate fish and potatoes 
with a knife and fork. The men sat on 
the floor and ate them with their fingers. 
Old Edward Big Belly with his wife 
sat in a corner eating pemmican, while 
all around on the floor were Indians 
smoking and staring at the eaters.” 

The narrative is largely of travel and 
adventure in the wilds, and the story one 
which should appeal with force to men 
devoted to the out-of-doors. Now and 
then in looking through this book we 
come on names familiar to old readers 
of Forest AND STREAM, and one of these 
is Mr. Moberly, an old-time Hudson Bay 
factor, who many years ago was a con- 
tributor to these columns. 

Professor Macoun was fundamentally 
a botanist, but he was greatly interested 
in other branches of natural history, 
made an important list of the birds of 
Canada, and wrote many books. Aside 
from his work in the field and the books 
he produced he was, of course, familiar 
with museum work, and was deeply in- 
terested in the museum collections. He 
was for many years Assistant Dirvctor 
and Naturalist of the Geological Su-vey 
of Canada, for which he performed ‘nost 
useful services. 
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NOW~ 


that pounds don’t give power, speed nor dur- 
ability. The marvelous performance of the 
Johnson Light-weight Twin Motor has never 
been equalled. 


Arthur Ohme blazed his 4,000 mile trail through the 
Great Lakes and Thousand Lakes region of Minnesota 
with his Johnson Twin delivering more than its rated 
power at the finish. 


E. K. Wallace, Marine Supt. of the U.S. Shipping Board 
writing from Glasgow, Scotland, reports that two John- 
son Motors, one fitted to a 12 ft. dinghy and the other 
to a 16 ft. lifeboat, towed a 20-ton yacht, Irene, a dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile in 10 minutes. 


Von Lengerke & Detmold, nationally known Sporting 
Goods Dealers of New York City, write: “Our customers 
were delighted in the beginning by the lightness and 

ortability-and many novel features of the Johnson 

otor and returned to us again and again, not only 
with corroboration of these advantages, but with truly 
wonderful stories as to its strength, durability and 
dependability.” 


So you see pounds don’t give power, speed or durabil- 
ity. The Johnson gives you all these in the most liberal 
measure ever provided in any outboard motor and yet— 


Weighs Only 35 Ccmpiece 


Free Catalog Folder fully describes the many ex- 
clusive advantages only Johnson owners can en- 
joy. Note these—Extreme Silence, No Shaking of 
the Boat, Instant Reverse, Universal Steering, 
Quick Action Magneto, Real Float Feed Car- 
buretor, Anti-Cavitation Plate, Spark and Throttle 
Control. Handy take-a-part construction to allow 
packing in the handy Johnson case, which slides 
under a Pullman seat. 


Write for Free Folder today 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO. 
852 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 
(23) Eastern Office, : +: 120 Broadway, New York City 


1 If youcombine a love for outdoor sports, with some mechanical knowledge and real sales ability, 


* we can use you imniediately as demonstrator- 


salesmen to work with established Johnson dealers. 
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906 Mauser Rifles 


Genuine “Waffenfabrik” 


Model 1906—Wailnut sport 
stock, 24” half octagon barrel; matted 
raised rib; horn Cap pistol grip..«.....-+ $80 


we 
Model 06P—Same style as Beye 
above, with plain walnut stock, round 


barrel; pistol grip, etc. Price $70 


Model 06F—Fine walnut full 

length stock; 20” round barrel; flat 

bolt lever; hollow stock for cleaning outfit. .$85 
All three models have cheek piece. 

Rifle Ammunition—All calibers, per 100, $9.00 


MAUSER 


_Fiat and fits pocket. Has 

safety devices—one of the 
best pistols made. 

25 Cal., Vest Pocket, 8 shots...$15 

25 Cal., Reg. Model, 10 shots... 16 

: 32 Cal., Reg. Model, 9 shots... - 
Mauser Holsters, either cal. 

eatin: per 100, 25 Cal., $4.50; 32 cal ‘33 


«763 Cal. Mauser Automatic, with wood holster 
stock, etc. 10 shot pistol or rifle. 
“complete $35 


LUGER 


Well balanced; made of 
finest steel; accurate —_ 


very powerful. 

Reg. Model, $27.50; cae. Lon 

LUGER, 6” or 8” barrel, with woo 

stock holster attachment complete, 

$55.00 ; Luger Holsters, 30 Cal., $2.50; 
Ammunition per 100, 30 Cal., $6; 9mm., $7 


Long Lugers-9mm. 6” or 8” barrel. A _per- 


fectly rebuilt automatic. Special price $27.50 - 


Luger Magazines—32 shot. Makes a machine 
gun out of any Luger pistol. A few at $15 


SIMSON 22 CAL. 
Precision Rifle $10 


The most perfectly made .22 Bolt action rifle. 
Absolutely accurate and reliable. wt. about 
5 Ibs., 24” barrel, Length overall 42”. Shoots 
short, long, extra long and long rifle. 


“QUAIL” SHOTGUNS 
12 & 16 GUAGE 
Greatest Bargain ever offered, quality, finish 
and price considered. Guaranteed to give 


satisfaction. 
Single Barrel, $12.50; Double Barrel, $25 


*SSTOEGEROL”’ 


STEWS worth its weight in gold to every 
lover of a gun. The greatest com- 
bination gun solvent, lubricant, rust 
preventor, wound oil, and for many 
other uses. 

mG Price Per CAD....++ee-seeseee $ 


High Grade FIELD 
GLASSES $16 


Wiese are imported 
“mustered out’” officers’ 
field glasses of the 
highest quality. Perfect 
day and night lenses. 
Complete with case, 


Finest Imported - 


BINOCULARS $25 
A light compact 
glass. Achromatic 
day and night 
lenses; 21mm. ob- 
jective,, individual 
eye adjustment. 
Guaranteed. per- 
fect, complete, 


A lias a of Repair Parts and 
Ammunition al: 2 on hand. — 
Mauser or Luger Firearm sold by us is 
uaranteed new and genuine. Beware of 
itations. Send money order or draft, 
NoC.0O.Ds. Satisfaction or money back, 


A. F. STOEGER 


Sole Authorized importer of 
MAUSER & LUGER ARMS 
and Mauser and Luger Ammunition 


606 WEST 49tb ST. NEW YORK, NW. Y. 
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THIS MONTH IN THE 
OUTDOORS 
(Continued from page 123) 


wonderful collection of heads and horns 
and big fish he has caught told the world 
about this big brook trout, Kit Clarke, 
an angler of eighty or more summers 
and winters, having helped to take from 
Lake Amabellish, Canada, twelve trout 
that weighed 56% pounds (which three 
men caught with two hours’ time) 
wanted “to be shown.” 

Kit Clarke was familiar with the 
George Shepard Page trout which was 
taken in Rangeley Lake, Maine, in 1867, 
and weighed 10 pounds after three days 
captured, and it was thought by experts 
to have lost 1% pounds in its transit 
from Maine ‘to New Jersey. 

It so happened that the Cook 14%- 
pound trout was placed on exhibition in 
New York. Word was sent to Mr. 


| Clarke, who was as spry at eighty as the 


average man of sixty (failing only when 
he met with an automobile accident), 
and he took the subway from Brooklyn 
to Manhattan, saw the fish, pronounced 
it without question a brook trout, with- 
drew his skeptical remarks, and told the 
world that the George Shepard Page 
trout that held the record for almost 
half a century must assume second place. 


Topics IN THE SMOKER 


N two days last month, the. writer 

sat in the smoking compartment of 
a Pennsylvania Railroad-train crossing 
the Alleghanies from Baltimore to Pitts- 
burgh and :again from Pittsburgh to 
New York, and what do you suppose 
was the subject of conversation for half 
a day? The -Ruhr? Yes, for a brief 
period. Prohibition? Yes, for a brief 
period. But the sole topic of convers:- 
tion, not introduced by the writer, was 
hunting and fishing. 

Pennsylvania men were on the train 
and they told of hunting and killing bear 
within ten miles of big cities; then the 
conversation drifted to: fishing, which 
carried the travelers in the smoker from 
Florida to northern Canada. Most of it 
was fact stuff; the simple recital of tales 
of fishing and hunting; without seeming 
exaggeration at any time, with occasion- 
ally an old story told to add enlivenment 
to the discussion. 


IN THE HEART OF NOVA 


SCOTIA 
(Continued from page 105) 


last shove of the paddle made it fast. 
Spasmodically a light breeze blew 
from the forest to us, swaying the tops 
of the trees and creating an almost in- 
credible disturbance in the still air. 
“Not de bes’ night,” whispered the 
guide. “De win’ she blow too much.” 
We were facing the shore in the 
canoe, the guide in the bow and merely 
a slight rustle told us that he had risen 
to his feet. Then the simulated wail of 
the cow moose burst from the birchbark 
horn, plaintive, longing, alluring, fol- 
lowed by the two brief snorts of the 
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imaginary calf with her. From side to 
side the horn: swung, the raucous b!ast 
piercing the woodland on all sides, 

The echoes died away in the distance 
and we settled down in silence to wait, 
There was something eerie in that wait. 
ing, the air pregnant with a subtle some. 
thing that defies description. There was 
a frosty chill in the air, the last shred 
of light was flickering, the shadows of 
the wood growing deeper. We heard a 
thousand noises, real and imagin. ry. 
Each rustle of the tree tops we judged 
to be the progress of the towering animal 
through the brush. Leaves seemed to 
fall with a veritable crash. Small birds 
moved in the noisesome manner of mam. 
moths. Our attitude was tense, heart 
pumping rapidly, eyes keenly alert, 
Each fancied stir ahead of us set the 
blood coursing more rapidly. 


Fifteen minutes or so passed and the 
guide again rose to his feet and sent the 
impassioned bellow ringing through the 
woods. Then silence again. Close be- 
side us was a beaver dam and we oc- 
casionally heard the muffled movements 
of the animals and their curious breath- 
ing. A muskrat dropped into the water 
with a plomp that resounded in the in- 
tense stillness and’ sent the heart into 
the mouth. A few roystering songsters 
still stirred twittering about the branches 
of the pines. 

In periods of about fifteen minutes, 
for more than an hour, the guide called. 
The last vestige of light had disappeared 
and the night was becoming inkier every 
minute. We were growing cramped and 
chilled and a trifle discouraged. Though 
we heard many imaginary moose plung- 
ing headlong through the brush or foot- 
ing their way cautiously as indicated by 
breaking twigs, they never materialized. 
We were disappointed, cold, and it was 
too dark to see anything anyway. 

Just then the guide whispered, “Lis- 
ten,” and pointed with his paddle, From 
the direction came the noise of breaking 
twigs, similar to a hundred sounds we 
had heard. Then directly ahead of us 
the darkness seemed to open up and a 
blacker shadow emerge. The huge bulk 
moved and there was the sound of harsh, 
deep breathing. -We waited for what 
seemed an hour but could hardly have 
been more than a minute. There was a 
further movement, a crashing of branch- 
es, and the dark blotch melted again in 
the murk of the night. 

“Too dark to see,” said the guide, well 
pleased with himself and no doubt feel- 
ing justified, though we could not have 
been more deeply thrilled than at this 
magic of the night. “We see him in the 
morning. Going to be dam’ fine morn- 


ing.’ 


T was about three o'clock on a pitch- 

black morning when the guide again 
roused us with a steaming can of coffee 
in his hand. Logs piled one on another 
were blazing away furiously and throw- 
ing their heat into the interior of the 
tent. The light they diffused disc pe 
a ground white with frost. We shivered 
as we stumbled down to the waters 
edge and soused our faces and haids. 
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That tense moment with dogs at point, just before the 
whirr of wings brings action. The gun will snap to the 
shoulder with more confidence—tresults will be surer— 
if the shells are loaded with Du Pont or Ballistite. 


Dau Pont makes powder—not shells. Du Pont 
Powders are loaded in every brand of shell. 
The name“DU PONT” or “BALLISTITE”, 
printed on the carton and the top shot wad, 
tells you what powder you are shooting. 


Specify the powder when you buy the shell. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


When you shoot a shell loaded 
with Du Pont or Ballistite Powder 
there is a century of experience 
back of your trigger-finger. Isn’t 
it worth your while to look for the 
name on the top shot wad? 


SHOOT DUPONT POWDERS 
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Better Aim at 
Target or Game 


No. 48 Micrometer Windgauge Re- 
ceiver Sight 

Used by winners of the recent International 
Matches. Adjustable to n:inutes of angle 
for elevation and to quarter points for 
windage. A wonderful saver of ammunition 
in sighting in and a great aid to accurate 
holding under any condition of light or wind. 
Suitable for both target and game. For 
Springfield 1903, 1906; Newton; Ross Model 
10 .280; Remington Model 30; Lee-Enfield: 
No. 48B, Government Springfield, 1922 .22; 
No. 48M, for all rifles having Mauser Re- 
ceiver. Prices: $11.00 without Disc, $11.50 
with Disc. Tap and Drill for mounting, 50c. 
Send for special folder. 


No. 103 Micrometer 
Rear Sight 


For small bore target rifles: 

Stevens Favorite, Ideal; Win- 

chester 90, 52, 06, Single 

Shot, 92 and 94 all cali- 

bers; Savage 1919 .22, 
Remington Model 12. En- 

ables you to bring your 

second shot into the 

bull from any point on 

the target by just counting the “clicks.” 
Price, $9.00. Send for special folder. 


‘ No. 6 Folding Leaf Sight 


Folding Crotch and Bar re- 
places regular factory front 
sight. Price, $1.75. (Special 
for Remington Model 8, $2.50.) 


Carbine Front Sights 


Ivory, Gold or Red Bead. Three 
diameters. No. 26, 1/16”; No. 
32, 3/32”; No. 24, %”. Price, 
$1.00. 


Rifle Front Sights 


Ivory, Gold or Red Bead. Three 
diameters. No. 3, 1/16”; No. 
28, 3/32”; No. 20; %”. 
$1.00. 


Combination Front Sight 
No. 5 B 


For both target or hunting. Re- 
versible Globe and Ivory Bead. 
Price, $1.75. 


No. 17 Target Front Sight 
Reversible Peep and Globe pro- 
tected by large hood. Price, $2.50. 


Send for complete catalog of Lyman Sights 
for every purpose and every gun. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
110 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 


Price, 


Or the Name 
LYMAN 


Look for This 
MARK 


“Dam’ fine morning,” said the guide, 
as he poured the steaming coffee into 
our mugs. “De vin’ she stay quiet.” 

We stood on the border ‘of the lake and 
watched the day break over the further 
rim of the earth, a wondrous sight 
which man sees too seldom for his own 
spiritual good. Gradually the blackness 
became less opaque, and slowly a narrow 
arch of dull light appeared in the eastern 
sky. The mirrored reflection of the 
stars in the water became dimmer. 

Before the first rays of the sun had 
had time to show themselves we were 
seated in the canoe with a supply of 
blankets and headed once more for the 
cove. Arrived there we put the blankets 
about us and huddled up in the craft. 
The forest was yet deeply shrouded in 
the cloak of night but every ‘minute 

(Continued on page 146) 


A JACK RABBIT DRIVE 
IN UTAH 
(Continued from page 107) 


expensive, the method has been discon- 
tinued. 

The ranchers scattered along the old 
line of the Union Pacific Railroad which 
skirts the shores of Great Salt Lake’ for 
over a hundred miles, through sage brush 
and desert, suffer the greatest loss from 
the jack rabbit pest, and, in the winter 
months, soon after the first snows, they 
generally get together and have a series 
of round-ups, which results in a great 
number of the animals being killed. 

And it is at this time when the sports- 
men of Salt Lake City, Ogden and Brig- 
ham receive their annual appeal from the 
ranchmen to come to their rescue. Great 
preparations are made for their coming, 
as they spare no pains to help them in 
every possible manner. To begin with, 
the sportsmen of the above-named cities 
charter a special train, known as the 
“Rabbit Hunter’s Special,” to take them 
to whatever point the ranchers have 
designated. On their arrival, they are 
met with horses and bobsleds, the horses 
being for the use of the “pickers,” those 
who pick up the rabbits as fast as they 
are shot, and load them on the sleds 
which “follow ‘close behind the hunters. 
The hunt generally starts from the point 
where the train stops, but quite some 
time is lost by the captains of each squad 
organizing their men. Each captain has 
from 25 to 50 men to look after and keep 
in line during the drive. The train some- 
times makes two stops, half the hunters 
getting off, while the others go farther 
on, say from two to five miles, when each 
body starts toward the other, gradually 
forming a great circle, which grows 
smaller as they advance. Hundreds of 
rabbits are shot as the circle decreases, 
all of which are gathered up by the 
“pickers” and carried to the sleds which 
take them to the waiting train where they 
are loaded and taken back to the city 
and are distributed among the poor. 

Imagine a great circle composed of 
from three to four hundred hunters 
whose guns are constantly cracking at 
thousands of-rabbits, running: hither. and 
thither, vainly seeking a place to escape 
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those deadly guns. The sharp com- 
mands of the captains of each squad 
who are trying to hold their excited men 
in line rise above the din. Many of the 
hunters fall out of line on account oi 
their guns becoming so hot from con- 
stant shooting that they could no longe: 
hold them. After swinging them severa 
minutes they are ready for action again 
and rejoin the line, which, by this time 
has drawn closer together. Crack, crack, 
bang, bang, and high above the boom 0: 
the guns comes the command to “Shoo: 
Down,” which means that the circle has 
become to small that shooting from the 
shoulder would endanger each other. 

, During all this time the rabbits are 
actually piling on top of each other, the 
circle being so small that many of them 
make their escape through the lines, in 
spite of the fact that all the hunters are 
now shooting from their hips, which is 
kept up until the word “Turn” comes 
from the captains. At this command all 
turn their backs to the rabbits, while the 
horsemen ride into the bunch, scatter- 
ing them in all directions, which makes 
shooting safer as each hunter then shoots 
straight away from the others, reducing 
accidents to a minimum. 

The shooting gradually ceases as the 
rabbits scamper away, and by the time 
the last gun is fired several thousand are 
lying around. After they are loaded on 
the train, if ano her round-up is to be 
had, the hunters climb into the sleds 
which drive in a circle of a mile or two, 
the hunters getting out in pairs every 
twenty-five or fifty yards, depending 
upon the number taking part. After the 
last man has left the sleds, a signal is 
given and the drive begins. 


| Se round-ups are so arranged 
that the last one brings the hunters 
near the place where the wives of the 
ranchers have prepared an_ elaborate 


feast. They are generally held on the 
open prairie where a huge tank of cof- 
fee, containing from twenty-five to fifty 
gallons, is in readiness, not to speak of 
mountains of pies, cakes and doughnuts 
which are dealt out with a lavish hand. 

After the feast is over, the engineer 
of the train which stands nearby, gives 
several long. blasts from the whistle 
which causes all the stragglers to hurry 
in, and, in a few minutes, the train is 
homeward bound, going at a very slow 
rate of speed, as the hunt is not over yet. 

Each window on the train, which gen- 
erally contains five coaches and two bag- 
gage cars, is thrown up and the guns 
keep up a constant fusilade for twenty- 
five miles, leaving hundreds of rabbits 
scattered along the way. 

The last round-up in which the writer 
participated was held at Promontory 
Summit where the Union Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific railroads met in tlic 
course of construction, and which joined 
the East with the West. The spot is 
now marked by a monument, as it was 
the place where the golden spike wis 
driven. The spike used in the ceremony 
was the gift of David H. Herves, of Sau 
Francisco, and was seven inches ‘lon¢ 
being made out of twenty-three twenty - 
dollar-gold-pieces. As a matter of fac’, 
the spike did not go into the road. Like 
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Why remodel a Springfield? Save money and buy $ A 950 
the world’s best 30/06 Sporting Mauser for only oo 


The World’s Standard 


No. 1-H. Like cut. For 30/06 U. S. Govt. Cartridge. 
Specifications: High-grade Circassian Walnut stock with cheek piece; 24-inch 
half octagon tapered barrel; raised matted rib. Graduated rear sight 50-1000 yards; 
silver bead front sight with protector Checkered pistol grip and fore arm; sling 
swivels; fine leather adjustable sling. Doublet-set trigger. Weight, 7% Ibs. 
The Ideal combination rifle for big game hunting or range work. 


The Mauser trade mark ‘‘Waffenfabrik, Oberndorf A/N" for many years has set the standard for fine sporting arms. 
This is the original Mauser Company to which our Government paid a royalty on each Springfield manufactured prior 
to the war. They have a reputation to sustain. Their rifles are as safe to buy as sterling silver. We have had no 
dissatisfied customer in all the hundreds sold in 1922. We have only 40 of this grade left to offer. The regular price 


at retail is $80.00. Our price while they last, $62.50. 
DE LUXE OUTFIT 


We offer 5 only No. 1-H rifles with Special Selected Stocks. Factory fitted with the finest Mignon 6-power scopes. 


Case included. $125.00. 
We ship C. O. D. subject to examination on receipt of M. O. 
cartridges free. We are sportsmen ourselves and will deal with you as one sportsman should with another. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 38B South Street, BOSTON 


Fine Sole Leather 


or certified check for $5.00, but if you send cash in full we pack 25 
Send stamp for circular. 


Established 1913 


MRS. GUS 
PERET of 
Oregon, with 

her husband Gus 
Peret has killed 
everything from 
an Arizona quail 
totne great brown 
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ERE’S the boot you can 
bank on for the hardest 
kind of hiking. On wet ground 
or dry, in rough going or smooth. 
Soft easy-fitting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot can be. 


RUSSELLS 


EASY 


It’s no work at all to 
keep your gun clean and 
free from rust— 


MTL 
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“NEVER LEAK" 


For first-hand facts about their 
service, comfort and waterproof 
qualities, ask any sportsman who 


worn 
Russell’s. 


Built to 
measure in 
any height, 
y expert 
boo ers, 
from the 
best quality 


bear of Alaska. 
The Gus Perets 
say, “Ithaca lock 
speed improves 
any one’s shoot- 
ing.” 


Catalogue Free 
Double guns for 
game $37.50 up. 
Single barreltrap 
guns $75 up. 


ITHACA 
GUN CO. 
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Keeps guns free from rust— 


chrome tan- 
ned leathers. 


Ask dealer 
for Russell’s—if 
he can’t show 
them, write for 


use this: 
Rifle Cleaner 
Removes all lead, rust, powder 
residuee Made of softest brass 
gauze washers on spring wire— 
won’t injure finest rifles. May 
be attached to all standard rods, FT f 
60c. State caliber. 
es e 
Jointed Rifle Rod 
When screwed together it’s as 
solid as a one-piece rod—can’t 
wobble, bend or break. 3 brass 
sections; 2 steel joints; steel : 
swivel at end; 26, 30 and 36 in. { 
long; $1.25. State caliber and t 
length. 
Nitro Solvent Oil 
Ithaca, N. Y. dissolves residue of all powder. 
Box 25 2 oz. bottle, 30c ; 6 oz. can, 60c. 
By mail 10c extra. Sample free. 
If your dealer won’t supply 
you, order by mail, 667 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
526 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


SALI aces 
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W.C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 


910 Capron St. 
Berlin, Wis. 


-7% pantheatccne. 


2 —— 
7 U. S. ARMY KRAG RIFLE—Cal. 30 50 


Good as new, all in perfect serviceable condition, inside 
barrel bright. Thousands of people say ‘‘Just as good — 
as the best rifle in the world.’” Just out of Government Arsenal. Cal. 30. Blank and Ball 
Ammunition. 80 cents box of 20. Krag Carbines $15.00. Parts for Krag Rifles. Carbine, 
cal. 45, $3.50. Shotguns, $4.50. Other arms, clothing and things out of the ordinary. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 
W. STOKES KIRK, 1733 to 39 N. 12th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Raise Silver Foxes Thousands n Raise Silver Foxes 


Easy to raise. Larger fits can be lured to the lakes, ponds ” 
than any other live rais- %, “and aon wae you by providing Pan | pay $300 to $900 per pair 
ing. Stands strictest investiga- “ty natural feeding grounds for them. op . for foxes raised from my 
tion. Recommended by Gov- = Terrell’s Wild Rice Seed @ stock. Three plans of pur- 
ernment. 4 different plens. now ready for spring chase. $4.00 per month will 

iy, start you and | buy all you 


Qne will euit you. Complete / 
ription free. Send today. : pain raise. 
's. AQUATIC FAR R. A. Trail - + Troy, Missouri 


C.T. DRYZ, Box 1033, EAGLE RIVER, WIS. oe eot . Oshkosh, Wis. 
8070 yop ne ON HL 


—* My planting. Free literature’ 
a “wy aescribing plants for attracting 
my fish and ct 
. H2 
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— illustrating Thompson’s 
New 1923 Models 


RITE for your copy to-day. See 

the finest, most famous line of 

boats we have ever offered. Beau- 
tifully illustrated in full colors. And 
at new revised prices which represent 
savings greater than ever before! 


| 


CANOES, $45 up. Speedy, beautiful in line, 
graceful in action—yet strong and durable. Stable 
in a choppy sea; steady as most rowboats. Respon- 
sive to the paddle—less liable to “‘drift.’’ Four 
lengths, three different models: ANTI-LEAK (all 
wood), HIAWATHA and INDIAN. (canvas- 


covered). 


ROWBOATS, $40 up. Roomy, handsome rowboats 
—with trim lines. Finely built of choicest woods. 
Finished down to the last detail. Stand years of 
wear and tear and still look good. 





FISHING BOATS, $32 up. For oars or outboard 
motor. Sturdy, stable—won’t “‘roll’’ when you 
stand to cast or land a whopper. Light draft for 
the shallows. Easy on the oarsman. 





SPECIAL BOATS for Outboard Motors, $58 up. 
Special seam construction resists vibration. Unique 
hull design, combined with just the right clear- 
ance, gives speed without sacrificing safety. We 
handle leading outboard motors also. 





MOTOR BOATS, $200 up. The feature of this 
full line is the Beach Model—the “‘Wonder Boat 
of 1923.’ Propeller does not project below keel— 
cannot be injured if run hard aground or amid 
lurking logs or rocks. Operates perfectly in shal- 
low, weedy water; rides a rough sea in perfect 
safety. Equipped with light-weight motor enclosed 
in rain-proof hatch. Women or children can start 
and operate this boat. Two men can carry it. 
Four other motor boats to choose from; 16 to 26 
feet in length. 


SAVE MONEY—ORDER BY MAIL 
When writing for catalog, please state the kind 
of boat in which you are interested. 
Thompson Bros. Boat Mfg. Co. 
93 ELLIS AVE., PESHTIGO, WIS. 

For 16 years this organization has 
specialized in the production of better- 
built boats. The Thompson factory is one 


of the largest in the -world devoted ezx- 
clusively to boat designing and building. 















the silver-plated tie, which, as soon as 
laid, was removed, and an ordinary tie 
substituted, the spike and tie were pre- 
served as mementos of the occasion. 

Although several round-ups and drives 
have been held the present winter, the 
one held a Promontory Summit the 29th 
of January, 1922, was the most successful 
held so far, as it resulted in killing over 
eleven thousand rabbits. 


ADVENTURES IN 
COMRADESHIP 
(Continued from page 103) 


feet. Beside the dock was a crazy little 
sponger’s dory made up of the driftwood 
of innumerable wrecks. A silence as of 
some haunted and long-deserted place 
brooded everywhere. Only the sea 
voiced a monotone of protest, as if the 
Key was a bold intrusion. 


We tied the “Lucretia” to a pile and 


for the first time looked downward into 
the shallow water of the channel. 

“LOOK at em!” 

It was Sonny-Boy’s quivering, half- 
audible cry. 

And I could understand his amazed 
enthusiasm; on every side, as far as we 
could see, the channel swarmed with 
fish—large and small and of more kinds 
than I was able to count. Their shim- 
mering bodies at play, glistening color- 
fully as the sunlight penetrated down- 
ward and made golden patterns on the 
sandy and coral bottom. 

Here were small groupers, snappers, 
porgies, grunts and once three plump 
bonefish passed in majestic review, un- 
afraid. There were the most gorgeous 
angelfish as well, thin-as wafers, and 
willowy with fantastically tinted plumes 
of carmine and brilliant yellow—no two 
alike, and all a challenge to the imagina- 
tive eye. 

The channel was a great, natural 
aquarium, so plentifully stocked that the 
fish crowded one another, and as Sonny- 
Boy threw a fragment of shrimp bait 
overboard hundreds of them made a con- 
certed rush for it, until a squirming, 
rainbow of color became congested at 
our bow. Now we knew why Cap’n 
Jimmy had called it “All-the-Fish-in-the- 
World Key.” 

(To be continued) 


GUN PRACTICE FOR 
FIELD WORK 
(Continued from page 113) 


will enable a man to swing a gun at least 
three times as fast as he now can—and 
straight down—and still keep on aiming. 

Then there is the bird that flies al- 
most directly at the shooter. To some 
this is a sure miss ninety-nine times out 
of one hundred. Many a live pigeon match 
was won or lost in years gone by be- 
cause a crafty trapper started a couple 
of white or brown birds directly away 
from the firing line,.and then unexpect- 
edly trapped a small black or blue hen 
so that she flew low and diréctly at the 
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shooter. Such a bird gets under the 
gun muzzle surprisingly quick, especially 
if the background is dark and the bird 
hugs the ground. A trick like this has 
cost many a man a thousand dollars or 
more, for they shot for real stakes jp 
the old days. 

If it is a quail or a duck flying , 
trifle higher than the shooter’s face and 
is not closer than twenty yards from 
the gunner when first seen, such a shot 
is dead easy if the trigger is pulled just 
as the muzzle is swung past the head. 

In field shooting the odd and unusual 
shots are often remembered years after 
the ordinary ones are forgotten. Some 
of them are hopelessly funny. 

I am built quite short, and some 
years ago on a rabbit hunt a very till 
fox-hound tried to follow a rabbit that 
dodged between my feet just as | 
jumped down off a stone wall. The 
dog found the archway about six inches 
too low and had quite a hard time getting 
through—but he made it while I got the 
rabbit. But my hunting companion still 
laughs about that day’s shooting. How 
is anyone going to practice for that kind 
of a shot? It simply isn’t being done. 

This article naturally can only sug- 
gest a very few of the odd or unusual, 
but nearly always very practical, meth- 
ods of practicing for field shooting. 
Which to choose should depend upon 
the facilities available, the kind of hunt- 
ing to be done, and a knowledge of 
those shots which for the reader are 
the hardest to successfully accomplish. 
Long runs of consecutive hits are not 
desired in practice shooting. If they are 
obtained there is evidently little need 
for such practice. 

The thing to do is to practice those 
shots that always give you trouble and 
of which, therefore, you should have 
greater knowledge or familiarity. 

If the incomers are the hard ones, try 
incomers until you can stop them. Ifa 
towering shot is difficult, try shooting 
at stones—while they are traveling up, 
and then a black duck will seem a whole 
lot easier. 

The reason why standard target 
shooting is sometimes condemned is be- 
cause it is standard, not because it is 
target shooting. Variety is what gives 
the spice to life. 

















































HOOTING of this kind will show 

the shooter a good deal more than 
he imagines about the type of load that 
he ought to use. It will demonstrate 
the fallacy of using an overload of shot 
because a load of this kind is invariably 
slow and it kicks hard. Both low veloc- 
ity and heavy recoil will cut down the 
number of hits that are made by almost 
anyone—and particularly by those who 
do very little shooting and who are 
usually, as a result, the most susceptible 
to the effect of recoil and are the slow- 
est in action. 


As recoil depends much more upon 
the weight of the shot charge than 
upon its velocity it follows that any 12- 
gauge load containing 1% ounces 0 
shot will be considerably more uncom- 
fortable to use, particularly in a field 
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gun, than one containing 1 or 1% ounces. 
A session or two at artificial marks 
will soon show whether you are one of 
those who can effectively use a charge 
like 3% or 3%4—1% ounces or whether 
you should stick to a light, snappy 
charge like 234 or 3 drams and 1 ounce. 

The velocities over a 40-yard range 
of a load of 3 drams, 1 ounce, and one 
of 3% drams and 1% ounces, are prac- 
tically identical—with any size shot. 

A pellet from one load will give ex- 
actly the same penetration as a pellet 
of the same size from the other. There- 
fore, it will kill just as well. As the 
heavier load contains 20 per cent. more 
shot it will naturally throw a closer 
pattern, but there are few varieties of 
game that require a 1%4 ounce pattern, 
particularly in field shooting where most 
of the shots are under 30 yards. 

If you can hit 10 per cent. or 20 per 
cent. -more artificial targets with the 
light, fast load, it is almost certain that 
you will average higher with it on 
game, especially when you are tired and 
think and act more slowly than when 
you are all keyed up at a target shoot. 
Incidentally it is less expensive and 
lighter to carry. 

In many cases a lighter load and a 
systematic and practical style of target 
practice that is patterned as closely as 
possible after the field shooting to be 
done will convert a persistent and dis- 
couraged flincher into an accomplished 
and successful field shot. The difference 
between the 95 per cent. shot and the 
60 per cent. shot is usually largely one 
of practice at the particular type of 
shooting in which he is interested. 


FISHING THE DEPEND- 
ABLE WET FLY 
(Continued from page 119) 


hook nowadays, how many times have 
you seen an angler lose several fish be- 
fore he takes the trouble to find out that 
either his point has been broken off 
against a rock, or that his barb has dis- 
appeared? A tiny hook-stone—if it is 
used—will soon pay for itself. 


HE decision as to whether to fish up 

or down stream with wet flies, lies 
largely in the size and character of the 
water to be fished. I might say the wise 
angler will determine his general plan 
of action according to the circumstances 
with which he is faced on the stream 
rather than by strictly adhering to any 
set of rules—no matter how clever these 
may be. It is a weakness of the present- 
day angler that he appears to fish by 
maxim rather than experience. This is 
due to the number of excellent fishing 
books that have appeared during the 
last generation or so; I feel sure that 
the almost unlimited number of really 
fine books on angling tend to turn out a 
race of book-taught fishermen. This is 
quite natural, when one stops to con- 
sider it; T confess that my first appear- 
ance on the stream (fly fishing for 
trout) found me thoroughly primed with 
excellent advice which I had carefully 
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[* choosing an arm for pro- 

tection, the first requisite is 
reliability. Your selection is 
made easy by the reputation for 
“superiority”? that Smith & 
Wesson revolvers have enjoyed 
since 1853. 


SMITH & WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior ‘Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


e 


No arms are genuine Smith 
& Wesson Arms unless 
they bear, plainly marked 
on the barrel, the name 


SMITH & WESSON, 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
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TIE ON A NEW 
FLAT SIDE CHUB 





No. 1500 


Price, $1.00 


Weight, nearly %-oz. Length, 3% 
in. Color a beautiful blend of 
dark green, silver and red in scale 
finish. New loose vibration spin- 
mers. Ora 


Baby Flat Side Chub, 


with reversible double hooks. 
Weight, about %4-oz. Length, 2% 
in. No. 1600. 


Price, 95c. 


If the casting will be along the shore or 
over the weeds, the bass will instantly 
take a lure which they believe to be a 
minnow in trouble and therefore easy to 
catch. No other lure so well represents 
an injured minnow. Cast this beautiful 
Flat Side Chub, give some short, slow 
jerks and if there is a bass around— 
Biff-Bang—and the fight is on. They 
can’t resist it. 


Tie on 
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The New Polly Wiggle 
Pork Rind Lure 

No. 1700. Price $1.00 


Length of body, 1% in. Weight, 
over 14-oz. 


No. 1701—White with Red Head 









If you are going to cast in weedy places, 
among the pads and surface weeds, turn 
over the piece in the mouth of the 
Polly Wiggle, make your cast, start the 
lure at once and bring it in slowly and 
the big old bass or pick, who is out 
looking for a nice juicy meal will hit and 
hit hard, this wiggling life-like Polly 
Wiggle. It gets the big ones in the bad 
places. If the day is hot and the fish 
down deep—with the mouthpiece pointed 
down, make the cast, reel rather fast 
and be ready for the strike. In no other 
pork rind lure can you get both the 
; surface and deep bait; in no other can 
4" you get such a fine side wiggle to the 
rind. Be sure to have one to tie to on 
ae swening day so you can Catch More 
ish. 


















No casting outfit is com- 
plete without the 


Famous Pikie Minnow 











& ces VY 
Length, 4% in. 
Weight, %-oz. 


Price $1.00 








Get from Your Dealer or Direct 


Every Bait Guaranteed Satisfac- 
tory or Money Refunded 


Send for Our FREE Tackle 
Catalogue 


THE CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 
31 SOUTH RANDOLPH ST., GARRETT, IND. 
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culled from between the covers of fish- 
ing books. A good many years of con- 
stant fishing have proved most of the 
advice to be good, if used at the right 
time, and plentifully supplemented with 
a great deal of “experience.” The be- 
ginner, lacking a personal instructor, 
can do no better than to follow what he 
has read, striving constantly to learn by 
experience. And so I say that the ques- 
tion of whether to fish upstream or 
down is to be decided on the water 
rather than by belonging to one “school” 
or the other. On large waters, or on 
very fast ones, the wet fly can be fished 
with the current to advantage. The 
flies should be cast across the stream, 
and allowed to sweep down with the 
current until they reach a point directly 
below the angler. Where the water is 
very fast, flowing between narrow banks, 
it becomes necessary to cast almost 
straight downstream; the fly must be 
worked back and forth across: the cur- 
rent in this situation. A trout will take 
a wet fly that is moving with or across 
the current much more readily than one 
which is being pulled up against the 
water. In small streams, plentifully sup- 
plied with quiet stretches and pools, one 
will generally do better by fishmg up- 
stream—supposing that the sun is in 
such a position that the angler will not 
throw shadows ahead of him. 

Unlike the dry fly, the wet variety may 
be given a certain amount of motion by 
the angler; sometimes the trout seem to 
prefer a lively fly that is twisted along 
by slightly shaking the rod, while at 
others they want a fly that glides along 
smoothly. They almost always rise bet- 
ter to a wet fly that is just under the 
surface. The dropper fly may be danced 
along over the surface—if the angler’s 
skill permits the proper execution of 
this pretty maneuver. Under all cir- 
cumstances trout insist that the flies be 
dropped as light as thistle-down on the 
water; that they be undisturbed by care- 
less wading, shadows, and_ ripples 
caused by the angler’s movements. 

I do not wish to leave the impression 
that wet fly fishing is always the most 
difficult or the most desirable. There 
are proper times and conditions for the 
dry fly, and an angler who persisted in 
the use of the wet under such circum- 
stances would merely prove that he still 
had a lot to learn. The best informa- 
tion available as to when to use one 
and the other is always given by the 
trout themselves; should your judgment 
of the situation indicate a dry fly, try 
it. and sce whether the fish coincide 
with your views. If they don’t, give 
them a wet fly. I presume that you will 
be skillful enough to offer both va- 
rieties in a versatile manner, not being 
content to acknowledge failure with 
either until your whole bag of tricks has 
been exhausted. Because the trout will 
not rise to a wet fly cast toward the left 
bank does not mean that they will refuse 
one cast toward the right. Such seem- 
ingly trivial matters sometimes make the 
difference between a heavy creel and a 
light one. In searching for the proper 
offering make use of every size of fly 
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you carry; this will often have more 
bearing on the matter than the color o! 
the fly. And do not overlook the fac: 
that various patterns have differen: 
shapes. On the whole I do not recom- 
mend a constant change of flies; the 
fault is more likely to lie in the manne 
of presenting them. If I had to choos: 
between having one fly or one metho: 
of presentation, I would not hesitate for 
an instant to choose the one fly wit! 
freedom to put it over the trout in as 
many ways as I cared to, 

As a last word: most of us have a 
peculiar style of fishing of our own, ani 
when we fail to catch fish we beconic 
upset. This is not a theory, but an ac- 
tual fact. There is nothing more disas- 
trous to a happy day on the stream than 
to find that we have lost confidence in 
our ability to take fish. Every sports- 
man, whether he be angler or shooter, 
has experienced those miserable days 
which either opened with missing two 
or three rises, or missing a few easy 
shots; we vividly recall how we lost 
more and more control of ourselves 
until we were actually glad to put up 
our rod or gun at the end of the day. 
I, for one, have experienced this un- 
happy feeling enough times, so that I 
am determined to reduce the chances of 
its occurence as much as I can. For 
the angler, safety lies in refusing to be- 
come wedded to a particular style of 
fishing, in becoming proficient with wet 
or dry fly, in being equally at home 
fishing up or down stream, and having 
enough control of his nerves so that he 
may strike early or late at will, sharp!y 
or by merely tightening up his line. In 
other words, study to become a “Com- 
pleat Angler.” 


BIG-MOUTH BASS IN 
FLORIDA 
(Continued from page 119) 


of the fish. Handling him carefully, | 
got him up to the boat, when he took onc 
look and disappeared only to come up 
fighting strong on the other side. Out 
he went again, taking line like a run- 
away kite. I got him stopped again 
when he began to sulk. Tugging on him 
gently, he started out with another mad 
rush straight for the boat and under it 
again. You may believe me, I had my 
hands full reeling in and getting the line 
around in under the bow of the boat. 
Playing him steadily on this side, I soon 
had him fagged out and he came up to 
the surface on his side. I reached care- 
fully over, taking no chances on a land- 
ing net, hooked my fingers into his 
mouth and gills and lifted him into the 
boat. 

I think we all heaved a sigh of relief 
when I actually had him safely in the 
boat. Paul sat transfixed with won:ler 
and open-mouthed awe. He relucta:tly 
admitted it was some fish. Walter \as 
not unduly ruffled, although he waned 
to know if I believed him now about 
his tale of a duck-eating bass. 

The thirty minutes o. so I spent in 
playing the bass seemed to me to have 
been but a few moments, and I was 
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covered with perspiration. Then I be- 
gan wondering how much he weighed. 
Afterwards the scales showed him to be 
nine pounds and two ounces. 

Content to rest on my laurels for the 
day, I now took the paddle and let Wal- 
ter try his hand with the casting outfit. 
It was a new business to him and many 
times he endangered his safety as well 
as our own by the close swish of a bunch 
o: sharp hooks on the Dowagiac as he 
endeavored to get the bait out. After 
patiently untangling a few “birdnests” in 
the line, he finally got out a good cast. 
A fair-sized bass hit the bait, and after 
“the smoke had cleared away” there was 
one more convert to “them new-fangled 
fishin’ poles,” as he called our tackle. 

As we sat about the camp fire that 
evening, our pipes going, and listened to 
the tales of adventure from Walter, who 
had fished and hunted through all of this 
country, I could not help but feel how 
close we were, after all, despite the de- 
velopment of our present-day civiliza- 
tion, to the life of our forefathers who 
had lived in daily contact with the wild 
affairs of Nature. I realized the need 
of the present generation for the good 
that could be derived from a closer 
union with Nature and her manifold 
manifestations. To this end I then and 
there resolved to do all I could from 
then on to encourage and foster the 
spirit of sportsmanship in our coming 
generation. 


STUDIES IN TROUT 


PSYCHOLOGY 
(Continued from page 117) 


it can discriminate between the natural 
and the artificial. At one time I was 


fishing for bass in a small river. I cast | 


the fly, a large Brown Hackle, near a 
log. At once a fair-sized bass rose and 
seized it as I looked on. A sudden curi- 
osity led me to delay the strike to see 
what would happen. The fish deliberate- 
ly chewed the artificial two or three 
times and then blew it out of its mouth, 
returning to its place under the log. 
Several casts made in the same spot got 
no rises, but a cast down and across the 
stream at once got a rise from another 
fish, which was hooked, played and 
creeled. Touch or taste, or both, would 
seem to be the only explanation. 

Grasshoppers and crickets were a 
very acceptable diet to my larger trout. 
The smaller fish could do little with the 
hard forward parts, but the soft ab- 
domen, if broken off and thrown into the 
water, was taken and swallowed. The 
natural insect has long been known to 
be a deadly bait, and from my own ex- 
perience artificials tied in the proper 
manner are just about as taking as the 
natural, if properly manipulated. 

One trout would occasionally take a 
small, light-green fly with gauzy wings 
and golden eyes. However, the greater 
number of insects of this species were 
not noticed when placed on the water, 
not even being pulled under and 
drowned. 

When several insects of different 
species were on the water at the same 


Savage Model 1899 
lever-action 


Note the hammerless, solid 
breech. Nothing can get in to 
jam that powerful action. Built 
for .22 hi- eeeers -250-3000; .30- 
30; .300; 


From the toughlittle 
woodchuck to the giant 


bears of the North 


Savage has led in making the dif- 
ference between the hunting of 
yesterday and the hunting of today 
as great as the difference between 
travelling in an old stage coach and 
a modern express train. 

Savage made the first hammerless 
repeating rifle—the first light sport- 
ing rifle to handle truly high-speed 
cartridges. 

And since the Savage .303 first 
made its reputation twenty years 
ago, Savage has accomplished won- 
dersin developing high-power rifles 
—light, well-balanced rifles with an 
unbelievably slight recoil. 

oday—in the Savage lever-ac- 
tion or bolt- action high-power rifles 
—a calibre for every kind and type 
of American game. 


-22 Hi-Power 

The amazing little “Imp”— 
smallest of all high-power rifles. 
Ideal for small and medium 
game—from woodchucks to 
wolves—capable of killing even 
much larger animals. Accurate 
at long and uncertain ranges. 


-30-30 
A standard and an ever-de- 
pendable cartridge for deer and 
similar game at moderate 
ranges. Used by many sea- 
soned hunters against the largest 
American animals. 


A Savage High-Power for every kind of American game 


303 

The hard-hitting, deadly-accu- 
rate old .303—famous for 20 
years. Ideal for deer, caribou 
and black bear. Has been used 
effectively against moose and 
grizzly. Unsurpassed for tim- 
‘bered country. 


-250-3000 
An all-around rifle—powerful 
enough for any animal in the 
Western Hemisphere. Terrific 
speed and accuracy makeit the 
gun for mountain sheep, goats, 
and other game at extreme 
ranges. Excellent also for deer. 


300 
Delivers a smashing blow that 
will drop the great Alaskan 
brown bear in his tracks. The 
most modern cartridge for the 
biggest game. Splendid for 
moose anc elk as well as smaller 
animals. 
It is advisable, whenever possible, 
in order to get the best results, to 
use ammunition manufactured by 
Savage. Ask for the Savage red box. 
Ask at your dealer’s, or write for the 
interesting catalog describing in de- 
tailthecomplete Savageline. Address 
SAVAGE ARMS Gonroa prion 
Dept. 103, Utica, N. Y. 


Owners and operators of the 
J. Stevens Arms Company 


Hie = ote 1920 


Note the solid locking lugs, short 
throw of po handle. There's 
strength and speed there. It 
= . a Built for .250-3000 


SAVAGE 
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“HELLO, IKE!”? 


Meet “‘Bill”—that’s me. Some call me 
“Smiling Bill.’”” Some few others who have 
not been lucky with my baits on the first 
trial call me other names. Names that are 
not mentioned in polite society. However 
they get over that after another trial, or 
two. Reason why. The baits I sell must 
be good enough for me to fish with. I am 
too a to me i keeps 
me busy picking weeds 

lazy man’s bait. That is, one that 
catches the most fish with the least effort. 
If a fellow finds he is getting too many he 
can either quit or put them back, can’t he? 
That’s what I do. So I have a clear con- 
science and can look a game warden square 
in the eye any old time. 


Shannon Twin Spinner 


JF, Stan 85c each 


Here’s my “‘lazy man’s bait.”” Take a look. 
You can easilysee that it isweedless andwhen 
younotehowclosethespoons spin tothe point 
of the hook you'll agree that it is some 
killer. Also it looks good to any old “‘he” 
bass or ‘‘she’”’ bass either—they all like it. 
All you have to do is to show it to a bass. 
The bass will do the rest. Being weedless 
you have no trouble showing it to them 
either, no matter where they are or how 
thick the weeds. 

We make the Shannon with Red, White 
or Yellow feather fly and also with natural 
colored bucktail fly. If your dealer can’t 
or won’t supply you send direct to me. 

Well, “Ike,” that is about all I have to 
say. So long and good luck go with you, 
but to make sure better take a couple of 
Shannons-along. 

Fishingly yours, 
BILL JAMISON. 


How About a Good Silk Line? 


Here’s the line that Bill Jamison and all 
of his friends use. The softest and easiest 
casting line you ever saw. Made of finest 
silk and guaranteed to be the best line you 
can buy at any price. Give it a trial. 
You'll surely like it. 

No.5, 12 Ib. test. 50 yard spools, each, $1.00 
No. 4, 16 Ib. test. 50 yard spools, each, 1.20 


Send for our catalog of Baits, Flies, 
Leaders, Lines, Weedless Hooks, Etc. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Dept. S 736lSouth California Ave. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


time the smaller moths or spiders were 
taken in preference. - If the actions of 
my trout are any guide at all, the con- 
clusion is justified that trout exercise 
considerable discrimination as between 
the different varieties of the creatures 
that supply them with their diet, and 
this by mere inspection. 

We have noted that at least in cap- 
tivity angleworms are without exception 
an attractive food. These can hardly be 
classed as “flies” or insects and so 
would have to be ruled out of the fly- 
fisher’s list of models. Various small, 
mealy-winged moths, some varieties of 
spiders, slim, grey flies, small, black 
insects and mosquitoes were the forms 
of insect life within the range of my 
experimentation. 


ON the basis of my observation I 
should presume that artificials very 
exactly copied from these as models in 
shape, size, color and texture,.and cor- 
responding as far as might be to the 
insects of the waters to be fished would 
supply the fly-fisher with his lures. The 
several dozen kinds of insects classed 
under the above list, including the many 
varieties of smaller moths, will give the 
“fan” in fly-fishing plenty of material to 
practice his tying and casting ability 
upon. 

In the case of fish kept out of doors, 
weather conditions for them would 
parallel quite closely those for trout in 
a stream or lake, except that unless care 
were taken the temperature of the water 
in the container would vary more, being 
warmer in the daytime and colder at 
night. My fish, as a rule, at least during 
the warm season of the year, fed better 
on moderately cool days than on those 
that were either very warm or quite 
cold. 

A cold day, accompanied by a drizzly 
rain, usually put them somewhat off their 
feed. Still, if there were motion enough 
given to the floating insect, the fish 
would generally rise. Temperature con- 
ditions vary much less in water than in 
air, in a moderately short time, so that 
it is extremely doubtful if the tempera- 
ture of such cool waters as the trout 
lives in would vary markedly in a few 
days of cool weather. 

On an excessively hot day, the fish 
were inclined to be sluggish, and would 
either lie inert on the bottom or but 
slightly above it, slowly fanning their 
front fins. A bright, cool day, not cold, 
usually found them ready to feed. 
Hence, if trout do not rise readily on 
such days it is probable that the mo- 
tions of the angler or of his rod are so 
readily seen as to frighten the fish. 

A warm, lowery day, with an occasional 
drizzle, was about the best of all. Yet 
insects prefer bright, warm days to be 
abroad in. This idea may not be ex- 
actly in line with the theory usually 
held, but I am disposed to believe that 
trout often rise best on those days be- 
cause they are hungry and do not find 
at the surface the insects that make 
their food. A jumping and_ splashing 
in the pool where a. trout is kept is 
understood as a hint by me that the 
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fish is willing to feed and trying to get 
where food is to be found. A well-fed 
fish is not uneasy, but lies dormant on 
the bottom, barely even moving the gills 
and apparently asleep. 

Sometimes fish would not feed under 
the best of conditions. But an investi- 
gation would show it to be fed so full 
as hardly to be able to swim. We may 
from this infer that a similar condition 
will put a wild trout “off his feed.” 
Now it sometimes happened that a fish 
would feed under apparently unfavorable 
conditions, which should encourage “the 
angler to fish wherever he can find 
water enough to wet his line. 

Now what about manipulation, or the 
lack of it, when fishing with the fly? 
Many “flies,” upon falling into the water, 
move their wings rapidly with a peculiar 
whirring motion, something which the 
angler evidently cannot immitate. Others 
—like the various duns or upwing flies 
—settle quietly and remain floating with 
vertical wings during the egg-laying 
process, rising occasionally and flying a 
short distance, then settling down to de- 
posit their eggs again. 

The action of such flies can evidently 
be best imitated by the angler if he 
leaves the artificial entirely to itself, or 
to the action of the wind or current. 
La Branche gives an interesting account 
of a skipping cast, very effective when 
he could sometimes make it. The fly is 
made to leave the water, go a short 
distance and settle upon the surface sev- 
eral times in succession, provoking a 
rise at each movement. Has not manipu- 
lation then considerable importance in 
inducing the fish to rise to the artificial? 

Perhaps some light can be shed upon 
this interesting question by knowledge 
gathered from my experience with cap- 
tive trout. On a still surface, represent- 
ing a lake or pool in a stream, living, 
fluttering insects were preferred. This 
would hardly bear out the dictum of 
certain dry-fly anglers that the artificial 
should be cast upon the surface and 
never manipulated. Insects, dead and 
partly submerged, were not, as a rule, 
taken at all. But if, by blowing, motion 
was given, these were sometimes, though 
rarely, seized. (Score one for the dry- 
fly man). 

Sometimes insects were taken as soon 
as dropped upon the surface. At other 
times it was necessary to blow them 
slightly to set up a little motion and so 
simulate life. (How about the still dry- 
fly on a quiet pool?) When dry-fly 
fishing on a lake or pool I have been 
most successful when a very gentle 
breeze barely rippled the water, causing 
the fly to dance up and down a little, 
but without setting up motion enough to 
saturate and submerge it. 

Insects were sometimes taken «nd 
either immediately ejected, or rejected 
after being chewed once or twice. 
Again, the fish would come up to a [a- 
vorite kind repeatedly and tear it to 
pieces in its efforts. Sometimes small 
bits of leaves or wood were taken, 
tasted and then ejected. This latter cit- 
cumstance may explain why at times, 
evidently when hungry, trout will rise 
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to “most anything ;” or why a trout will 
rise once, and once only, to a certain fly. 
This may also explain the success of 
the so-called “fancy” flies which in color 
resemble nothing in the earth, the 
heavens or the waters under the earth. 
The same sense of curiosity (shall we 
call it?) may help to explain why, when 
standard artificials fail, a battered, 
grizzled veteran of a nondescript may 
be the only taking thing in sight. 


HERE has been much speculation as 

io the relative importance of color, 
shape, size, and motion of the artificial. 
In a rapid current the fish probably 
gets an impression of something coming, 
moving and small enough to eat, which 
must be seized as it passes if at all and 
so come up to almost any object diminu- 
tive enough to provoke. a rise. But on 
a still and gently moving water the fish 
has ample chance to study more closely 
anything on the surface. Hence it is 
but reasonable to suppose that in this 
case the closer the resemblance of the 
artificial to the natural, the greater the 


B likelihood of getting a rise. 


In this light can a “fancy” be properly 
called a fly at all? How does its status 
differ from that of a feather minnow” 
or a trout “plug”? Should not all flies 
except those copied accurately from the 
natural insect be barred in fishing con- 
tests where the conditions state that 
only those fish will be considered that 
are caught by “casting a fly with fly- 
tackle?” In other words, should the 
fly-fisher care at all how he gets his 
fish provided he gets them? Or should 
the method be of equal or more impor- 
tance than the game? 


INLAND BIRD-BANDING 
ASSOCIATION 


(Continued from page 122) 


Leon J. Cole (now with the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.) was per- 
haps the most active. Bands were placed 
mostly on young birds about to leave the 
nest. Considerable bookkeeping, in financ- 
ing, distributing bands, and keeping of 
records resulted in a small percentage of 
birds retaken by chance (especially as 
killing birds for the purpose of recover- 
ing bands was always considered an un- 
justifiable infringement of wise laws for 
their conservation). Returns, though 
small in number, were however so worth 
while, that those interested in the move- 
ment were far from being discouraged. 
Nevertheless, in a few years they found 
themselves unable to carry on the work 
properly due to the time and application 
itinvolved. It was therefore turned over 
to the Linnean Society of New York, 
which appointed a bird-banding commit- 
te. Mr. Howard H. Cleaves was the 
active member of this committee. He 
made of “The American Bird-Banding 
Association” a strong and active organi- 
zation, national in scope, which issued 
bands and kept records. Finding of 
these bands was reported to the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, N. Y., 
the headquarters of the Linnean So- 
ciety. 
(Continued on page 154) 
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Model 25 


‘The New Remington Repeater 


Calibers .25-20 and .32 W.C.F.— 
and two new Hi-Speed Cartridges 


ULFILLING an unwritten obligation to the 

sportsman and trapper Remington brings 
forth this new rifle—the first hammerless, 
solid-breech rifle in these calibers. 


It gives the hunter a modern general pur- 
pose rifle for such game as raccoon, fox, bob- 
cat, skunk and otter. Fine for the trap-line. 
Just the thing to exterminate pests. 


The New Model 25 is an outstanding, hand- 
some arm—trim as an arrow and beautifully 
proportioned and balanced. 


It is a Remington rifle—with all that im- 
plies in safety, reliability and accuracy. 


Point by point note the details: 


Fore-arm slide action type; .25-20 or .32 W. 
C.F.; 24-inch round barrel; magazine capacity 
10 cartridges—unusually quick to load; in- 
dicator showing whether magazine is loaded 
or empty; steel rifle metal butt-plate; open 
sporting sight, acjustable for elevation; quick 
and easy take-down, permitting cleaning the 
barrel from the breech; weight 5% pounds. 


Designed by Remington, perfected by Remington, 
guaranteed by Remington. 


Worth owning. See it. Find out all about it. Write 
for Model 25 folder. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1816 


Two New Remington 
Hi-Speed Cartridges 


Be sure to shoot the New Rem- 
ington Hi-Speed .25-20 or .32 W. 
C. F. cartridges—with the cop- 
per-jacketed mushroom bullets. 
Higher velocity, greater killing 
power, equal or greater accuracy 
and flatter trajectory than any 
cartridges in these calibers you 
have ever shot heretofore, 


Remington, 


THE AUTHORITY IN FIREARMS, 
AMMUNITION AND CUTLERY 





IMPORTANT 
TO HUNTERS 


Your early spring catches will 
make better furs because the pelts 
are more heavily furred. Get our 
style book of fur sets, coats, caps 
for men, ete. We save you fully 
50% of the regular price for furs 
—and.give you a guarantee of 
complete satisfaction. Globe furs 
are worn all over America. Sat- 
isfled customers in 46 states last 
season. 

Write to-day for our 48-page 
style book FREE. 


GLOBE TANNING COMANY 
Dept. 254, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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SALMON FISHING 


Mingan river and its branch the 
Manitou, the third best salmon river 
on the North Shore of the Gulf St. 
Lawrence, offered for lease with the 
option of purchase. Further particu- 
lars on application to - 


W. D. B. SCOTT 
276 Pine Avenue - - W. Montreal 
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BIRD VISITORS FROM 
THE NORTH 
(Continued from page 109) 


pine boughs where it hangs in chickadee 
manner. It is a gossipy bird, feeding 
and talking and prowling to the bough’s 
end, and its musical voice is a pleasant 
thing in the silent, grayish, snow- 
streaked corridors of the forest. The 
sight of merry birds and listening of 
bough-flung song breaks the dull routine 
of many a forest hour. 


REDPOLL AND GOLDFINCH 


A SMALL sparrow-like bird who aids 
the farmer and holds down the 
summer weed crop. The great good 
done by the redpoll cannot be reckoned 
in dollars and cents—it is beyond num- 
bers. Vast numbers sweep out of the 
polar regions and spread over New Eng- 
land. Flocks take possession of open 
country, waste pastures and fields, where 
weeds of all discription tower above the 
snow levels. In rapid flight they settle 
in the shrubbery and border trees, then 
suddenly swoop down to the fields. A 
soft undercurrent of birdy twittering 
essays from the flock, a constant hum 
which is not song and yet is music heard 
as it is in the solitude of the snowy 
waste. No weed head full of seeds es- 
capes the plying bill and searching eyes, 
and no lost seeds lay upon the snow as 
the redpolls believe in a clean sweep. 
With their round plump bodies, crimson 
cap, gleam of rosy breast and pinkish 
rump, combined with rapid flight and 
restless movement they form an admir- 
able picture of wintry fields. 

I have never been to Carcassonne 
might be compared with I have never 
seen a goldfinch in a New Hampsire 
winter. Many observers have had such 
good fortune. The yellow of summer 
plumage turns to dark with just a sug- 
gestion of yellow about the throat, head, 
and back. In habits they have much 
that is pine siskin and something of the 
crossbills, and can be recognized by the 
lack of streakiness of the siskin and the 
red of the crossbill. They are seed eat- 
ers, destroyers of harmful weeds. 


THE THREE-TOED WOODPECKERS 


MUCH criticized and condemned 

bird is the woodpecker, and yet 
there are many lovers of the family who 
can see nothing but good in their habits. 
According to biological analysis both are 
right. As the Arctic three-toed and the 
American three-toed only come to us in 
the winter, their place in economic val- 
ues cannot be estimated. As the name 
implies, trees are necessary to woodpeck- 
ers, and woodpeckers are necessary to 
trees. These northern wanderers are 
shy birds, loving the seclusion of the 
forests, never seen in large flocks, and 
mingling with the resident birds in such 
an unobstructive manner their presence 
is hardly known except to the experi- 
enced observer. The yellow crown patch 
identifies them, while one has a black 
back, the other a white stripe down its 
back barred with black. Like many of 
winter’s birds, they prefer the conifer 
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trees. They are important to the trees 
their food consisting largely of the 
larve of wood-borers, yet they love 
beechnuts and can quite readily be found 
in the vicinity of beech trees if the yield 
has been a good one. Their cry, like 
that of the blue jay or hawk or owl, iias 
the very soul of the wilderness in its 
tone—it is the symbol of unmapped 
wilderness, it is in harmony with the 
silence and gloom of the conifers. How 
the blood quickens at the wild scream 
of some bird in the silent woods! 


THE GoSHAWK 


ON powerful pinions a sinister bird 

sweeps down from the Canadian 
wilds to quest the half-wild reaches of 
New England. The flocks of goshawks 
may be compared to the wolves which 
drift to the settlements during hard win- 
ters. It is a raider without true cour- 
age, sometimes hunting in small flocks 
and other times scattering in order that 
individual birds may range a wide area 
of country. No respector of life, it 
swoops upon anything which it knows 
will not put up any sort of battle. It 
cannot be given the benefit of doubt in 
economic ornithology as the taking of 
ruffed grouse, rabbits, quail, squirrels, 
even barnyard fowl, weigh against it. 
The grouse has no show in escaping, 
as the short wings and long tail com- 
bined with great speed of the hawk make 
the bird an easy victim. Squirrels are 
snatched off the ground and picked out 
of the trees, hares and rabbits in their 
greatest spurts of speed are caught eas- 
ily, covies of quail huddling in the lee- 
ward of corn shocks and wheat stubble 
are wiped out, while poultry of barn- 
yards fall innocent victims to a sudden 
ruffle of wings and clutch of sharp 
talons. As a raider, marauder, the gos- 
hawk is peer among all the winter hun- 
ters in sheer savagery, and the very 
boldness of some of its exploits give it’ 
a tinge of romance and adventure. It 
is terror out of the cold North, the fierce 
unrelentless terror which we associate 
with the awe and glory and silence of 
long winters. 


RouGH-LEGGED Hawk 


THE rough-legged is a large, heavily- 
built bird sometimes seen by close 
observers, but so irregular is its appear- 
ance it is little known. It haunts thin 
woods, pastures and meadows where 
voles and mice are abundant. A good 
flier, yet sluggish in flight, it has few 
bad qualities and its presence means 4 
plenty of good for agricultural :nter- 
ests. 


Great GRAY AND SNowy Ow. 


QO” as hills and history, owls hive 4 
fascination for many people. hey 
are birds of mystery, superstition, and 
fable, of song and story, and the fir-ding 
of a gray owl is a red-letter day i: the 
calendar of the tramper. The gray ow! 
is not common to New Hampshire, and 
being a nocturnal bird it is rarely noted. 
Hares, rabbits, and rodents are its jrey. 


In a rabbit year look for the big white 
owls. In the back-country the old folks 
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combine heavy storms with the invasion 
of the snowy owl and they have a horror 
of one passing over the farmhouse and 
hooting when illness is about. The snowy 
owl seems the symbol of winter, the 
spirit of winter itself. We think of it 
as a bird riding the storm; there is 
scmething brutal in the stern vigors of 
a strong blizzard, and to imagine the 
bird on broad wings, white as the wind- 
whipped flakes, sweeping southward, is 
a bit of high adventure. The hunting 
of the snowy owl is done by day or 
night, and fortunate is one who can 
catch the big bird in at the death of the 
kill. There is the very cold, fierceness 
and terror of the Arctic wastes! It is 
true hunter, preying upon birds, ani- 
mils even larger than its own weight, 
and haunts the icy streams where open 
waters abound to catch fish. The 
muskrat, even the fighting capacities of 
the mink, do not scare this northern in- 
terloper. Its quest knows no limit, and 
its heart is as hard as its cold calculat- 
ing eyes, this bird which is winter itself. 
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A DEER-FOOT GUN 
RACK 


(Continued from page 125) 


it and pushed them in the bones until but 
a little over an inch of threaded end pro- 
jected. Then I drilled through the side— 
through skin, bone and flatted screw— 
with a small drill and forced a brass wire 
nail through all and filed off. Then I put 
the feet in the proper positions with the 
bones snugly fitting the holes in the 
panel. This left the brass ends of the 
screws projecting a bit at the back; over 
the screw ends I placed washers and 
brought all up tight and firm by means 
of hexagonal brass nuts. 


AFTe® the panel had been sand- 
papered to a good smooth finish 
I went over it with oak stain and filler 
and, after permanently fastening the feet 
in position as I have just described, I 
went over the wood with two or three 
coats of Valspar varnish. The hoofs [ 
painted black and rubbed, when dry, with 
curled hair to destroy the glittery ap- 
pearance. Of course they may be left 
shiny as one usually sees them when 
mounted, but to my mind they look un- 
natural that way. ‘Some merely oil the 
hoofs and rub up to a finish. 

To hang the panel I found a couple of 
little flat brass curtain hanger arrange- 
ments that at one time had been bought 
at the “Five and Ten” and screwed them 
in at the back. I lettered an appropriate 
(at least I thought it was) line of an old 
hunting-song, “Yo-Ho! The Mellow 
Horn” upon the panel and hung her up. 
My little carbine lies in it and above it 
the well-mounted head of the buck looks 
down. I look up at the head and hoofs 
and wish that I could do a head as nicely 
as I did the hoofs—but I cannot; I am 
much better with the feet than with the 
hcad, so my friends tell me, anyway. I 
wonder what they mean! 


A. F. WEsTERVELT, 
New York. 






















fais PARKER GUN 


The Parker Bolting System 


A combination straight and tapered 
bolt fits perfectly with the correspond- 
ing surfaces of a plate firmly fastened 
to the barrel lug. Both bolt and bolt 
plate are of hardened, tempered tool 
steel, accurately ground to fit. 






































The tapered faces take up all wear, 
while the flat surfaces prevent any 
“lifting” of the barrel when firing. 











Send for the Parker Catalog 
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Parker Bolting System 
Typical of the strength, 
simplicity and accuracy 
of the entire Parker 
mechanism. 


PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers 
MERIDEN CONN,., U. S. A. 



























NEW YORK SALESROOMS: 25 Murray Street 
PACIFIC COAST AGENT 
A. W, du Bray, Box 102, San Francisco 
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and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 
manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. AU 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 
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The name “BAKER” to the gun 

trade is a guarantee of quality. No gun 

on the American market has stood the 
test of strain equal to the record made by 


the “BAKER.” 
They Nevcr Shoot Loose 
The 1923 models are better than ever 


THE BAKER GUN CO. 
253 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 


















328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 


Coats, — Muffs, Chokers, 
etc., made from your raw or 
tanned furs. Enormous savings. 
Write for FREE CATALOG to- 
day. Tells eevee, ARTHUR 
FELBER FUR CO., Dept. m-3, 


25 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, An 

































PROFESSIONAL AVERAGE FOR 1922 


wm SMITH GUN 


WITH 


Bart Lewis, well-known Professional, tops the entire field. Average for 
year 98.29% i 




















SMITH GUNS MAKE AND BREAK RECORDS 


With Hunter One-Trigger and Auto Ejector 


It’s the perfect combination for field and trap 
Write for Catalog No. 319 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


McDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Office: No. 5 State St., New York City. 










ux Outing 
Puxbak Clothes ~ 
correctly designed to help you 
better enjoy the outdoors. 


Double thicknesses of strong, rain- 
proofed duck. Keep you warm, 
dry and comfortable regardless of 
the weather. 


Illustrated 1923 Style Book at 
your Dealer’s. Or write us for it. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP., 
10 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. 


Sole Distributors for Seneca Red Top 
Sportsmen’s Socks. 
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WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made Easy. 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 


116 West 39th St., P.O. Box 185, Times Square, NewYork 


SENDNOMONEY 


25 Cal. regulation blue steel 


This Gun fires 7 shots ° 
without reloading 


Accurate and reliable. 


Highest grade mate- 
rial and workmanship, perfect grip; small, 


compact; fits in vest pocket. 25-cal. gun, 
No. 105. While they last only.......... $8.75 


e 7 F . 
Miltay Mode Automation (25 
ane : a 

With Extra Magazine FREE 
A MAN’S GUN Built for hard service just 
like They Used ‘‘Over There.’ Fires 10 shots 
without reloading; safety locks prevent acci- 
dental discharge. 32-Cal. Gun, No. 205, with 
extra magazine Free only $10.25 
These Guns Are Brand New and Use Standard 

Ammunition. 


Rush your order now before supply is gone. 
Pay Postman on arrival our price plus postage 
or send Cash, Check, Money Order and Save 
Postage Charges. Examine Merchandise care- 
fully upon delivery and if not satisfied return 
at once and your Money will be promptly re- 
funded. Free Catalog on request. 


EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING CORP. 


258 Broadway, New York. 
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revealed new details. There was scarce 
a sound; never a ripple on the waters or 
soughing in the trees; even the birds 
seemed to have not yet awakened to 
herald the new day. 

The cadence of the mating moose 
issued from the guide’s trumpet, split- 
ting the morning air, traveling far into 
the woods on the motionless air. Shiver- 
ingly we waited for a response. For 
nearly an hour we sat there, cramped 
and cold, while the guide periodically 
called. 

“Hear that?” whispered the guide at 
length, and from afar off came deep 
staccato notes, not unlike the short, 
sharp brayings of a hound, 

“Bull there,” said the guide. 

We waited a long while but there was 
no further development. As the guide 
explained to us later the bull which had 
fitfully responded was already mated and 
not to be lured away by another siren 
call. 

Just with what faculty he made the 
discovery I am unable to determine, but 
a few seconds later there was an in- 
sistent whisper from the guide and we 
turned to see him pointing to the other 
side of the cove, several hundred yards 
away. The light was yet dim and for 
a while it was impossible to distinguish 
anything but the monotonous stretch of 
trees. Already the guide was moving 
the canoe in the direction he had pointed 
with long, powerful but silent strokes. 
Then there was a movement in the spot 
upon which our eyes were glued and as 
cautiously we approached closer the 
familiar proportions of the monarch of 
all Canadian animals revealed himself. 

Clearer and clearer the bulk of the 
noble animal loomed up in its immensity 
as the canoe with imperceptible motion 
crept up. It was moving now along the 
denuded edge of the lake in our full 
view and apparently so unapprehensive 
that we got within fifty yards or so of 
him and could distinguish the huge 
swinging head, the ponderous ears, the 
tuft of hair hanging from the jowl. I 
have not been able to satisfy myself 
whether he saw us or not. Occasionally 
he would pause in his heavy progress 
and turn his head towards the lake, his 
eyes apparently fixed upon the canoe. 
Instantly, with a deft turn of the wrist, 
the guide would bring the craft to an 
absolute standstill and the animal would 
continue his leisurely unruffled way. 

“He go ’round to where I call,” whis- 
pered the guide, as the beast was hid- 
den for a moment by a clump of brush. 

It was exactly so. The bull, appar- 
ently not yet having attained his full 
strength and being consequently cautious 
and unaggressive, was making his way 
’round to where he had .been led to be- 


ontinued on page 160 
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AUTO-TOURING WAYS 


AND MEANS 
(Continued from page 115) 


The tourist who is not a careless rascal 
with his gun or rod will not lack for 
sport if he turns into the byways of the 
country. He must follow difficult auto- 
mobile roads. He must obey local public 
sentiment. He will find quail guarded 
by jealous opinion where a coin in a 
fence corner will be replaced by a bottle 
of moonshine. But he will find friend- 
liness and opportunity for sport fit. for 
any man of moderate appetite given him 
by open-hearted fellows who know the 
lay of the land and who will gladly 
share their pleasure with the chance vis- 
itor who has come, not to kill but to live 
for a little while a new life in the open. 

Automobile touring is as much a sport 
and is engrossing as anything to be had 
with rod or gun; we can—and should-- 
miss no chances to go shooting or fishing 
in a car; but touring is exploring rather 
than hunting or fishing. With this in 
mind and not expecting too much, or 
even anything, one may well pause in 
celebrated game lands or beside famous 
waters and for a few hours test the local 
opportunities. 

While touring does not make for ex- 
pertness in anything but automobile driv- 
ing and skilled judgment of highways, it 
does broaden one’s viewpoint immensely, 
Those who confine themselves to one 
class of sport will miss many a charm- 
ing experience; those who are willing 
to try anything once will find the di- 
versity of big-mouth bass, catfish, trout, 
carp, and perch fishing in fresh waters; 
redfish and blackfish, sea bass and floun- 
der, even tarpon and tuna sea fishing 
within cast of automobile roadsides or 
road ends. A night after possum and 
coon, a day after rabbits or quail, fine 
shooting at prairie dogs, or running coy- 
ote, even a day amid the peaks after 
sheep or bear, or a day in the swamps 
after wild hogs or fox squirrels—these 
things one may have. He may even run 
a line of spot-sets for fur as he flees the 
northern snows and perhaps gather fresh 
water terrapin, or frog legs, or hunt for 
pearls in mussel shells. These things lie 
along the trails ahead. 


DaiLy RouTINE 


CARS differ greatly in their daily 
mileage capacity. A car weighing 
two tons, with a thousand or so pounds 
burden, will carry one comfortably up 
to 200 or more miles a day over gravel 
and even rougher roads where the light 
cars will shake one out of endurance in 
a hundred or so miles. Driving all day 
into the white glare of desert at a ten or 
twelve miles an hour rate is harder on 
the eyes than twice that distance in a 
restful green landscape. A_ schedule 
compiled from map and road logs and 
adhered to day after day, regardless of 
comfort, conditions and opportunities, 
may prove to be almost an unmitigated 
nuisance. 

The fact is, with roads as they now 
are throughout the United States. it is 
difficult to say off hand what one should 
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expect to do. The tourist east of the 
Mississippi, north of the Ohio, having 
main routes mostly of stone, concrete, 
or at least good gravel, may well figure 
on far greater mileage than elsewhere in 
the country. But even in these states 
detours and digressions from the main 
roads may mean just as bad roads as 
anywhere else in the country. 

My own plan with a medium weight 
seven-passenger, six-cylinder car has 
been to reckon my gait at from eighty 
to a hundred miles a day average and 
| made the west-bound transcontinental 
in forty-two days, the east-bound in 
twenty-eight, and the diagonal from cen- 
tral New York to Texas in twenty-four 
days gross; that is 100 miles a day net-- 
constant driving, but sundry mechanical 
difficulties caused delays. 

Generally speaking, for every seven 
days on the road an automobile should 
have a day’s tinkering and oiling. This 
means more than an hour a day. It can 
be given the car daily, in two half days, 
or on one day. Here, again, cars differ 
widely. Also, the extraordinary difficul- 
ties such as breaks, smashes and baffling 
stops, due to obscure motor troubles, wir- 
ing and driving parts may claim a day, 
or even two or three days in a garage. 
Starting with a car in first class condi- 
tion one may have no trouble, not even 
tire troubles, for several weeks and in 
going thousands of miles. Cars have 
made the transcontinental without being 
touched for repairs. Automobiles of all 
makes often perform wonderfully under 
stress of necessity. We came from the 
Pacific to the Mohawk valley with only 


tire trouble and a baffling tail-light short Box 280 Eagle River, Wis. 
circuit. 


ore im- toyou Free = 
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portant than mileage. We tried early cholee of 44 Styles, colors and sizes of 
° : 1e ‘amous Rang Cc press 
and late starting, morning, noon and id. Low Factory-to-Rider Prices. : 


night “main meals,” schedules as to Mi tira easily save 
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We found that it was generally better factory 
to take it rather easy, without worrying Cad sree srcnitege ee 


about starting or stopping or of the miles 


made per day. We started on the west- 

bound transcontinental (not knowing it 
New Lerever NitrRo- 
SPECIAL onty $29.00 


would be more than a few hundred miles 
jaunt toward the Mississippi) at 6 o’clock 
in the afternoon. Returning eastward 
we started toward mid-day. The other 
day heading for Texas (toward which 
I started to walk twenty-odd years ago), O. K.’ed and putchasedin 
we left home at 4 o’clock p.m., starting quantities by the U. S. 
when we were ready. Making the start ee eee the 
is enough for any one day. And the price. Built to 
thirty-five, sixty or eighty miles added pp ple 
to that day comprises a good day’s work use as the most 
when camp is made. Most durable 
lock ever 
put in a 
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THREE crace GUNS for the PRICE of ONE 
Only $32.50 


$12.00 CASE FREE 

















As a Rifle, length 35 in. 























As a Pocket 


Pistol Made in U.S. A. = 
The Fiala Combination .10-shot Repeating Pistol and Rifle, 22 Caliber long rifle cartridge, improved model, is a 
perfectly balanced, accurate target pistol, instantly changed into a long-range rifle or pocket jweapon:* ‘ This wonderful 
arm, fully guaranteed, which has folding, adjustable peep and open sights, sells, the combifiation:arm complete; for 
$32. As a special inducement, in order to get a large number of guns into the hands of: men: who"realfze their 
value, we are offering free with each combination, a $12.00 leatherette, plush-lined, brass-fitted case. '. Gun" in case 
will be sent on receipt of postal or express order. If your dealer can’t supply you, write us-direct.' ~~ } 


SPRAGUE & DUCKETT, 342 Madison Ave.,.New York City 


IS YOUR GUN CLEAN?|| Robert H. Rockwell 


The;:greatest boon to modern 
riflemen and shotgun users is 


HOPPE’S NITRO POWDER 
SOLVENT No. 9 


It removes every trace of pow- 
der residue from your rifle or 
shotgun. Oil alone will never 
do this. Prevents pitting and 
fouling. You'll find it an aid 
to accuracy. Your’ sporting 
goods dealer can supply you. 

(You know your gun is clean— 
if you use Hoppe’s NITRO 
POWDER SOLVENT No. 9) 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2314 North 8th Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









As a Target Pistol 
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1440 East 63rd St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
























BINOCULARS 
Achromatic Adjustable Pris- 
ma Type, High Quality 8X 
Lenses. Ideal for Hunting, 
Camping, Yachting, etc. 
Guaranteed perfect. Well 
made and serviceable; will 
last a lifetime. Case and 
Shoulder Straps included. 
Value $25.00. Our special 
price, C.0.D., $8.75. This 
instrument guaranteed to 
please or money will be 
cheerfully refunded. 

BENNER & CO., D-5 TRENTON, N. J. 





We have a plan 
*| whereby you may be- 
come a Silver Fox 
owner and make large 
profits, Particulars free 
by writing. 


PIONEER SILVER- 
BLACK - FOX FARMS 




























































































DAY after day the trip changes, the 
days vary, till at last doubts and 
experiments give way to genuine effi- 


This Stylish Set 






















4 Every 

ciency and schedules are developed out gon proof- Made from Your Raw Furs 
of experience. Thus, breakfast is a mat- nee SAVES FROM 30% TO 50% 
ter of thirty minutes to an hour, depend- A standardized Besides, you get better furs and greater satis- 
ing on the menu. While breakfast is gun built only Your sether, wile, sleter or owesthesst Sti tr: 











preciate a set or coat made from furs you trap. 
Send your furs to Willard’s to be tanned and 
manufactured and get only first-class guar- 
anteed workmanship. Our 58 years standing in 
the fur trade is your guarantee of our reliability. 
FREE Catalog gives latest style suggestions and 
full information. Write to-day for your copy. 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 
, 30 SOUTH FIRST STREET 
MARSHALLTOWN IOWA 


in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about 2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lelever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 





Preparing, camp is broken and the load 
made. But work ceases when the grub 
is ready. Then dishes are washed and 
the load completed. 

We make our getaway from camp in 
from one to two hours. Then from three 
to five hours driving follows. The rate 
May be eight or eighteen miles an hour, 






























In the Heart of 


the Rockies 


The Elkhorn Ranch is located four miles from the northwest corner of the Yellow- 


stone Park and sixty miles from Bozeman, Montana. 


It is reached by an auto trail 


that follows the west branch of the Gallatan River. 
In the midst of the Scenic Wonders of the world, it is the ideal spot for those 


who love the great open spaces. 


There are wonderful 


trails for horseback © riding, 


marvelous views for the mountain-climber—the best of trout and grayling fishing for 
the, angler—great herds of elk and sheep for the photographer—trips to the Yellow- 
stone Park—a big round-up at Bozeman in August where you can see the top riders 
of the world and the tribal life of the Blackfeet Indians in all their native splendor. 


The Ranch House and guest cabins are substantial and scrupulously clean. 
The food is the best and there is plenty of it. 


springs and mattresses on the beds. 


There is a well-broken, sure-footed horse for every guest. 
The ranch will be open from June Ist to November 15th. 


Westerners. 


Good 


The guides are old-time 
A limited num- 


ber of men and women can be accommodated. References will be given and are expected 


from our prospective guests. 


Earnest Miller, "ists, Zee" 


ADIRONDACK 


Fisherman, hunter, or pleasure-seeker, we are 
ready for you at Sunset Inn, on the largest lake 
in the mountains. Here game abounds and nature 
reigns supreme. Small camps; fireplace; lounging 
room, dancing, and all improvements, Write for 


particulars. 
BEEBE & ASHTON 


Cranberry Lake New York 


Address until May Ist, for descriptive booklet— 


40th ST. AND FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


I have the best location in the 
Berkshire Hills for Girls’ or Boys’ 
Camps or a Summer Camp Colony. 
All conditions are perfect. Address 
for particulars, Owner, Suite No. 
819, No. 215 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For Sale: Chicora Wood Plantation 
GEORGETOWN CO., SOUTH CAROLINA 


This was the home of the late Patience Pennington, author of “The Woman Rice Planter” and 


“Chronicles of Chicora Wood.” 


Situated on the banks of,the Pee Dee River, the house contains a 


wide central hall, 12 rooms and bath, is surrounded by magnificent live oak and magnolia trees. The 
country home for over one hundred years of the Allston family. The estate consists of 890 acres, of 
which about 400 is duck marsh, with good shooting. For particulars address: 


ESTATE E. W. A. PRINGLE, 30 South Battery, Charleston, South Carolina 


Duck Foods That Will Grow 


If the reader is interested in growing duck foods, 
Wild celery, Sogo pond Widgeon grass or any of our 
Currituck duck foods, write us. We have been in the 
business many years and know how to grow the foods. 
If fond of duck, goose, quail or snipe shooting, write 
us for reservation for next season. 

WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE 


Waterlily, Currituck Sound, N. C. 


net 4 Spring. Summer acd Fall gather- 
WHY ing batterfliee, insects? I buy hundreds of 
kinds for co'lections. Seme worth $1 to $7 each. Simple 
outdoor work with my instructions, pictures. price list. 
Get posted now. Send lUc (NOT STAMPS) for my 
Illustrated a Mr. Sinclair, 
Dealer in Insects, Dept. 9, Ocean Park, Uallf. 


Berkshire Hills 
Summer Colony 


Bungalows and Bunga- 

low Plots *’For Sale” in 

Chickadee-Valley-Park- 
Estates 


AMENIA, N.Y. 


(mear Kent, Conn.) 


TROUT FISHING 


Mountain Lake Inn and Brook Trout Preserve, 2% hours 
from New York City tc Cresco, Pa., railroad station, where 
you can catch trout and be comfortable. Accommodates 
50. “Steam heat in every room. « Electric lights, telephone 
and telegraph services. Fifty-acre lake and miles of 
streams, which are alive with the speckled beauties. Season 
opens for trout April 15. Telephone call 3R4 Canadensis, 
Pa. Write for booklet. 


FRANK W. JANNEY, CANADENSIS, PA. 


DUCK HUNTERS 
in all parts of this country can improve their favorite 
shooting grounds by planting WILD RICE. Spring 
planting very successful. Booklet free, giving full in- 
formation. Write for it to-day. Geo. D. Hamilton, 
Detroit, Minnesota. 


Built to Order or 
Build Yeur Own 


For Particulars Address 
er 


J. H. B.—Suite 819 
215 Montague Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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more or less. Within the dinner period 
a favorable spot swings the car to the 
roadside and a good meal is prepared, 
This noonday meal is by far the rost 
important of the day. A light break ‘ast, 
such as bread and milk, cup of coffe» or 
cocoa and boiled eggs is enough. But 
the dinner at noon may well take up two 
hours or so. 


The point is that a broiled steak, vege. 
tables, dessert, a hot drink, soup, and 
other fixings can be worked over and 
lingered over, eaten and enjoyed. Per. 
haps two hours seem a long time to vive 
to this meal. The time is not merely 
for eating, however. It is also for re. 
laxing, for recuperating from the morn. 
ing strain for the afternoon drive. 

Starting after this noon meal, which 
may begin at 11 or not till after 1 o’clock, 
the driver and travelers are well rested, 
In the summer months when it is not 
dark till nearly 9 o’clock at night, five 
or six hours of daylight still remain for 
rolling along. In the autumn, when the 
nightfall may come in three or four 
hours, there is no worry for fear the 
supper meal will be missed. The “big” 
noon meal does away with the need of 
more than a lunch, which may be pre- 
pared by spot or hand light. The fact 
is, we would sometimes drop into a res- 
taurant in the evening as we came to 
some town. The restaurant people would 
give information as to local camp 
grounds or road conditions beyond. 

In any event, having had a good meal 
and a good rest in midday, we could go 
on even for an hour or two after dark 
without inconvenience when making a 
summer or an autumnal journey. [If 
perchance there was no good camping 
ground, and this condition may extend 
for fifty miles or so, it did not matter 
as we could drive on till a good ground 
was located, even after dark. 

Summer touring gives long hours of 
daylight. Autumn and winter means 
long nights. Touring generally means 
more or less night driving. This night 
driving can often be traced, doubtless, to 
slow starts in the morning, and long 
noon-day meals; but the equanimity and 
comfort gained in having the complete 
meal at least once a day, rather than 
snatched lunches, offsets the drawbacks. 
I think that confirmed tourists invariably 
seize upon the cne square meal at what- 
ever cost in time or money. 

A car is handled better if during the 
long nooning a few grease cups are 
filled, oil squirted into the springs and 
the radiator filled, burrs tightened, etc. 
These little attentions, taking from a 
few minutes to an hour, are part of the 
driver’s job. While he works on the 
car, others prepare the meal. Nothing 
prevents trouble quite so thoroughly as 
constant supervision of the car, inside 
and out. Where two or three are (riv- 
ing, spelling one another, the drivers all 
note this or that about the car w'tich 
needs attending to. It does not pay to 
neglect anything, whether a softe:ing 
tire or a broken spring leaf. The s)are 
tire should always be kept pumped up 
ready for use. 

Where little children are among tose 
touring, it is worth while to stop e\¢ry 
hour or so at some fine shade tree be- 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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side the road or in the open prairie to 
give the youngsters a chance to romp and 
stretch. Keeping any members of the 
party cramped in the car too long is 
sure to make the journey wearisome be- 
yond need. This applies especially to 
the trips taking two weeks or longer. It 
may be questioned whether it is worth 
while to undertake an elaborate camping 
tri; of less than two weeks. If it is a 
matter of going to some place, for the 
sake of arriving there, perhaps it would 
be better to drive steadily, stopping at 
restaurants for meals and hotels or way- 
side lodgings for the night, doing away 
with the outfit entirely—except the drink- 
ing-water can. 

For a week or two the tourists can 
stand the privation and the irregularities, 
such as sleeping in catnaps and quick- 
lunch rations, but a trip to the Rockies 
and back, to either Coast and return, to 
the faraway places, demands ample 
equipment, ample meals and ample time. 


LD timers on the roads are as reg- 

ular as at home. Watch the trans- 
continental tourists come into . camp. 
They stop, probably to look around for 
a parking place; they note the location 
of the water taps; they look for ruts, 
ditches, deep grass so as to avoid them. 
When they pick their place they may 
back their car into it in order to have 
the tent backed against a convenient wire 
fence to save driving stakes; they con- 
sider the question of fire for cooking. 

When the car is in place, one whittles 
a few shavings from a stick picked up 
beside the road; another unstraps the 
tent and another pulls the bedding out 
and the party cook raises the lid of the 
grub box. In fifteen minutes the tent 
and beds are up and the fire is cooking 
the evening meal. In 45 minutes supper 
is finished and there is nothing to do but 
to go down to the movies in town, or 
perhaps go down to the pool to try for a 
mess of fish, or, more likely, to bed. 

In the morning the tent is struck, the 
beds taken down, the bedding and tent 
folded up and lashed fast. In the mean- 
while someone has a fire built and the 
breakfast is being cooked. It takes an 
hour, perhaps, for the breakfast, from 
lighting the fire to washing the dishes. 
It takes an hour to break camp, pack 
the car and make ready to start. Divi- 
sion of the work, each doing what he 
can, means one hour to the getaway, in- 
stead of two or three hours. 

Always it is worth while to note 
other tourists in a camp, learning new 
wrinkles. Here is a man with a col- 
lapsible stove; here is one with a fold- 
ing grid; here is one with a gasolenc 
stove; here is one with a camp-fire stake 
holding four or five dishes over the fire 
at various heights. Tents, beds, lug- 
gage carriers, dishes, racks—no matter 
how much one may have simplified and 
elaborated his own outfit, he will see 
something else to make it better, more 
complete. One learns most by watch- 
ing the outfits traveling in one’s own 
kind of car, make and model. What 
serves well on a huge sedan would be 
impossible on a roadster. 

_ When the trip is along a famous trail 
it will be found that several cars are 









Sporting Goods Dealers 


Boat Dept. 























AMERICAN 


AM PKOO 


THE IDEAL CAMP STOVE 








The Kampkook is a trusty vacation partner—and 
the rnost essential. Always ready at a moment’s 
notice for any cooking job that comes along, whether 
it’s a hurry-up lunch or a big meal. No fuel to 
gather, no smoke, no danger of fire, unaffected by 
wind or weather. 





It’s All Inside 


When not in use all Kampkooks 
fold like a small suit case with all 
parts packed inside, protected 
against loss or breakage. 







Makes its own gas from common 
roadside gasoline 






the same grade you use in your car. Burns a clear blue 
flame, hotter than your gas stove if you want it. No soot 
or odor. Six sizes, $7.50 to $15.60. Get the genuine, look 
for the name American Kampkook. Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. 







Write for catalog of complete line of 
Kamphkooking necessities. 





Kampkook No. 3 






Smallest, most compact size. 
Used by a quarter million campers. 
Folds to 344 x9 x 15 inches, weighs 
Spounds. Price $7.50. 


American Gas Machine Co., Inc. 
832 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 
































is graceful in design, comfortable, speedy, and safe. 
Equipped with air-tight compartments like a life 
boat—it Can’t Sink. Handsomely finished, and 
well equipped with 3 H. . Lockwood- 
Ash, single cylinder, two cycle motor, 
vertical contact timer, mixture oiling 
system, Mullins Silent Underwater 
Exhaust, and steel guard which 
protects the shaft and propeller. 
It’s a sturdy, well built, high- 
ly efficient launch, sold at a 
remarkably low price. 


\ Write now—for specifications, 
Bs, dimensions, our low price, 
= and complete information. 


MAKE A RIFLE OUT OF YOUR LUGER 






of Mullins Steel Launches, 
Motor Boats, Row Boats, 
Fishing and Hunting Boats. 







Write for dealers discounts, and our lib- 
era) proposition to Authorized Mullins Agents. 


MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 
715 Depot St. __ 


THE SHOOTING TIMES 
BRITISH SPORTSMAN 


The Sportsman’s Ideal Paper 
deals with 
SHOOTING, FISHING, SPORTING DOGS, Etc. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 21/8 PER ANNUM 
International money orders obtainable at all 
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= z Ime, 
| Long range seaamentom cuttlonue 
sights, 32-shot magazines. V CHR. SCHILLING, 
world famous Mauser sporting rifles. 


PACIFIC ARMS CORPORATION, San Francisco, Calif. 


GENTLEMAN GUIDE or COMPANION 


Expert in fishing and shooting, etc., 
desires engagement for six or more 





































































Post Offices ° ‘ 
Specimen Copy forwarded Post Free on months ne Nova Scotia. Correspon- \ 
application. dence solicited. Address Box 200, | 











Forest & Stream, 


9 E. Forti 
New York Cit: ortieth Street, 





14-77 Temple Chambers, London, E. C. 4 
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MAKES ANY OLD BOAT LEAKPROOF 


Send for our booklets “How to Mak 
“Marine Glue—What to Use nan iene we of 
ee ; Jeffery’s Waterproof Marine Glue 
ny o at. so long as the frames 
made watertight by following the ieoleeetums fo ake at cae . 
This applies to anything that floats, from a canoe to a acht Put 
your leak troubles up to us and we will help you to 7 “th = 
For sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses wens ae 
Paint and Oil and Sporting Goods Dealers ee 
152 Kneelond Street L. W. FERDINAND & CO., Boston, Mass. 








































The Filson Cruising Coat 
A Real Outdoor Pal 


Perfection Capes 
Air Mattresses 
Cushions, Pillows 
- and Auto Tents 
DEFY THE ELEMENTS 3o02"%,3.327st it 


?x4x2 in an Atholemer case. Weighs 20 ounces. Guaran- 
teed absolutely waterproof. 


oe ROT) lac) 
4 3 hd ey x 


Full 
Wear 
and 
Pro- 
tection 


Shedpel 
Water- 
Proofed 
Khaki 


ay 


Extra-neat, extra-serviceable. Wind and 
weather-proof—double over shoulders and 
top of sleeves. Closed at throat and tight 
sleeves. The whole back’s a_ pocket. A 
friend, indeed, for outdoor work or sport. 

Price, $6.00. Order one inch larger than 
white collar measure. 

Send for free Catalog No. 6, showing 

Filson’s Better Outdoor Apparel. 


C. C. FILSON CO. 


1011 FIRST AVE., SEATTLE, WASH 
“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows” 


COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 


With air mattress. The most comfortable, compact and 
practical outdoor bed. .Weighs only 12 pounds. 


UTILITY AUTO TENT 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed 
full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 
Trapping stories, and _ pictures 
i valuable information about guns, 
rifles, fishing tackle, 


It Fits the Running Board 


WATER, BUG AND SNAKE PROOF. 7x7 floor space. 
Packs 8x8x30 inches. 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


Metropolitan Air Goods products have stood the test for the 
past 40 years and are recommended by thousands of re- 
liable Campers, Forest Service, Automobilists and Fisher- 
men for quality and durability. 


Sole Manufacturers 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 
Athol, Mass. 


revolvers, 


fish and game, fish and game laws, 
and a thousand and one helpful 
hints for sportsmen. National 
Sportsman tells what to do in the 
woods, how to cook grub, how to 
build camps and blinds, how to 
train your bunting dog, how to 
Preserve trophies, how to start a 
gun club, how to build a rifle 
range. No book or set of books 
you can buy will give you the 
amount of up-to-date informa- 
tion about life in the open that 
m™ you get from a year’s sub- 
scription to the National 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
National Sports- 
man for a whole 
year together 
with one of our 
handsome Mo- 


OD\WORK SHIRT 


RemnForceD 


saic Gold Watch 
Fobs shown here- 
with. Mail your 
order today. Your 
money back if not 
fully satisfied. 


NATIONAL SES 4 
281 N sary @, Sete Send " catalog promptly of 
ae ee ee Cuan tetegte, Sep SS 34 W. 28th St., NewYork 


MAIER PIPE 


CLEAN A MAIER 
IN A JIFFY 


For a sweet, cool, satisfying 
smoke, use the famous .. . 


The Maier is THE pipe that has become famous for its aluminum spiral, which traps 
the bitter nicotine juice and keeps it from reaching the mouth. In a Maier the smoke 
travels a foot and a half through a cooling tunnel of aluminum, which takes out all bite 
and sting. Until you haye smoked a Maier, you do not know the delights of a cool, dry, 
sweet, satisfying smoke. : 

ou’ll like the way a Maier draws—so easy. The ‘““MATER’S”’ aluminum-lined stem 
cannot gett 2 yah imaaaael Made of fine quality briar in straight, curved or flat- 
bottom poker shapes. 

No Nicotine Juice Reaches the Mouth When You Smoke a MAIER. 

No need for pipe cleaners—simply swish the Maier spiral through a piece of paper, 
or even through the grass and again you have that distinctive sweet, coo] smoke, only 
possible with a Maier. The sanitary way a Maier is made prevents it from ever becom- 
ing strong or “‘smelly.” 

Thousands of Maiers are in use. For camping, golfing and fishing—and when you 
want a pipe that ‘‘won’t go out.”” Write for booklet. 

“Guaranteed as represented, or 
money back.’’ 


Sent postpaid 


anywhere in the 
U. S. for $2.50. 


MAIER PIPE CoO., Inc. 
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making about the same mileage per day, 
This mileage is somewhere between 
eighty and a hundred miles. Some do 
the distance in eight hours, some in ten 
hours. When cars have met two or 
three times in a camp ground, acquain- 
tances are struck up. When the western 
country is reached, and deserts and 
mountain ranges must be crossed, the 
cars travel in pairs, or éven trains, and 
then speed is varied to keep all together, 
one behind the other but far enough 
apart not to have to eat the dust. These 
comradeships of the highway are bur. 
prising to those unused to them. The 
easterners, especially, have to learn the 
mutual protection and safety from arid 
land jeopardies, where houses are fity 
miles apart and it may be two hundred 
miles between garages. 

Any daily program must be left open, 
subject to the conditions. Any car trov- 
ble, delay, unexpectedly fast driving 
(good road), or poor roads will upset 
plans. Trying to adhere to plans in such 
circumstances is simply folly. I have ex. 
pected to make a town by noon or a lit- 
tle later and found myself three days in 
going to the place. On the other hand, 
I have occasionally passed a town at 
noon when I did not anticipate reaching 
it before the following day, or even 
later. 

By having no set ideas or intentions, 
on the average I find I have done far 
more with my car than we ever believed 
we could. 


URIOUSLY enough, having a set 

program will lead to long delays in 
the aggregate. Consider, for example, 
an inflexible schedule from New York 
to Chicago, or the Mississippi river, giv- 
ing a daily average of 150 miles. A fair 
driver is almost sure to overrun his day's 
expectations. He will stop an_ hour 
sooner in the day than needful; ‘he will 
lose by this hour from twenty to thirty 
miles; in a week he has lost 150 miles, 
and perhaps 200 or 250 miles. This was 
our experience west of Chatauqua Lake 
in New York. Figuring on seventy or 
eighty miles a day we reached Denver 
on a Mississippi river estimate. 

Having set ideas with regard to any 
feature of the trip may lead to embarass- 
ment and disappointment. We traveled 
with a New England house-car outfit, 
Coast bound from Portsmouth, N. H.,, 
who insisted that camp grounds, to be 
available, must have shade, water and 
other conveniences. Despite the house- 
car, there was no provision for carrying 
a water supply in it. Consider their 
amazement in western Nebraska and 
across Colorado, to the Rockies, and 
from the Rockies into the Colorado state 
and Utah deserts! No shade but alkali 
openness extending to the horizon. 
They stared at the Rockies and with de- 
lightful loyalty remarked that these bare 
heights could not compare in real beauty 
with their own dear Mt. Washington. 

The personal equation must determine 
the meeting of the conditions inevitable 
in touring. One sees tourists enjoying 
the most incredible difficulties. We saw, 
in Omaha, a five-passenger fliver come 
into the park with eight people on board, 
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five adults and three children in their 
teens. They had a camping outfit. They 
decided in camp that perhaps they had 
better have another car, so some of them 
went down town and purchased a road- 
ster—seating three—which gave them, in 
comparison, lots of room. 


We saw a great grandfather and his 
wife going to visit “one of the boys,” 
eight hundred miles from home, in a six- 
cylinder car purchased the previous 
week. They were stuck on a narrow 
bridge and had held up seven or eight 
cars in the early dusk, but a garage 
worker traced the difficulty in five min- 
utes to a grain of sand in the distrib- 
utor. They expected to sleep in the car 
beside the road but were gain-speeding 
by night-running. 

Obviously what serves the purpose of 
hardy young adventurers, young men 
out for a lark, will not do at all for a 
man, wife and three or four young chil- 
dren; not in outfit, not in daily routine 
and not in the miles traversed. The 
most disappointed tourists I ever saw 
were a family which had expected to 
make their two hundred miles a day, but 
who found 100 miles a terrific task. The 
father was simply unspeakable in his 


oath-full worry, while the others would ; 


have been having the time of their lives 
but for the man’s inabilit; to stand up 
squarely under the unexpected delays, 
highway difficulties and hardships, which 
are not hardships except as one makes 
them so. What do people go touring 
for if it isn’t to taste again the primitive 
and meet troubles man-fashion? Wo- 
men and young people are better sports 
than men in this respect, and where there 
is one sniffy woman there are a dozen 
snorting men. Men seem to find it harder 
to forego their comforts and accustomed 
luxuries than all the other types of hu- 
mans put together, girls, boys, women, 
grandmothers and the rest. And men 
lose their nerve, too. 

The toil of a trip is considerable. One 
must study the roads to drive on them 
successfully, and it may not be amiss 
to discuss the various types of highways 
in our next article. 

(To be continued) 


THE BIG GAME OF 
NORTH CHINA 
(Continued from page 112) 


conspicuous white croup-disc. The tail 
is very short, The full-grown ram 
stands over 44 inches at the shoulder, 
and carries horns that range from 17 to 
1914 inches in circumference at the base, 
ed from 47 to 52 inches in length. The 
skull and horns of a specimen shot by 
the writer weighed 43 Ibs., a fact which 
will give some idea of the magnificent 
trophy the head of such a sheep makes. 
This species is confined, as far as is at 
present known, to the mountains of North 
Shansi and North Chihli, though its 
presence today in the latter province is 
doubtful. Frequenting the highest rang- 
es and grassy uplands, this sheep is diffi- 
cult to come at, and requires a deal of 
arduous and very careful stalking. 
Both rams and ewes are expert climbers, 
scaling the most difficult and dizzy cliffs 
Chine 
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Here Is Outdoor anere De Luxe 


Above shows how 
outfit folds flat into» 
trailer, No side- 
sway, not top heavy. 


When the Outdoor Fever Attacks a UNION TRAILER 


owner, he doesn’t have to look long for the cure. 
For little more than the expense of living at home, he and 


camp on his car and go. 


All he has to do is hook the 


his family can spend the week-end, Holiday, or vacation in rare outdoor comfort. 


For a Fishing Trip, the UNION TRAILER Owner drives 


to the stream the evening before, and gets up bright and early, ready to haul them in. 


On Tours He Saves Hotel Bills, Often Enough to Pay for the 


whole equipment in a season or less. 


And with this perfected outfit, he can be sure 


of maximum service, at an upkeep of little more than nothing. 


The Soft Beds, Refrigerator, Stove, Electric Lights, and 


unequalled tent make for the best possible outing. 


Join the Army of Enthusiastic UNION TRAILER Owners. 
WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG. 
UNION TRAILER WORKS, 320 Chas. St.,. BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


The 
American Sportsman’s 


Outdoor Garments— 


the popular, wind- 
proof, waterproof 


Eisner-Dupont Sportwear 


for fishermen— 
hunters — campers 
— vacationists — 
auto tourists, etc., 
is readily identi- 
fied by the famous 
Eisner- Dupont 
name— over the 
inside pocket on 
the right. 


Order through 
your Dealer. Insist 
on Eisner-Dupont. 
Your copy of 
“Trout Fishing,” 
full of practical 
pointers, mailed 
on request. 


SIGMUND EISNER CO. 


8-14 Bridge Ave. 126 Fifth Avenue 
Red Bank New York City 
N. J. Showrooms 


~EISNER-DUPONT- 











$ When You Hit the Trail” 


A DARROW Sisisai 

STEEL BOAT 
They nest together for easy carrying on 
the running-board of your car, which en- 


ables you to hunt or fish on any lake 
or stream. 


Darrow Sectional Steel Boats are quickly 
assembled of strong construction and safe. 
Write today for catalogue for full de- 
scription of the 25 sizes. 


DARROW STEEL BOAT CO. 
42 CLINTON STREET, ALBION, MICH. 
THE LINCOLN 
FOLDING FURNITURE 


(eS 


The Lincoln 
Metal Folding Table 
sanitary, compact, 
smoth, flat, solid top. Makes a 








The Lincoln Folding Bed 
Strong, rigid, durable steel frame, 
reinforced canvas top, with heavy sg; igi i 
springs. Tt really folds, no de- serene’ qe ca 
-tachable parts. Can be set up fine card table, excellent writing 


or folded in 30 seconds. surface; Set up or fold in 30 
PRICE $19.75 seconds. 
The Lincoln Junior Stool 


The strongest, biggest little stool on the 
market, weight 3 Ibs., 16 inches high. 


PRICE $1.25 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
Exceptional Proposition for Dealers 


McGrew Machine Works, uincoin, webcasts 





A New Out-Of-Door Book 


Moror CAMPCRAFT 


By 
F. E. BRIMMER 


Are you planning a camping trip with 
your motor car? Are you an “old-timer” 
at it, or have you the vaguest idea what 
should be included in your camping 
paraphernalia? 

This is a new book, the first of its 
kind, by an experienced motor camper, 
filled with all the necessary information 
in regard to motor campcraft. 

Here is a full discussion of the merits 
and demerits of the various types of 
equipment, from the long-handled spoon 
to stir the coffee to the crowded and 
groaning trailer. 

It is a book no camper should be 
without. 


Probable price $1.75 
At all bookstores 


The Macmillan Company 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York. 


You Fishermen and Duck Hunters 
WE HAVE IT. 
A SECTIONAL STEEL BOAT, which car 
be strapped on run-board of auto. 
Write for catalog and prices 


The ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO. 
DEPT. B, 829 31st ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Hunting With the Bow and Arrow 
By SAXTON POPE 
An illustrated book—200 pages mak- 
ing tackle—hunting with Ishi the 
Indian—shvoting small game, deer, 
lion, bear with the bow. Price $3.00. 
THE JAMES H. BARRY COMPANY 
1122 Mission Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


Derees Big ae 


GOLD SEAL 
NO TEAR BOOT 


but not clumsy < 

—boot f ° r 

sports men’s 

use in rough 

going. Stands up manfully under the onslaught 
of snags and rocks while you are stream fishing, 
due to the sturdy duck fabric foundation upon 
which this boot is constructed. Not a tear will 
you find, even after a hard day’s hunting or 
trapping on cut-over land where jagged pole ends, 
roots, and slivered stumps abound. 


“No tear no swear.”* 

Ask Your Dealer or Write to 
GOODYEAR RUBBER CO. of NEW YORK 
787-89 Broadway, cor. 10tb Street, New York City 


Branches at Milwaukee, Wis.; St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Portland, 
Ore.; San Francisco, Cal. 


=n Baas Ge Ou Our 
Catalogue 

American Awning 
& Tent Co, 

am Ss Stale aeons 


WILDFOWL GUNS 


Our 12-BORE MAGNUMS shooting 3-in. 
Paper Shells (1% ozs. shot) have an ef- 
fective Killing Range of 80 to 100 yards. 


Send for particulars to 


G. E. LEWIS & SONS 
32 & 33, Lower Loveday Street, 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 
Established 1850 





The illustration shows why the LIVINGOOD COLLAPSI- 
BLE CAMP STOVE bakes and roasts so perfectly Note the 
COMPLETE CIRCLE of intense heat around the oven’s contents 
—even temperature on all sides. It enables the kind of cooking 
that doubles the joy of camping out. 

The LIVINGOOD COLLAPSIBLE STOVE burns wood, 
leaves, charcoal, corncobs—anything handy. Fires quickly even 
in the wind, rain or when the mercury drops below zero. 

The entire stove, pipe, legs, warming 

shelf, hearth (everything except the oven in 
which foods and dishes may be packed) folds to a 
thickness of 4 inches and weighs only 17 pounds. Made of 
best black iron without a single screw or bolt. Nothingto lose 
or break. Good for a lifetime of service. 
The intermediate size costs $8.50 without oven, 
$13.00 with oven and roasting pan. 
WHEREVER OUTING GOODS ARE SOLD 
Or direct frpm the factory, express collect. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Prices of other sizes upon request. 


LIVINGOOD MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


LEBANON, PENNA. 


Forest AND STREAM 


| name is Pan-Yang, the word pan mean- 


ing a circle or disc, and referring to the 
horns. The Mongol name is argoli. 

In Southwestern Kansu a smaller 
wild-sheep occurs. This is the bharal, 
or blue sheep, known to science is 
Psuedois nahura. In this form the 
horns instead of being in the form of a 
compressed spiral, as in the domest:c 
ram, make a graceful curve outward and 
backward, more like those of a goit. 
It is of a grayish color with black and 
white, or cream, legs. 


"THREE kinds of antelope, or gazelle, 
may be said to occur in’ North 
China, albeit only on the fringes, 
These are the Mongolian gazelle (Gas- 
ella gutturosa), which may be found in 
the extreme north of both Chihli and 
Shansi; its true home being the grass 
lands of inner Mongolia; Przewalski’s 
gazelle (Gazella przewalskii), whose 
home is the Ordos Desert and the Gobi, 
but which ranges into Northern Shensi; 
and the Tibetan gazelle (Gazella picti- 
caudata), which occurs in Western Kan- 
su on the Tibetan frontier. These are 
all graceful animals of a light, buff-fawn 
color above, whitish below. They occur 
in herds, often of considerable strength, 
in the regions they occupy. The Mon- 
golian gazelle is the largest, and is 
characterized by its large head, swollen 
larynx, and very small tail. Przewal- 
ski’s gazelle has a much longer, rather 
bushy tail, which it often holds erect in 
a goat-like manner, especially when 
alarmed or on the alert, while its horns 
are more sharply curved than in the 
preceding species. The Tibetan gazelle 
is the smallest, and has somewhat longer 
horns than the others, while its tail 
though longer than that of the Mon- 
golian gazelle, is considerably shorter 
and less bushy than that of Przewalski’s 
gazelle. All three species go by the 
name Hwang Yang, or “yellow sheep” 
in China, while the Mongols call them 
gurrusu. 

The gorals, of which four species oc- 
cur in our region, may be described as 
connecting links between the true goats 
and the antelopes. They are small, 
active animals, not unlike the well-known 
chamoise of Europe in general appear- 
ance and habits, but with straight, or 
only slightly curved horns. Two species 
are found on the Kansu-Tibetan border, 
namely, the gray goral (Urotragus 
cinereus, M.-Edw.), a large form, and 
the grizzled goral (U. griseus, 
Edw.), a smaller form. In these 
color is gray. In the Tsing Ling, in 
South Shensi, a much darker form oc- 
curs, the name U. niger having been 
given it by Heude; while in Shansi and 
Chihli a fourth species in which the 
color is brownish-grey, and the tail! is 
very long is fairly abundant in certain 
districts. This last was called U. cii- 
datus by Milne-Edwards, who descriled 
it from the Chihli mountains. ‘he 
genus is represented in Manchuria by a 
very large form named U. raddeanus by 
Heude; on the middle Yang-tzu »y 
another form called U. henryanus, a: ad 
in the coastal mountains of Southeaste:n 
China by yet another called U. arnou.x- 


It wilt identify you. 
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ianus, both by the same authority. 
Other forms occur in Indo-China, the 
Himalayas, and Japan. These little 
goats frequent high, precipitous cliffs, 
and offer the hunter the most exciting 
kind of sport. They inherit all the 
agility of their kind, are quick as light- 
ning in seeking cover, and seem to be 
possessed of extraordinary cunning in 
eluding their enemies. They love to sit 
out on the end of some spur of rock 
scanning the country below them, and 
the hunter will find his work cut out to 
approach them unseen. His best chance 
is to use beaters and to wait, rifle or 
shotgun ready, at some strategic point 
till the nimble animals are driven his 
way. Gorals are called Ching Yang or 
Ling Yang, “gray-sheep” or “crag- 
sheep” by the Chinese. 


The serows (Nemorhedus) are large 
cousins of the gorals, which they much 
resemble in general appearance and 
habits, though preferring more wooded 
country, and differing in their greater 
size, and in the presence of an open 
gland on either side of the face below 
the eye, with a corresponding pit in the 
skull. So far as is known, no serow 
occurs further north than the Tsing 
Ling, the species that are to be found in 
that range being Nemorhadus vidianus, 
Heude, in South Shensi, and N. milne- 
edwardst, David, in Southwestern Kan- 
su. Both these forms extend into Ssu- 
chuan, and are characterized by having 
white manes in some individuals, the 
head and body blackish, varying to gray 
according to season, and the lower parts 
of the legs chestnut-red. The only dif- 
ference between the two forms appears 
to lie in the wider spread, smaller sized, 
and more deeply grooved horns of the 
western specie, N. milne-edwardsi. The 
true white-maned serow is N. argyro- 
chetes, Heude, of the coastal province 
of Chekiang, in Southeast China. This 
species has been spoken of by authorities 
such as the late Mr. Lydebeker as oc- 
curring in Ssu-chuan, but this is not the 
case. A wide gap, uninhabited by any 
serows occurs between the habitat of 
N. argyrochetes and Ssu-chuan. In 
South China and Tonkin N. collasinus, 
Heude, and N. rocherianus, Heude, re- 
spectively occur. The latter has no 
white mane; the former is known only 
by a pair of horns from Canton province. 
Serows are very difficult animals to 
hunt, living as they do in inaccessible 
mountainous and forested areas. Few 
Europeans have ever shot any of the 
Chinese species, though the Sikawei 
Museum in Shanghai has a fine series 
of skins and skulls gathered together by 
the late Pére Heude. 


THE last and probably by common 

consent the most desirable from a 
sportsman’s point of view of the big 
game animals of these regions is the 
so-called golden takin (Budorcas bed- 
ford', Thos.) of the Tai Pei Shan sec- 
tion of the Tsing Ling mountains in 
Southwestern Shensi. The takins are 
related to the gorals and serows on the 
one hand, and to the musk-ox (Ovibos) 
on the other. Only three species are 


SCIENTIFIC R EXPERT We are the makers of all kinds 
METHODS WORKMANSHIP of high-grade bamboo rods— 
from the lightest of fly to the 


R heavy rod for the surf. 
Our workshop is up to date— 


our workmen skillful—our meth- 


HAND SPLIT ods scientific—our material the 
MADE BAMBOO best. Result—our rods, many 


users, many friends. 

We make three grades of rods—-CROSS, FORSYTH and ESSEX. 
The “CROSS,” our most expensive, is double-built, twelve strips in 
hexagon instead of six, giving finest outside growth bamboo and 
meeeeeal power from center to outside. We consider it the best rod 
made 

Our “FORSYTH,” of the six-strip conventional design, is every- 
thing that a single-built rod can be, and we believe it is unequalled by 
any maker in this country or abroad. 

Our “ESSEX” is our lowest-priced rod. A mighty fine rod, as its 
hosts of friends will testify, among whom are numbered some of the 
most expert fishermen in this country. 

We manufacture and sell glued-up stock in practically all sizes; also 
hardware, that a fisherman may finish his own rods. 

Our rods carried by the leading Sporting Goods dealers; if, however, 
not your dealer, write us. 


CROSS ROD and TACKLE.CO., _ Lynn, Mass. 
FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle,-no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 
used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago wd St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 
Motors, Catalog. 

King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 


(OVER 100 YEARS) 


Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Wi!l Eventually Buy 


Our SPECIAL BOOKLET contains DE- 
SCRIPTIONS and PRICES of goods; 
COLOR PLATES of FLIES; HU- 
MOROUS ARTICLE on ANGLING, 
and a “NOVEL INDEX” describing 
outfits for angling for various Game 
Fishes. Copy mailed on receipt of 10c 
in stamps. 


A FEW OF OUR SPECIALTIES: 
Fly Casting Tackle Bait and Bait Casting Tackle 


RODS FOR WET OR DRY FLY , Rovs FOR BAIT AND BAIT. CASTING ad 
“TUSC. ” BY = . .$10.00 (Bait Rods, 7 ft. to 8% ft.; Bait Casting 5 
“MANGO” BiG ot te tea = "8. “PARAGON” -BAIT, $7.75; BAIT CASTING $6.50 
“‘MILLS’ STANDARD,” 8 to 9% fee 28. “NONPAREIL” BAIT, $17.50 BAIT CAST- 


“ z ” ING (3 Agates) 
H. L. LEONARD,” 7% to 9% feet “H. L. LEONARD,” Three-Piece, 5 


8% ft. 

SINGLE-ACTION TROUT REELS “H. L. LEONARD,” Two-Piece, 5% ft. 
a vs TYPE) 5. Si; I os. c arin 6a om el askdenees 40 
“KENNET” (ENG ) . 2.7: BAIT AND BAIT CASTING REELS 
“H. L, LEONARD” 18. (Quadruple Multiplying) 

“JERSEY,” No. 2315, Nickel Plated $2.50 

DOUBLE-TAPERED TROUT LINES “MANE€O,” No. J314, Jeweled Nickel Plated 6.75 

30-¥d. E “CROWN SPECIAL,” Jeweled Nickel Silver... 8.75 


SizeD E F s v, SPE J 
IMPERIAL (Wet Fly)....$4.70 $4.20 $3.75 ea. a PRS er Se er a es 
ee ee See OR ES — RL.” Loved Winding. <:,...........0¢ SOP 


, LINES—BRAIDED SILK—50-YD. LENGTHS 
“TETRIENC” TAPERED LEADERS “MILLS’ RECORD,” Extra Hard, 3 Sizes, 
For Dry Fly—3 weights—7% feet 60 Drab or Black 


For Wet Fly—3 weights—6 feet a 
Salt Water Tackle 


ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 
Sizes 15, 12 and 10 regular $1.80 doz. . RO 
Sizes 8 regular and 10 Long Shank...... 2.20 “* H. L. LEONARD Tarpon 
Sizes 6 regular and 8 Long Shank 2.60 “ H. L. LEONARD Light Tackle 
BEST “WET” TROUT FLIES bis DEAD ARD tee 
. . a 
at aeeeiele UT Pe eee Dena 
” e dy Surf (with spring butt).... 
_ntareee Wwaeen MONARCH Surf (with spring butt)......... 
(The Only Perfect Waders) MILLS’ STANDARD Weakfish 
LEGGINS, Stocking Feet $12.00 MONARCH Weakfish 
LEGGINS, LIGHT Wet. Stocking Feet -00 REELS 
TROUSERS, Stocking Feet ................. ae J. VOM HOFE B/Ocean Tarpon 6/0 (large)... 
P - you HOFE B/Ocean Light Tackle 3/0 
FLY BOOKS AND BOXES a. M HOFE B/Ocean Bonefish 
ROXES with compartments $0.60 to $15.00 
BOXES with individual clips 90° 6.50 
BOOKS (clips or pockets) < 16.25 
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There is no reason why you should go out- 
side your home town to get good fishing 
tackle. Leading dealers everywhere carry 
Abbey & Imbrie tackle. See 
what you buy. Ask for Abbey 
& Imbrie. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 


Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie 
97 Chambers St.. NEW YORK 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct with the Manufacturer 


“Edward vom Hofe’’ on an 
article of TACKLE not only 
signifies that it is good 
TACKLE, but that there is 
none better. Making Tackle 
since 1867 is a recommenda- 
tion in itself. We never sac- 
rifice quality to make a low 
price, neither do we ever use 
quality as an excuse for a 
high price. 


Catalog of 160 Pages on Request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 


91 Fulton Street New York City 


This Is Our 


¢ @ 103rd Year 















FISHERMAN’S 2 
CALENDAR 3 


0. F. CALENDAR 
Box 1529 High Sta. 
Springfield, Mass. 





Giving the hours of feeding periods of game fish each 
day. Issued Monthly. For Example: 


Me Wh Resi es oa tedies 9 A. M. to Noon 
= Bs sean he a ole aca cal 1P. M. to 4 P. M. 
25. .. Sunrise to 8 A. M.—4.30 to Dark 


25e Per Month; $1.00 6 Months; $1.50 Year. 
After trial if not satisfied Money Back. 
Send stamps or coin. 
Fisherman’s Chart Co., Box 42, Kinston, N. C. 


Handy Fish Pole Support 


For Shore, Dock or Boat Fishing 


Black Enamel 
Finished 


75c add 10c postage 50c 
Made of Aluminum or Nickel-Plated 
SPECIAL PRICES 


ACME NOVELTY COMPANY 
25 Shope Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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TUTTLE DEVIL BUGS 


Are working their way into the 
good graces of the best sports- 
men of the country. 


ABSOLUTELY A DRY BUG 
They float. The Gamey Fish 
come to the surface for Tuttle 


Devil Bugs. If YOU 


GET DEVIL BUGS— YOU 
WILL GET FISH 


Live-wire dealers sell Devil Bugs. 
Devil Bugs are made up in colors 
suitable for all times of season. 
Write for catalog telling how to use 
Devil Bugs with success. 


Bass Bugs ...... 60 cents 
Trout Bugs ...... 50 cents 
Mouse Bug ...... 75 cents 


Whirlo Minnow ..40 cents 
Casting BGe . «..+««: 


O. C. TUTTLE 
OLD FORGE, NEW YORK 


e Eels, Mink,Muskrats and other 
a Cc 9 fur-bearing ee, as 7 
jumbers, wii i 
ing, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. Ite catches them 
Seon ‘Waster bei Meee lend cates 
le. or 
Booklet on best bait known for attsacting all kinds of fish. 


J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 16, Le! » Mo. 


Reels — Baits 


— Lines, Etc. 

Quality and 

Sure Gets 
"em. 


ASK YOUR DEALER to show you Go-Ites. 
Send immediately for illustrated literature, 
showing why GO-ITE LEADS. WRITE 
NOW, ‘Fore you forget. 

ree MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. Kokomo, Ind., U.S. A. 





ANGLERS DO GET MORE TROUT, SPORT, DELIGHT IN NATURE-LORE WITH THE 
LATEST AND BEST SURFACE, MIDWATER, BOTTOM LURES. TESTED. SURE TO KILL 
TINY HOPPER, CRICKET, HELGRAMITE, CADDIS, DARTERMINNOW, ALL FISHED AS 
FLIES. THEY APPEAR AND ACT JUST LIKE FOOD OF TROUT FIT TO FISH ALL SUM- 
MER BY A NEW, ADVANCED METHOD IN THE FINE ART of Angling Superior to All Others 


RHEAD DRYFLIES, 


NYMPHS, LURES 


12 TINY FLIES and Nymphs for Trout No. 12. No. 14 Eyed Hooks tied exact from Li sects 
For 4 UNSINKABLE Cork Body, Stone Flies on No. 6, 8, 10, 12 Hooks, Hand. Painted hao te tee tae rx 


Trout 


6 MIDWATER NYMPHS for BULGING TROUT on No. 12, No. 14 Hooks. 
4 REVERSE DRYFLIES FOR DOWNSTREAM FISHING No. ‘ ant el 


NOW READY, SETS OF NATURE DRYFLIES FOR APRIL, MAY, JUNE, JULY, AT 2.50 PER 
DOZ. Send for Revised New Price List Free to LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


10 HOOKS 1.00 “ 














ForEST AND STREAM 






Edw., from Western Ssu-chuan; B. taxi- 
color from Bhutan and the eastern 
Himalayas, and our present form, which 
is the most northerly form. There ap- 
pear to be more than one variety of the 
Bhutan takin. 

The size of an ox, with black, grace. 
ful horns that rise up on the forehead, 
turn outward and then backward, a short 
tail, thick, heavy legs and large hoofs, 
the takin is one of the most peculiar- 
looking animals of modern times. It 
somewhat resembles the Rocky Mountain 
goat, but its horns are very different. 
It is much larger and has a very high, 
strongly convex bridge to the nose. In 
spite of its bulk, however, it is an expert 
climber, and lives at altitudes of from 
8,000 to 12,000 feet, keeping to the most 
precipitous slopes and cliffs, which it 
negotiates as easily as any goat. In fact, 
it has all the habits of a goat, and is 
very nearly as quick and agile as the 
goral itself. 

In color our species is of a fine pale, 
golden-white, the hair in winter Being 
long and wavy. But for its clumsiness 
and the high, rounded nose, the takin 
might be considered a beautiful animal, 
and in any case its head makes a mag- 
nificent trophy and its coat a splendid 
rug. The takin lives in a region where 
rhododendrons grow in great forests, 
and bamboos in thick jungles, in spite 
of the altitude, and it is on the leaves of 
the bamboos that it mainly lives. _ 


On a trip to the Tai Shan the present 
writer was fortunate enough to shoot 
two takin bulls, of which the larger, now 
in the United States National Museum, 
measured 50 inches at the shoulder, 
weighed about 600 pounds, and _ had 
horns over 20 inches in length. 

The Chinese hunters call this takin 
Pan-tou Yang or Pan Yang, a name 
which has led to some confusion be- 
tween it and the North Shansi wild 
sheep. Indeed, one writer on Chinese 
big game, owing to this confusion, has 
made the statement that takins occur in 
North Shansi. Another name used by 
the Tai Pei Shan natives for the takin 
is Pei Yang, or “white sheep”; while in 
Ssu-chuan the word Veh Niu, or “wild 
ox,” is used for the local species. 


































INLAND BIRD-BANDING 
ASSOCIATION 
(Continued from page 143) 


Under Mr. Cleaves’ direction the Bird- 
Banding Association grew rapidly, and 
when his work called him from the vicin- 
ity of New York City and he found hin- 
self unable longer to be its directing 
genius, it was also apparent that bird- 
banding had outgrown the resources of 
the Linnean Society. The latest impor- 
tant development under the Cleaves re 
gime had to do with trapping birds. Mr. 
S. Prentiss Baldwin (whose address 18 
the Williamson Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio), at that time one of the most ac- 
tive members of the Association, had just 
worked out methods and possibilities of 
trapping adult birds at feeding stations. 
The birds are in no way harmed and re 
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same and succeeding years, so that many 
times more returns are obtained than by 
casual banding with no chance of recov- 
ery save by accident. It was results from 
this trapping method which enabled Mr. 
Baldwin to bring the possibilities of bird- 
banding so convincingly to the attention 
of the United States Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C., that that Bureau of 
the Government took it over at this point, 
and bands are now issued by, returns 
made to, and records kept by them. 


PARAGRAPH as to a few of the 

interesting discoveries about Amer- 
ican birds made by bird-banding may be 
in order here. Definite data of the re- 
turn, year after year, of individual birds 
to a given nesting site has been obtained, 
none more remarkable than that of the 
chimney swift to the identical chimney 
after a winter spent in the tropics. Young 
night herons, old enough to travel in mid- 
summer, make considerable journeys to 
the north before they go south with other 
birds to escape approaching winter. In- 
dividuals of several species of winter 
sparrows, after nesting in the north, have 
been found to return to the identical win- 
ter quarters, A certain lot of ducks, 
mostly mallards and black ducks, banded 
north of western Lake Ontario in 1920, 
moved south as follows: The majority of 
mallards and blacks down the Mississippi 
Valley. A smaller number crossed the 
Alleghanies to reach the Atlantic Coast 
at Chesapeake Bay. Two ring-necked 
ducks seem to have followed the latter 
course and were killed respectively in 
Virginia in November and South Caro- 
lina in January. Several Blue-winged 
Teal were banded, but the early migra- 
tion of this species seems to have carried 
them beyond the United States before the 
opening of the gunning season. One, 
however, was taken at Port of Spain, 
Trinidad! 

In the accompanying map, the star in- 
dicates the locality where black and mal- 
lard ducks, a few blue-winged teal and 
two ring-necked ducks were banded; dots 
show where blacks and mallards were 
killed; circles mark the end of the two 
ring-necks; and a cross that of one of 
the teal in far-away Trinidad. (Data 
from a paper in “The Auk,” by F. C. Lin- 
coln of the U. S. Biological Survey.) 

Comparatively few persons have at 
once the interest and the opportunity to 
take an active part in bird-banding. A 
great many persons should be interested 
to know of it, and be on the lookout for 
banded birds (in the game-bag if they be 
sportsmen). To place a band on a bird’s 
leg does not necessarily prove anything. 
To find a band on a bird’s leg, placed 
there by someone else, at some other 
place, at some other time, will almost al- 
ways bring to light something interesting 
about that individual bird, if reported to 
the United States Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 


HALFORD LINE 
JEAN ERSKINE FLIES 


ON LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


EF. H.SCHAUFFLER , President5 


349 MADISON AVENUE 


The Most Famous 


Lure in America 


= ARDEVLE’ gets them—that 
is the word that sports- 
men pass along to each other. And 
‘‘Dardevle’’ does get them—that is 
why this is the most famous and 
biggest selling lure in America. 

Easiest bait to cast you ever 
handled—cuts the air like a knife, 
and when in the water you can 
make it float or dive deep, just as 
you wish. 

Order yours now—last year we 
were sold out early in the season. 

Dardevle, 1 0z., 85 cents. 

Dardevlet 3-5 and 2-5 oz., 85 
cents; Dardevle Imp % oz. 65 
cents. 

“Nostealum” Insect Hooks. 

Sizes to Hold Everything 
from a Housefly to a Shiner 
—and You Bet They DO 
Hold. 

Everybody uses live bait, and every- 
body has had trouble by losing bait. 
These wonderful ‘‘Nostealum”’ live 
bait hooks hold everything from a 
housefly to a shiner—and they hold 
the bait firmly. Save you lots of bait 
and lots of bother. Order a range 
of sizes—you will always be glad 
you got them. 

cents each 2-0 45 cents each 
ee “a 3-0 50“ ‘e 


4-0 55 “ 
12-13-14 (with hooks re- 
versed) 20 cents each 


Water-Proofed Line. 

Easy Sliding and Extra Strong 
and Durable. ; 

Try this wonderful line once—and 
you will always use it. Handles so 
easy—slides through the guides as 
smooth as can be imagined. Resists 
destructive action of either salt or 
fresh water for a longer time than 
you think possible. ‘‘Best Line on 
the Market’’—say Sportsmen. 

If your dealer can’t supply 

you, write us direct. 


Interesting folder free on request. 


Lou J. Eppinger 


310-12 Congress Street East 
Dept. O, Detroit, Mich. 


Book Seat ERE 


You can now learn Taxidermy, 
“pert ne mounting Saas 
tmals, skins, etc. Learn 

mail. The free 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


New York City 


A tempting 

mouthful for 

any bass. White flexible pork 

rind cut to the shape of a 

frog. Very lifelike in appear- 

ance and action. When drawn through 

the water the legs wiggle and quiver 

like a live frog. Durable—one piece lasts 

all day. Bottles of one doz. 40c. at your dealer’s. 
Remember to include Jack’s Fish Ferrets, one-piece flies 
and bucktails with spinner on hook (50c and 40c each), and 
Jack’s Wiggle Tail Pork Rind, the strip that rides upright 
(40c Jar) in your tackle box. They catch Bass. Your dealer 
should have these lures. If not, write direct to us for catalog. 


Perfection Bait Co., 737 Sharp, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE POCKET TELESCOPE 


4% TIME POWER 
GALILEAN OPTICAL SYSTEM 
LESS THAN 4 INCHES LONG 

COSTS ONLY $2.00 


- a a or send us 
00 plus postage. Money 
back if dissatiefed. 


WOLLENSAK OPTIC. 
46-48 Clinton Ave, rao. 


yo OIN. 
OVERALL 


WEEDLESS 30 ¢ 
a ASKIPLAIN..... 2S 
J our DeALER—SEND FoR CIRCULAR 


“<e.u.5, PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. Co. 
PAT. OFF. py Cuas.H.Stapr. PRESCOTT» WIS. 


WANTED—A copy of Canoe and Boat Building 
for Amateurs, with plans. By W. P. Stephens. 
Published by FOREST AND STREAM PUB. 
CO., 1885. 


4 coumasy “ A ent Game 
‘aradise for the Cam; and Angi 
Ideal Canoe Trips 7 = 


The country traversed by the System of the Reid Newfoundland Company, Ltd., is exceedingly rich in 


all kinds of Fish and Game. 
Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and 
Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland 


say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with 
such ease as in Newfoundland., Information, together with illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully 


forwarded upon application to 


F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 


Reid Newfoundland Company, Ltd. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 





Forest AND STREAM 


In the Big Cities, Along Blazed Trails and in the Small Villages Your Classified Advertisement 
if Printed Here Will Reach Thousands of Sportsmen 


Among these thousands are a great many that can use and that will pay mon 

Guns, rifles, canoes, boats, dogs, reels, fishing rods—all kinds of old hunting an 

Write a brief description of your possession—send it with a remittance of ten cents 
We accept stamps, coin, money orders or checks. 


Remittance must be enclosed with order. 


for the sporting equipment that you no longer need. 
fishing equipment—can be sold or exchanged here. 

er wor 
April classified columns close March Ist. 


(Initials and numbers count as a word). | 


The Market Place, Forest and Stream Magazine, 9 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


scl tint ethene tense in aliiorascilcmmeriaicntjroemen 

CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27c, 
half-dollar size, 53c; eagle cent and catalogue 10c. 
Norman Schultz, Box 146, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
FR ce a hese ett ch aig Re tchile 


GENUINE INDIAN BASKETS AND 
blankets; wholesale catalogue. Gilham, Kelsey- 
ville, Cal. 


scare leone cagmaiiietainiitiasaanpetiin 

COINS, MEDALS, PAPER MONEY, 
stamps, guns, pistols, swords, daggers, relics, 
antiques, curios. Lists free. Nagy, 38 South 18th 
Street, Philadelphia. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for publication. Submit manuscript or 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Mo. 


DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


GUARANTEED GERMINABLE WILD RICE 
seed for spring planting. Write Robert Campbell, 
Keene, Ontario. 


WILD RICE! WILD CELERY! WILL 
bring ducks and fish in swarms to your favorite 
waters. Guaranteed planting material ready for 
spring sowing. Liberal discount on orders en- 
tered in March. Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, Dept. H 
244, Oshkosh, Wis. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS FOR SALE. FEMALES FOR 
breeding. -Chamberlain Brothers, Ashland, Ohio. 


FERRET OUT THOSE RATS. 
white or brown, large or small, either sex, also bred 
poe List free. J. E. Younger, Newton Falls, 
io. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


82-SHOT LUGER MAGAZINES, $17.50; 
Arms catalog for ten-cent stamp. Pacific Arms 
Corporation, San Francisco. 


LIMITED QUANTITY 
30-06 Sauer Mauser Rifles. Also fine Sauer 
Shotguns. Send stamp for list. 
BAKER & KIMBALL, INC. 
88B South St., Boston, Mass. 


WORLD FAMOUS LUGERS, EACH $16.50. 
Koch, Importer, 209-A West 64th St., New York. 


LIVE STOCK 


CANADA GEESE, MALLARD DUCKS, 
peafowls, pigeons; free circular. John Haas, Bet- 
tendorf, Iowa. 


CHINESE—RING NECK AND FANCY— 
pheasants, wild turkeys, ducks and geese, bob- 
white and blue valley quail, ruffed, sharp-tailed, 
pinnated and blue grouse and deer. Eggs for 
spring delivery.—Silver-Black-Fox news mailed 

E. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Wal- 


FOR. SALE—PURE-BRED WILD MAL- 
lard, $4.00 pair. G. A. Forsse, Falun, Kansas. 


14 WILD MALLARD EGGS SENT ANY- 
where, $1.75. Clear Fork Preserve, Frontier, Mich- 
igan. 


Fee dle ttle 

ENGLISH CALL DUCK EGGS FROM 
trained hunting stock that call. $5.00 for 15, pre- 
paid. Charles Coates, Meadville, Mo. 








O. ROBEY 
GENUINE WILD MALLARD 
DUCKS 


Maryville, Mo., Aug. 12th, 1922. 


Forest and Stream, 

9 East 40th Street, 

New York City. 
Dear Sirs: 

Just a line of appreciation of the won- 
‘derful results obtained through our 
small ads carried in “The Market Place” 
of Forest and Stream. We depend on 
Forest and Stream for a considerable 
portion of our sales in Genuine Wild 
Mallards and English Callers. Results 
have been very satisfactory, sales reach- 
ing to all parts of the United States and 


Canada. 
Very respectfully, 
(Signed) O. Robey. 


LIVE STOCK (Continued) 


RING-NECK PHEASANT EGGS FOR 
hatching, $4.50 per 15, postpaid. Willis Bergey, 
Telford, Pa. 


100 WILD TURKEYS, $15.00 EACH. 


Pheasants, quail, peafowl, deer, wood-ducks, foxes, 
racoons, monkeys, etc. Eggs for hatching. Color 
catalogue, 25c. Lowest prices. Book on breeding 
—color plates. $1.00 copy. U. Pheasantry, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Office, 1026 West 24th. 


GENUINE WILD 


SETTINGS PREPAID. 
Black Mallards 


Mallards $3. English Callers $5. 
$6. O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. 


WANTED—FIFTY MALLARD DUCKS, 
Canada Geese and Peafowls. S. F. Gentry, Stan- 
ford, Ky. 


WILD MALLARD DUCKS FOR BREED- 
ing, $1.50, trio $4.00. Carl Bixler, Corning, Iowa. 


WILD MALLARD $5.00 PAIR, TRIO $8.50; 
drakes,, $2.50-$4.00; eggs $2.50-12. Black Mallard, 
$12.50 pair; eggs, $6.00-12 flat. English Callers 
(old stock), $15.00 pair; drake, $7.50; hen, $7.50; 
young stock $10.00 pair, trio, $17.50; drake, $5.00; 
eggs, $5.00-12. Duck book 25c. Ferrets for sale; 
wild Canada geese. E. Breman Co., Danville, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOATS AND CANOES AT ROCK BOTTOM 
rices. Write for particulars now. J. A. McSorley, 
30x 463, Eau Claire, Wis. 


FISH SCALE READING. POCKET MICRO- 
scope for examination of salmon and other fish 
scales, Complete in leather case, $4.50 each, in- 
cluding postage. Lennies, Princess Street, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 


HAVE A HOBBY—GROW SOME GLA- 
diolus—You have a good time whipping some likely 
brook, stalking a deer ,shooting over a bunch of 
decoys, or even blaing away at old Molly cotton- 
tail; usually Friend Wife stays at home; give her 
a chance to enthuse a bit by having a little hobby of 
her own; 20 real gladiolus bulbs for $1 postpaid: 
planting directions free; grand prize collection, 100 
postpaid for $5. Waban Gladiolus Gardens, New- 
ton 68, Mass. 


GIGANTIC CLIMBING NEW GUINEA 
butter bean, the new edible vegetable wonder. 
Grows 3 to 5 feet long. Weighs 10 to 15 pounds, 
A real delicacy of most luscious flavor. Order 
now, you won't regret it. Guaranteed as adver- 
tised. 6 seed 25c; 15 for 50c; 45 for $1.00. No 
stamps. Muskeetopunk Co., Department C.,, 
Pekin, III. 


ROWBOATS—EASILY MADE. PARTICU.- 
lars free. Wee-Sho-U Co. Western Market, De. 
troit, Mich. 


12 BEAUTIFUL PICTURES OF THE 
Great Outdoors. Landscapes, water falls, etc. 
Size 8 by 5% inches, Reproducd from famous 
paintings by Ruysdael, Hobbema, Constable, etc. 
Set of 12 mailed prepaid for $1.00. Smith Supply 
House, Box 587, Charleston, West Va. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: ANY SIZE 
kodak film developed for 5c; prints 3c each. Over- 
night service, Expert work. Roanoke Photo Fin. 
ishing Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


ALASKA, HUNTERS AND TOURISTS. 
We are pene to furnish complete outfit and 
show you the game, moose, grizzly bear, sheep 
or goat. Magnificent scenery, comfortable camps, 
experienced guides. The Taku River Company 
Juneau, Alaska. : 


scheeeraeaiguestnsanioeliehsiiets> ivkaciiiasiuabicearecicneian abcd tiadianatciceenxner 

FOR SALE—640 ACRES LAND ON SOUTH. 
ern railway, midway between Meridian and Laurel, 
Mississippi; cost with improvements, $75,000. Com- 
bines a gentleman's estate with cotton farming, 
stock raising, timber, immense sand and _ gravel, 
fishing and ae grounds, swimming, 50 water 
horse-power available; unsurpassed for health and 
recreation, winter and summer. Will sell at sacrifice 
for cash, or exchange for unincumbered income- 
bearing city property. K. C. Hall, owner, Pachuta, 
Mississippi. 


TAX SALE LANDS—BUY THESE BAR. 
gains by mail. Pay in monthly payments $5 or 
$10. $75 for 25. acres with trout stream; $55 for 
10 acres lake front; $124 for 50 acres beautifully 
wooded ; $52 for small acreage, Georgian Bay; $95 
for 50 acre hunting camp site; $125 good acreage 
big game district. Also beautifully situated hunt- 
ing camps and fishing lodges where there is real 
hunting and fishing. Summer cottage sites, islands 
of all sizes, heavily wooded acreages all situated in 
Muskoka, Georgian Bay District, with its ten 
thousand islands. Algonquin Park, with its 300 
lakes, Highlands of Ontario, Lake of Bays, and 
the famous Muskoka Lakes region. All offered 
at ten cents on the dollar of their value and on 
easy monthly payments of $5.00 and upwards. 
Send for illustrated list of the above and one hun- 
dred other Froperties seized and sold for taxes. 
Every property is fully described and offered at 
a stated price. Send no money. Send for list to- 
day so you will have first chance. If you wish you 
may make payments to your local trust company. 
Tax Sale Service, 72 Queen St. West, District 1, 
Toronto, Canada. ' 


WILL TRADE—COTTAGE SITES, BOIS 
Blanc Island, Straits of Mackinac, for old or 
modern firearms. A. C. White, 1740 E. 12th 5t., 
Cleveland, O. 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 

eee _fur es river front; Ozarks; 

00. unting, fishing, t ing. 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, eae it 


TAXIDERMY 


EXPERT TAXIDERMY—FUR DYEING 
specialty. Grove Taxidermy Shop, Humboldt, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—BOBCAT, WOLF AND COY- 
ote hides for rugs and furs, perfectly tanned. 
Made into rugs with open mouth or unlined. Write 
for prices. Hersey’s Studio of Taxidermy, :)‘14 

ouston St., San Antonio, Tex. 


WILDCAT, COYOTE, LEOPARD RUGS, 
head mount, open mouth, lined, etc., also calfsk'ns 
from ten up. Write Roy Vail, Warwick, N. Y. 





March, 1923 


AIREDALES 


AIRDALE BROOD BITCHES, BRED OR 
open. The Imperial Kennels. Satisfy all require- 
ments. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 
<_----~-sateaeieeeidisacaeigeaancinepacaasiaianaiaedl 

AIREDALE PUPS, 6 MONTHS OLD. 
Pedigreed. Real Huskies. $10 & $20. L. Hal- 
vorson, Mt, Lake, Minn. 


AIREDALES, REGISTERED, BEST BLOOD- 
lines; high class individuals; will please the most 
fastidious. Satisfaction guaranteed. Priced to sell. 
Dr. James Campbell, Geneva, Ind. 


CHAMPION BRED AIREDALES. 3 
months. Both sexes. Color and type unsurpassed, 
$25 up. Rev. Macaulay, Coggon, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—REAL AIREDALE PUPPIES; 
champion bred; priced reasonable. Daniel Graves, 
Bradshaw, Nebr. 


LIONHEART AIREDALES—SUPREME IN 
courage and intelligence; modern in “quality” and 
appearance; with the one-man disposition, nose, 
hunting ability and general usefulness of the old 
school Airedale. We can prove it. Sales list and 
literature on request. Lionheart Kennels, Victor, 


Montana. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY AIREDALE PUPS. 
Attractively priced. O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. 


CHESAPEAKE BAYS 


CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRIEVERS. 
Whelped Dec. 18, 1922. Eligible to registry. For- 
rest D. Gunderson, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES. WHELPED 
Nov. 10, Sire: Commander Brown (28,702); 
dam: Belle P. (41,788). World’s greatest natural 
retrievers. C. C. Pink, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN, 
Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers. Irish 
water spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, both 
pups, trained dogs; enclose 6 cents stamps for lists. 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Ia. 


PUPPIES FOR SALE—POINTERS, CHESA- 
eake Bays, Labrador retrievers (imported stock). 
Tsien wolfhounds. Stud dogs in above breeds. 
Registered stock only. Booklet on request. Vilas 
Kennels, Hot Springs, Ark. 


THOROUGHLY BROKE CHESAPEAKE 
dog for sale. Particulars. Write W. A. Taylor, 
Clear Lake, Iowa. 


COLLIES 


_ THE LARGEST AND BEST COLLIE PUPS 
Bex country. Dundee Collie Kennels, Dundee, 
Michigan. 


HOUNDS 


BIG GAME AND VARMINT HOUNDS. 
Pups one-half Greyhound, one-half Redbone coon- 
hound, Sale or trade. Jess Lantz, Jackson, Minn. 


BIG GAME HUNTERS: HAVE FEW FINE 


partly-trained hounds and pups for bear, lion, coon, 
cat. Guy Mayer, Paradise, Arizona. 


FOR 5 ay a ee BLOODHOUND 


Stamp. 


pups, A. K Home of man trailers. 
Loveland, Ohio. 


Bonnell’s Bloodhound Kennels. 
Route 4, 


FOR SALE—TWO ENGLISH BLOOD- 
hounds, black and tan and real trailers. Also pups. 
M. Barrett, Morristown, Tenn. 


ice he Te eto ns 
HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME; TRIAL GUAR- 
anteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ken- 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 


In transactions between stran- 
gers, the purchase price in the 
form of a draft, money order or 
certified check payable to the 
seller should be deposited with 
some disinterested third person 
or with this office with the under- 
standing that it is not to be trans- 
ferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfac- 


tory. 


HOUNDS (Continued) 


IRISH WOLFHOUNDS, REGISTERED IM- 
ported stock, $30 each, to introduce where un- 
known. Catalog, Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 


IRISH REDS, JOE RED- 


PITT GAMES, ) 
Oriental waterfowl. 5S. 


monds and Irish Greys. 
F. Gentry, Stanford, Ky. 


PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained; 
also puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, New 
Florence, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


CHOICE BEAGLES AND HOUND PUP- 
pies, two months old. Broken and partly broken 
hounds; cheap. Harry Bowman, Seven Valley, Pa. 


FOR SALE—HANDSOME HUSKY DOG. 
Sixteen months, not cross, well broken to drive. 
Apply B. Picken, Winona, Ont. 


GORDON SETTER PUPPIES FOR SALE, 
from my private shooting bitch and the great Kelly 
N; eligible to registry; dogs $100; bitches $50; 
black _ tan points and beauties. K. Layne, 
Cuba, I 


IRISH WATER SPANIEL PUPPIES— 
natural born retrievers, mothers worked while in 
whelp, guaranteed. Males $25.00. Females $15.00. 
Born November 6th and 11th. Don’t write unless 
interested, no trades. E. N. Purcell, Scribner, 
Nebr. 


MUST SELL ENGLISH SETTER. REGIS- 
tered. Broke. Has everything. Fine dog cheap. 
R. H. Smith, 141 Varick St., N. Y. 


PAIR COON DOGS TO TRADE FOR PAIR 
registered beagle pups, female preferred. Address 
Carry Park, 1227 Clifton St., Springfield, O. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c.; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Il. 


WANTED 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-three years’ experience in developing high- 
class grouse and quail dogs. Excellent references, 
terms reasonable. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


FOR THE 


DOG 
LOVER 


THE AIREDALE. By W. A. Bruette. This in- 
structive and interesting work covers the history, 
breeding and training of these useful dogs. It is 
the latest and best book on the subject. Those 
who desire to train their dogs to the highest state 
of efficiency either as companions or for hunting 
will find easily understood and practical instruc- 
tions on the subjects of general training, retriev- 
ing, swimming and diving, and work on squirrels, 
rabbits, partridges, etc. There are important 
chapters devoted to the laws of breeding, kennel 
management, preparation for and handling in the 
show ring, diseases and treatment and many 
hints and instructions of great value to breeders 
— Price, in cartridge board covers, 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES. By a Fox Hunter. 
This book tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, an ac- 
tive, intelligent searcher and a true, steady driver 
on the trail. Instructions are given for correcting 
common faults, such as babbling, loafing and back 
trailing. Instructions are given for developing a 
pack, and the subjects of field trials, care, condi- 
tioning, handling and treatment are adequately 
covered. Every man who loves a hound should 
have this book. 224 pages, illustrated, cartridge 
cover. $1.00. 


MODERN BREAKING. By William A, Bruette. 
Every phase of the subject has been carefully 
covered and the important lessons are illustrated 
by photographs from life. It is a book well cal- 
culated to enable the amateur to become a suc- 
cessful trainer and handler. There are chapters 
on The Art of Training, Setters vs. Pointers, 
Selection of Puppies, Naming Dogs, Nomencla- 
ture, Training Implement, Know Thyself, First 
Lessons, Yard Breaking, Pointing Instinct, 
Backing, Ranging, Retrieving, Gun Shyness, 
Faults and Vices, Conditioning, Don’ts. Illus- 
trated by reproductions of Osthaus paintings. 169 
pages. Cartridge cover, $1.00. Illustrated. 


PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING. By S. T. 
Hammond. The fundamental principles of dog 
training described in this book were adopted by 
the writer after years of study. His own success 
has encouraged the belief that the book will prove 
of special value in dog training for’ amateur or 
professional. Cloth, $1.00. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING. By 
George Bird Grinnell. This large and profusely 
illustrated volume covers the whole field of upland 
shooting in America, It deals with the birds fol- 
lowed by the upland shooter with dog and gun, 
and gives practically everything that is known 
about the woodcock, the snipe, all‘ the North 
American quail, grouse and wild turkeys. This 
is its scheme. Part I—Life histories of upland 
game birds; many portraits. Part II—Upland 
shooting and also guns, loads, dogs, clothing. 
Part I1I—Shooting of the future, ruffed grouse, 
quail, etc. 558 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $5.00. 


FOREST anp STREAM 


Book Department 
9 E. 40th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


It will identi 








Established Twenty-two Years 


Prices Again Reduced 
November ist! 


Here is the ideal four-cycle engine for 
15-ft. to 18-ft. fishing boats. Weight 
135 Ibs. Starts easily; throttles 

to slow trolling speed. 


Price $120 
REGAL ENGINES 


made in 17 sizes, 
one to eight cyl- 
inders, and built 
for long, hard ser- 
vice. Catalogue and 
new low price list 
on request. 

Regal Gasoline 
Engine Company 

Division Street 

Coldwater, Michigan 





FOLLOW THE DOLLARS 


$50 to $100 per week, the money yours; 
something new, not an old, wornout proposition ; 
field untouched; experience unnecessary; takes 
everybody by storm; money rolls in; show 50, 
sell 40; demonstrated in one minute; sells on 
demonstration; the new Inkless Fountain Pen, 
the twentieth-century wonder; never leaks or 
spills; with this pen no more use for the ink- 
bottle; sample pen, 50c.; this proposition is 18- 
karat; money back if not as represented ; agent's 
profit 200 per cent.; exclusive territory; send 
for pen and agency today. 

INKLESS FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 

1522 Eighth Street, Desk 14, Des Moines, Ia. 





RAISING SILVER BLACK FOXES 
A VERY PROFITABLE BUSINESS 


We will have a few pair of our Pedigreed and Registered 
ALASKAN STRAIN 1923 Puppies For Sale this Spring. 
These beautiful animals are direct descendants of a strain 
of foxes that have proven their prolificness and ability to 
breed true to color for over FIFTEEN YEARS!!! 

MR. PROSPECTIVE FOX-RANCHER, you cannot afford 
to start with any other than THE VERY BEST STOCK 
OBTAINABLE. You should therefore send for our various 
sales plans TO-DAY. 

MILWAUKEE SILVER BLACK FOX CO. 
208 Wells Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


ZIP-ZIP 


If you like hunting 

BOYS: and outdoor sport, 
you cannot afford to do without 
this remarkable shooter. Scientifi- 
cally and practically made, prong 

made of beautiful metal, fine Zip- 
Zip rubbers with plenty of pep and 
Thousands of boys are made 
happy with this wonderful Zip-Zip. Order 


from us or your dealer. 

Zip-Zip complete 35c. 

or 3 for $1.00. 

AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO. ER 
Dept. 102, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Avoid hotel bills — 
and flimsy tents. 
Sleep comfortably 
in your Ford Sedan. 
No weather worries. 
Stop and sleep any- 
where. Plenty of 
room for two large 
people in the Fold- 
Ready for 











away Ford Bed. Roomy dressing space. 
use in 4 minutes — collapses to golf bag size and 
weighs only 13 lbs. Easy to set up — doesn't injure 


Ford. Sedan or open car models — $14 50. Also 

made for other open cars — write for details. Ask 

for catalog of Wayside Outing Clothing. 

SEND NO MONEY! Mail your order now—pay 
tman orexpressman on delivery. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed or money back! Agents wanted. Order from 


Outers Equipmt.Co., 817 Mayer Bidg. Milwaukee,Wis. 





TRAINING THE HUNTING DOG. By B. 
Waters. This book is claimed by many dis- 
tinguished owners of hunting dogs to be the 
most practical volume ever put together for the 
complete training of dogs for the field and 
hunting. Mr. Waters is the author of several 
most successful dog books ever published. 
Cloth. $3.00. Write, 


FOREST AND STREAM (Book Dept.) 
9 East 40th Street New York City 





GLORIOUS DAYS WITH 


THE QUAIL 
(Continued from page 106) 
brambles. Our belief was strengthened 

by the dogs’ trailing toward the river. 

It was Bill’s greatest desire, on that 
first day of the season, to get the bag 
limit and he lacked only two birds; but 
guns were resting heavily on our shoul- 
ders and weary legs brought thoughts 
of home and rest, to say nothing of 
those longing thoughts that go hand in 
hand with an empty stomach and be- 
sides those well bulged pockets of our 
hunting coats gave sufficient evidence 
that our little jaunt had been successful 
enough, so to my satisfaction Bill de- 
cided to let well enough alone. 

Slowly we plodded along, now 
through the tall dead grass of an unused 
meadow, now through a stubble patch 
or over a strip of freshly plowed ground, 
talking of the various hits and misses, 
the successful and failing points of our 
dog training, the location of different 
coveys and plans for our next hunt; 
or reveling in the beauties of old-time 
scenery that we had known from boy- 
hood, but which seemed always to grow 
more and more beautiful and pleasing. 
We were just commenting on an old 
peak which lay a full thirty miles away 
when four almost unnoticed pointers 
that had continued eagerly on the hunt 
froze as one at a brushy old fence row. 
This was altogether unexpected, for we 
had almost forgotten the hunt as we 
trudged along talking of incidents that 
had passed into history. Quickly I 
looked at Bill and likewise Bill looked 
at me. Surely he was thinking of those 
two birds he needed to fill his bag to the 
limit. We had only a short time to 
think, however, for our jogging had 
ceased and a livelier pace had brought 
us quickly to where the covey had gath- 
ered to remain under cover until even’- 
time when they would again go out to 
feed. All was alertness. Guns were 
ready for immediate action, for we were 
positive that this would be the last 
shooting for that day. But the birds 
were a bit hard to rout from the thick 
patch of brambles and I was busily en- 
gaged in untangling myself from a 
barbed wire fence when they whizzed 
out. Strange as it may seem they went 
in all directions. 

Bang! Bang! Bill’s gun was dealing 
death, for I plainly saw a bird crumble 
at each report. I had no more time for 
wire and clothing and leaped free of the 
fence. A few naturally resulting rip- 
ping sounds were cut short by another 
bang! Bill had lined with a third as it 
sailed off to the left. Down it went— 
winged—and marked down by one of 
the pups that soon had it caught. As I 
took the bird from the dog I called to 
Bill that we had him. 

“Good, keep ’im. I’ve got all I want. 
You and the dog are responsible for that 
bird. I nearly went over the limit— 
understand? Guess that’s what they 
call a tight fight with a short stick. 
What say?” 

So the first day passed, never to be 
forgotten as long as the call of a Bob- 
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white is remembered. Likewise many 
other hunts during the season passed and 
each singular incident and odd shot that 
bore interest of mutual importance to 
us. But really, it was all just quail 
hunting, and that was enough, yet we 
must not forget those goodly feasts that 
always followed a successful trip. 


WE had just “gotten in a good way,” 
as the old timer says, when it 
dawned upon us that the season was 
drawing to a close. You bet we would 
have a hunt on that last day! We 
would go, rain or shine, or anything, so 
as usual, anticipation played a great 
part, for plans were carefully made and 
enjoyed. But all too often Hard Luck 
interferes at the most important moment. 
So it was on the morning of the last 
day of the season. Unheard of circum- 
stances arose, and it mattered not 
whether our broilers had swooped down 
upon the neighbors’ front yard flower 
bed as a result of a broken fence or that 
we had remembered at the last moment 
that the second mortgage had fallen due. 
The main idea was to get the matter at- 
tended to as soon as possible. 

When we were at last ready to depart 
in pursuit of our beloved pastime, it was 
high noon. This was indeed quite an 
odd time for Bill and me to start after 
quail, for we always made it a point to 
get them during the early feeding hour. 
We knew this was to be a real hunt, for 
we must flush them from the shady briar 
patches and liveoak thickets. Therefore, 
as the cornfield coveys had long since 
been thinned to the minimum, we beat 
it off to a distant cover we thought most 
likely. It was midafternoon when we 
arrived. A slight breeze blowing from 
the northwest continually shifted the 
thin white clouds that streaked the skies. 
Our way led up a steep and thinly 
wooded hillside. Scrubby little trees 
stood black and bare save for patches of 
moss that stood out in strong contrast 
against the blacks and browns of winter. 
A few remaining crows cawed lazily on 
that sleepy afternoon as a_ slightly 
dimmed sun cast abroad the spell of the 
fast approaching springtime. We hardly 
expected to find any birds before reach- 
ing the top of the risé where there were 
numerous small thickets and where a 
coarse tall grass abounded; but, never- 
theless, the dogs were given the com- 
mand and quickly began to work up- 
ward. The three young dogs had 
turned out to be excellent workers, in 
fact, even better than we had expected, 
and, seemingly with as much skill and 
enjoyment as their mother, they scented 
carefully as they ranged widely up the 
little hill. We had them all named now 
—Dick, Tom and Harry—and, indeed, 
our careful training and watchful wait- 
ing had not been in vain. 

“There’s some dogs that would please 
anybody in another year,” Bill said 
thoughtfully as he watched their every 
move and seemed to forget all else. 

The climbing was becoming tiresome 
when Bill called my attention to some- 
thing in a low voice. I looked. Old Tip 
stood rigid with one forefoot raised 
from the ground. But it was only 2 
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moment until she hit a few cautious 
steps to the windward and—the birds 
were located. Immediately we forgot 
the labors of up-grade walking and hur- 
riedly followed her. 

“Look!” I thought Bill surely must be 
out of his head by yelling around the 
dog in such a manner when she was on 
ont. 

3ut I looked and I could not blame 
him when I saw one of the younger 
dogs holding on the opposite side of the 
little clump of bushes. It was an ad- 
mirable sight, yet it was almost fit to 
laugh at. There he stood with muscles 
held tense enough to produce cramp and 
with such earnestness in his eyes that I 
almost feared he might bark, or even 
leap headlong into the midst of the birds, 
he was so young. But Bill gave stern, 
yet kind words of warning, and the pup 
drew back slightly, moving not an eye 
or a foot from where it rested. He 
simply ceased his forward trend to al- 
low his body to relax. 

We flushed the covey ourselves on 
account of the pup. Up they went, a 
dozen strong, flying in a general uphill 
direction. Our shooting ability had 
surely improved. For myself, however, 
. I was well satisfied with one hit; but 
Bill, who had now been dubbed the 
Crafty Colonel, thought nothing of a 
double in the brush and quite a number 
of times he had knocked three in the 

open with apparent ease. 


AS we walked on, gathering a few 


singles, frequent sounds of shotgun 
boomings came to us from down the 
valley, telling us that there were other 
anxious souls afield on that day whose 
sunset would close the Bob-White season 
for ten long months. For quail hunting 
this was far from an ideal place for 
actually bagging them, but for sport and 
a real test of one’s shooting abilities 
there was nothing better. Twice did 
Bill score a double. When the covey 
was first flushed two shots rang from 
his repeater before I could well line with 
one, and try as I would I could never 
outdo him. After thinking it over from 
every other angle, I even envied him his 
ability to pick the best vantage point. 
Never will one find a hunter named Bill 
who will come dragging up pumping 
for breath after the shooting is all over. 
If anyone does the first shooting it will 
be he, as it always proved true with the 
Colonel. Again he took two, and the 
only two at that, when two of the pups 
made a dandy point in the bottom of 2 
tiny ravine that cut through the hill. In- 
variably it seemed that Bill saw the 
dogs first. This had been the case dur- 
ing the past two months of hunting. 
How I wanted to beat him just once 
before we set the guns away. I almost 


fell into the ravine bent on getting the | 
I was well satisfied to see | 


first shot. 
that Bill remained behind. Apparently 
he really wanted me to have it all to 
myself. The little gulch was almost 
choked with dry leaves and the sounds 
made by my walking on them sent the 
birds up—two of them. Unfortunately 
for me they had moved up the bank 
about two yards and arose with a thin 
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Shooting Dogs Solicited 
AND CAREFULLY TRAINED 
Private preserve with plenty of birds 
Terms $15 per month 
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Is Your Dog Sick? 


Has your dog a poor appetite, bleary eyes, listless 
condition and breaking down behind? Most of dog 
sickness proves to be caused by worms. 

I have spent eight years perfecting a Worm Specific 
for dogs which is safe and sure. Send $1.00 for 
treatment. When ordering give weight, age and 
breed of dog. 

JAY L. BULLOCK, Ph.G., Three Rivers, Michigan 
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this effective 
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Remedy has 
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A vegetable compound is dependable, harmless and 
easy to administer. Purifies the blood and produces 
smooth, healthy appearing coats. Invaluable in Dis- 
temper. In capsule or liquid form. 


At dealers or direct from sole importers 
Write for Descriptive Matter. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., 90-92 Beekman St., N. Y. 
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Winner of all-American 
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trained and handled, 
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Walker hounds for sale. 
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A few drops of Dent’s Distemper 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and cure your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE Co. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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broken. I have more unbroken records than any trainer 
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shooting dogs properly developed, send them to me. 


R. K. (BOB) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Alabama. 
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Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
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principal South American Bolas. Sent 
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monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
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screen of branches slightly obstructing 
my view. 

Imagine my dismay when two sharp 
cracks came from that same old re- 
peater and I heard Bill carefully coax- 
ing the young pointers to retrieve the 
dead birds while I stood in the gully with 
an empty gun; the only results of my 
shooting being a few leaves from a live- 
oak whisked away by the gentle breeze. 
That was enough. I would win some 
time and then I could boast, for it would 


rest on my laurels and in the future devote my energies | be an achievement; but as it was—well, 


exclusively to training shooting dogs. My training preserves | 


I didn’t have a fair shot in the first 
place.: Finally we quit the brushy hill- 
side and stepped out on the flat top, 
where we had started at first. Once in 
the open we dropped down to rest on a 
mossy old rock almost with a thud. The 
dogs hurried to us panting heavily, but 
ever whining as if reprimanding us for 
hesitating. Presently our thoughts were 
wandering away as if we were in an- 
other life. There we sat on the upper- 
most edge of the little hillock that over- 
looked many miles of timber land that 
marked the course of the winding river. 
Already our minds were stealing away 
from us overwhelmed by thoughts of the 
first happenings of the yet unfinished 
hunt. But the Colonel soon broke the 
spell. 

“What’s the idea of our sitting here 
like idiots when it’s only two hours ’til 
this license will only be good to start a 
fire with? What do you say, do we wait 
ten months or ten months and two hours 
before we drop another bird?” 

“Ten months only,” was my answer, 
and we were off again with something 
new ahead of us to think about. The 
stiff grass rustled against our leggings 
as we hustled off with renewed vigor. 
The pointers ranged with such swiftness 
and alertness that it seemed they might 
continue their task indefinitely. Loaded 
shells still comprised the principal 
weight in our coat pockets, for we had 
taken no heavy toll from the first covey, 
which only added to our anxiety for 
striking new prospects. 

After an hour of uneventful hunting 
we swung around in the direction of 
home. The lull in shooting had started 
Bill to talking, a thing he seldom does 
on such an occasion as this. I saw that 
he was not watching closely and faint 
hopes presented themselves that even 
yet I might beat him at shooting. It was 
growing late, but still I had hopes. 
After several minutes of watchful wait- 
ing Bill began growling about his coat 
being too hot when I noticed that the 
dogs’ actions gave evidence of a find. 
I did everything possible to divert his 
attention. Presently he again mentioned 
the coat and I saw out of the corner of 
my eye that one of the dogs had pointed 
some distance to the left. 

“Why don’t you take it off?” I asked, 
trying to be sympathetic. 

“That’s a good idea. Guess I'll try 
carrying it awhile.” Slowly he leaned 
the wicked looking repeater on a bush 
and unbuttoned the coat that I thought 
had brought my great luck. 

“Sure get up steam walkin’,” he 
drawled as he slipped it over his shoul- 
ders. 
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Eagerly I awaited my chance. Ap 
arm hung, and I burst out with, “Look 
yonder.” 

I had to beat him to it. It was an 
awful thing to do, but I had to outdo 
the Crafty Colonel somehow. How cock. 
sure I was when the birds went up, 
Surely I would get three by lining two 
with the first barrel. But at the next 
moment prospects didn’t look so wel!, | 
took a chance for two at one shot. 
Bang—a clean miss. Then the second 
followed bringing only a winged bird. 

Bill came strolling up carrying his 
coat and grinning. I felt that I was 
suffering with an intense fever or sun- 
stroke or something, but was relieved by 
Bill’s remark: 

“Guess it’s no use worrying after any 
more, the light’s failing some.” 

“Think not,” I replied quickly, “I’m 
getting hot anyway. Think I’ll carry my 
coat.” And I was only too glad to be 
on my way. 

Bill heaved his gun to his shoulder 
with a sigh and I saw that he had en- 
joyed the afternoon. So had I. And 
really who would have not? As we 
trudged homeward we saw the little 
town two miles away with a dense smoke 
settled over it, for the breeze had died 
away. The sun had set, leaving only a 
red glow in the west. We looked at the 
old peak as we always did and still it 
stood, dark and mighty, with the last 
glint of sunlight reflected from high up 
on its westward side. It stood out in 
wonderful silhouette against a sky that 
was clear excepting a few smoky streaks 
that closely fringed the horizon. Twi- 
light seemed to herald a heavy frost 
with the coming of nightfall. Aside 
from the sounds of our walking all was 
silent save the shrill notes of the Bob- 
Whites as the scattered covey was being 
called together. Little did they know 
they would not be disturbed again for 
almost a year. 


IN THE HEART OF NOVA 


SCOTIA 
(Continued from page 146) 
lieve a cow waited, but he was not un- 
duly advertising the fact and wished to 
avoid the risk of a combat with a more 
mature bull. 

For fully twenty minutes we followed 
his progress along the shore. At any 
time within that period he offered him- 
self a target for the merest tyro among 
marksmen. But I could not bring my- 
self to regret that the hunting season 
was not yet open or that the most lethal 
weapon we had with us was a camera. 
That magnificent animal slaughtered 
could never have possessed the interest 
and attraction he compelled as he stood 
there most truly a king, looking over 
the expanse of lake and woodland which 
was his kingdom. Disappointed and 
doubtless somewhat puzzled he returned 
to the woods. : 

“I’m satisfied,” I said. “Me, too,” said 
my companion, and the guide smiled. 
The rays of the rising sun were now 
warm upon our blankets as we dipped 
in the paddles and plied our way ba 
to camp and breakfast. 
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ing pet of Mr. William Stanley of 

Chicago—many times champion bait 
caster, foremost exponent of pork rind fish- 
ing and manufacturer of the well known 
Stanley-Perfection weedless hooks. 


pees That’s the special fish- 


Probably no one else is such an authority and ex- 
pert in the use of this widely favored bait-casting 
lure and we consider it a compliment that in striv- 
ing to bring it to still higher efficiency, Mr. Stanley 
has turned to the Heddon factory 


The result is the new Heddon-Stanley Weedless 
Pork Rind Minnow, combining a minnow-like cast- 
ing body of Heddon quality and finish with the 
highly developed Stanley’ principles of weedless 
pork rind luring and hooking. 


Superiorities 


This combination has brought niceties of manufac- 
ture unknown in any baits of similar type. Primary 
in these is the wonderful Heddon finish in scale, 
plain and combination colorations, applied to the Pyralin bait 
body—a complete innovation in luring attractiveness that 
adapts this type of bait to every condition of weather and water. 


The reinforced hook anchorage insuring steadfast hold with 
ready facility for change or replacement; the slow, positive- 
moving spinner action, the ingenious method of securely 
and easily buttoning the specially shaped pork-strip to its re 
tainer are decisive improvements that place this bait alone 
in its field. The cutting and slitting of the pork rind strip 
to special shape (patent pending) imparts an extraordinarily 
active luring movement and to a large degree prevents 
catching over the hook point. 


Ideally Weedless 


The Stanley hinged weedguard is the 
last word in effectiveness, giving prac- 


tically 100% immunity from weed fouling no mat- 
ter how “thick” the water, yet offering every advantage of 
open hook presentation to the fish. Mr. Stanley’s recent record 
of 32 landed fish out of 32 consecutive strikes is conclusive. 


While a plain style without guard is made, it offers no ad- 
vantage over the guarded style and cannot be used as effect- 
ively in the weed and snag sheltered spots where the big. 
daddies hide. 


THE pork rind as a luring principle has no su, 

perior. With the spinner and Heddon finished 
body it is at once an irresistible and artistic gem 
of effectiveness. It has the right weight with min- 
imum wind resistance for casting, is usable in the 
thickest weeds and snags and nails the strike with 
deadly certainty. Runs to any depth, usable at 
any speed of retrieving. 


At Your Dealer’s in Colors as Follows: 


All White. Red Top, white bottom. All Red. Green Scale. 
Pike Scale. Shiner Scale. 


Weedless like illustra- 


Tackle Science 


Weedless’ with surface 
attachment 


Plain without weedguard 
or surface attachment 1.00 


Plain with surface at- 
tachment only 


Pork Strips, 12 in bottle 


Surface attachment only 


NOTE. The sale of the regulation Stanley line of Perfection Weedless Fly, 
Spoon, and other hooks will hereafter be conducted by the Heddon factory. 


Wm. Croft © Sons, Ldt., Toronto, Can., Sole Canadian Representatives 4.-————————-— —-—— 
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Z James Heddon’s Sons 

7 Dowagiac, Mich. 
Please send my copy 
of your Fishing Book 
and Catalog with colored 
_art reproductions of game 


fish. 
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A LOAD FOR ANY KIND OF GAME 








































Grouse 
Prairie Chicke n| 
Squirrels 
Rabbits 

Small Ducks 
Pheasants 
Pigeons 
Doves 
Quail 
Snipe 
Woodcock 
Shore Birds 
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234 22 134 
*In 12-Gauge loads only, use No. 2 Shot. 
**4 in flight, 6 over decovs. 


i i 12 Gauce |] 16 Gauce |] 20 Gauce |] Snot 
Kind of : as Sizes 
Game Drams| Oz. |}Drams| Oz. || Drams| Oz. All 
Powd. |Shot |] Powd. |Shot]] Powd.!Shot||Gauges 
an } 
Turkey 1% 23% I 214 | 7 
Geese } | 
Brant Ts 141 F 
Large Ducks one re 1 2 Saks 
Medium Ducks 8 
4 214 I 2 % 6 
































The above table specifies bulk powder (in drams), 
If dense powder is desired, order by grains. 
A comparison follows of Bulk and Dense Loads: 


GRAINS DRAMS GRAINS 
28 214 equivalent to 20 
26 26% . a 18 
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Shoot your 
favorite load 


Whether you shoot ducks or quail, clay pigeons or 
prairie chicken, partridge or wild turkey, you will find 
a US standard shot-shell load exactly suited to your 
personal preference. 

If you have had particularly good luck with one 
brand of powder, specify that powder when you order 
your shells. 

Then, if you don’t get the results you have a right 
to expect, go to the dealer where you bought the shells 
and get your money back. 

We stand ready to reimburse the dealer for any 
shells that have not given satisfaction to the shooter. 

Ajax, Climax, Romax—those are the shells we back 
against the field. Ask any sportsman about them. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 111 Broadway, New York 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. 

Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco; United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; National 

Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh; James Robertson Lead Works, Baltimore; Hingston- 
Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg; John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto 


Shot Shells 


CLIMAX AJAX ROMAX 






